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PREFACE 


HIS volume is chiefly an abridgment of the large edition , 
of Demosthenes on the Crown which was prepared by me . 
for the Syndics of the University Press and published in 1901. | 
' The critical notes are omitted, and such remarks on the text as 
seemed necessary are introduced in the explanatory notes. ‘Phe 
notes, the Historic Sketch, and especially the Essays, have been 
abridged, while some more elementary matter has been added in 
the notes. I have attempted to give what I deem most essential 
to an understanding of this masterpiece of oratory. No mere 
commentary can make a speech like this intelligible to those 
who have not an accurate knowledge of the events which are. 
discussed, and of their relation to other events. No adequate 
treatment of historical points is possible in scattered notes, and. 
references to a general history (even to Grote or Curtius) are 
not sufficient. The student of Demosthenes needs a connected 
narrative of the events which especially concern him, with refer- - 
ences to the authorities, without being distracted by other details 
in which he has no immediate interest. To meet this want, I 
have given an “Historical Sketch” of the period from the 
accession of Philip to the battle of Chaeronea, in which I have 
enlarged disproportionately on the events and questions dis- 
cussed in the orations of Demosthenes and Aeschines on the 
Crown, and have alluded slightly (or perhaps not at all) to many 
important matters which are not essential to the study of these 
speeches. This would be unpardonable in a history: but this 
sketch assumes a general knowledge of the history of the period 


which it covers, and makes no pretence to being such a history 
vii 





PREFACE 1X 


I have avoided many discussions of grammatical points in 
the notes by references to my Syntax of the Greek Moods and 
Tenses (M.T.), and I have occasionally referred to my Greek 
Grammar (G.). The references to Grote 1x.—xII. are made to 
the first edition ; those to earlier volumes to the second edition. 

I have made no attempt to be neutral on the question of the 
patriotism and the statesmanship of Demosthenes in his policy 
of uncompromising resistance to Philip. It seems to me that 
the time for such neutrality is past. I cannot conceive how any 
one who knows and respects the traditions of Athens, and all 
that she represents in the long contest of free institutions against 
tyranny, can read the final attack of Aeschines and the reply of 
Demosthenes without feeling that Demosthenes always stands 
forth as a true patriot and statesman, who has the best interests 
of his country at heart and upholds her noblest traditions, while 
Aeschines appears first as a trimmer and later as an intentional 
(if not a corrupt) ally of Philip in his contest with Athens. That 
the policy of resistance to Philip’s aggressions failed at last is no 
discredit to the patriotism or the statesmanship of Demosthenes. 
Can any one, even at this day, read the pathetic and eloquent 
appeal of Demosthenes to posterity in Cor. §§ 199—208, and 
not feel that Athens would have been unworthy of her glorious 
past if she had submitted to Philip without a struggle for liberty, 
even if Chaeronea and all its consequences had been seen by 
her in advance? Her course was plain: that of Demosthenes 
was even plainer. 


W. W. GOODWIN. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
November 6, 1903. 
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TTEPI 


TOY =TE*ANOY 3 


TloAAd pév oty éywy éXatTovpat KaTa TovTovi 3 
Tov ayava Aicyivou, dio 8, & avdpes ’AOnvaior, Kat 
peyana, év peév St ov Tept TaV icwv aywviFouat’ ov 
yap éotiv icoy viv enol THs Tap bueav evvoias da- 
fapteiy Kal TovT@ pn EdXeiv THY ypadny, aAN epuol 5 
pev—ov BovrAopa duoyepes eitreiy ovdév apydpevos 
Tov AOyou, ovTOs 6 &éK TeEplovalias fou KaTNYOpEl. 
érepov 0, 5 dice tracw avOpmeras trdpye, TOV ev 

Lae \S A A A a 
Nerdoprdv Kal TOV KaTNnYyOpLaV aKoveLY HdéwsS, TOIS 

> Le b e \ ” UA VA , 
érratvovot & avtovs ayOecOar* Tovtwy toivuy 5 pev 4 
> NX b A 4 la ‘ a“ e wv 
€att Tpos ndoovny TovT@ dédoTa., 6 S€ maaw ws Eros 

> a4 a ae Se ee A \ ’ , 
evmeiy évoxyret AowTrov ewol. Kav péev evAaBovpmevos 


cause,” a general expression. He re- 
marks that dywvltoua: applies especi- 
ally to the defendant. 

This is a dignified appeal against 
the offensive demand of Aeschines 
(J1I, 202), that the court should 
either refuse to hear Demosthenes 
or (at least) compel him to follow 
his adversary’s order of argument. 
Both parties could not be heard im- 
partially if one were compelled dy 
the court itself to present his case 
in the most damaging order at his 
opponent’s dictation. 

§ 3. 4. wodAd: sc. é\arrwmpara. 

2. «at peyddra, even serious. 

3. Gyewvifopar, like dywy, used 
of contests of all kinds, here of a 
lawsuit. See the pun on the two 
meanings of dywvlcacbat wept Gavd- 
Tov in IV. 47. 

4. Stapaprety, to forfeit: cf. dro- 
orepetaOa, § 54, and the following 
words. 

5. wh ctv thy ypadyy, 207 Zo 
gain his case: cf. ’Od\tumia war, 
Thuc. I. 726; W4durua vxg, Aesch. 
Ii!. 68; soddds...ypapas Sudtas ovde- 
Po ether, Ant. 2, At, 5. A victori- 
“ous defendant is said ypaddy (dlknv) 
aroguyety, a defeated defendant ypa- 


phy (Slenv) dpretv.— GAN epol pev: a 
familiar droowwmnocs, often quoted by 
the rhetoricians. What is plainly 
meant would sound unpleasant (dve- 
xepés) and suggest disaster in the 
opening of his speech. See Quint. 
1X. 2, §4, who quotes “quos ego— 
sed motos praestat componere fluc- 
tus,” Aen, I. 135. 

7. «x weproverlas, a/an advantage, 
lit. from an abundance, \ike a rich 
man who stakes little compared with 
his wealth. In Luke xxi. 4, the rich 
cast into the treasury “ of their abund- 
ance” or “superfluity,” é« rod mepio- 
cevovros avrots. 

8. trepov & (sc. éAdrrwua) corre- 
sponds to éy pwév in 3, and keeps up 
the construction of woAdAa éXarrotmac 
in 1.—6...bwdpxet, which ts a natural 
disposition of the whole human race: 
wao.v dvOpwros suggests the subject 
of dxovecy and &xGerOar, which ex- 
plain &repo». 

§ 4. 2. lore pds ndovny, makes 
Jor pleasure (éorty 50, Schol.): cf. 
Aeschyl. Pr. 494, v ef) daluoory rpds 
noovhy.—ws eros elaretv modifies wa- 
otv. Aeschines (III. 241) had warned - 
the court against the self-glorification 
of Demosthenes. 
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éoTiv.  tept tovtrwy & dovtos TouvTovi Tov ayevos, 
aka kal Séopat wavTwov opoiws vay aKovaai pou 
jTept T@Y KaTnYyopnudvwY aTroNOYyoupevou diKaiws, 
@orep Of vopor KEeAEVOVaLY, ois O TLOcis EE apyis 
LorA@v, evvoUS @v viv Kal SnuotiKos, OU povoy T@ 
, / 4 a 9? > \ \ oe \ 
ypavrac Kupious eto dely elvat AXAA Kal T@ Tors 
Sucadlovras oumpoKevat, OK aTLOTOY vpty, BS y’ epot 
/ > x ¢ aA id N > / \ \ \ 
dhaiverat, Arr’ op@y Stt Tas attias Kai Tas duaBoras, 
lo) e , 
als é« Tov mporepos A€yev 0 SiwKwY LoyvEL, OVK EV 
T@ hevyovts TaperOeiv, eb wn TAY SiKalovTwY ExacToOS 
iav Thy mpos Tos Geos etodBeray dvdattov Kai 
a » oA 
Ta Tov AéyovTos vaTEepou Sika’ evvoikws mpoodeEeTaL, 


Such a xal can seldom be expressed 
in English, except by emphasis. 

§ 6. 2. a&£t cal Séopar: see note 
on § 4$, 

3. Suxalws belongs to dxodca’, from 
which it is separated partly for em- 
phasis, and partly to bring it directly 
before @orep. It cannot be taken 
with drodoyoupévou, as the laws (§ 22) 
have no reference to dwodoyla, but re- 
quire the judges to hear both sides 
impartially. . 

4. 6 TiBels & dpxfs, i.e. the ori- 
ginal maker: 6 vbpov riels is used 
like voyobérns, for the /awgver, whose 
title is perpetual. 

5. Snporinds, a friend of the people 
or of popular government: see Ar. 
Nub. 1187, 6 ZédAwy 6 wadaws Fy 
P65nyuos Thy Pva.v.—od pdvov...opw- 
poxévat: i.e. Solon thought that these 
provisions for an impartial +jearing 
should have not merely the ordinary 
sanction which all laws have by enact- 
ment (r@ yodwar), but the further 
security which they gained by the 
judges swearing to uphold them. 
This double sanction was secured 
by enacting that these provisions 
of law should be a part of the 
Heliastic oath. ypddw, besides mean- 


ing fo propose a lav or decree, often 
refers to the enactment as a whole, as 
here. 

§ 7. 2. ras airlas kal ras dr0- 
Bodads, here used like Aodopla re Kal 
airla in XXII. 21, 22. There alrla is 
thus defined, as opposed to édeyxes: 
alrla wev-ydp darcy bray Tis PAW xXb7- 
odpevos NOyw wh wapdoxynTa: wloriv 
ay déye', EXeyxos Je Grav wy Avelry Tis 
Kal radn9es duot del. Commonly, 
airla refers to an accusation, wh. ther 
true or false: cf. § 127 (elrep Foav 
a&AnGets). See Shilleto on Thuc. |. 23 
and 69. 

3. Tov wpdrepos A€yetv: in public 
suits (ypagal) inthe Heliastic courts, 
each side spoke once (though the 
time might be divided among several 
speakers), the plaintiff first; in private 
suits (dfkac), an:l in the Areopagus, 
each side was allowed a second argu- 
ment. 

4. mapedOetv, fo escape (get by): 
ws éri dpoudwy. Scholl. 

6. tot dA€yovtos ta répoy, the second 
(later) speaker, i.e. the defendant (rod 
gevyovros): see Ar. Vesp. 15, ov Nov 
mwpdérepos, Lem. 1. 16, Tovs VaTaTous... 
elm dvras.—B8lkar, pleadings, the state- 
ment of his xigAés: cf. § 9° (see West. ). 
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Kal tjapacyov éavtov icoy Kat Kowov apdotépas 
aKpoaTHny ottw THv Sidyvwoy Toinoetat Tepl amray- 
TOD. 

MéAAwy 5é Tov Te idiov Biov tavtos, ws EoLKe, 
Aoyor Suddvae THuEpOY Kal THY KOLYT TETTONLTEVLEVOY, 
Bovropat madd Tors Oeovs Tapaxadéoa, Kai évar- 
Tiov wav evyopat Tpa@Tov pév, Gonv evvoray Exov 
éyo SuateAX@ TH TodEL Kal TaclW vpiv, TocavTHY 
imdpkar you eis Tourovi Tov ayava, érmaf 6 TH 
pérXret cuvoicey Kal mpos evdokiav Koy Kal mpos 
evogBeav éxdot@, TovTO TrapacTicat Taow vpiv 
Tept TauTnol THS ypagdys yvovar. 

Ei pév otv epi dv édiwxe pdvov xatnyopnoev 
Aicyivns, Kayo tept avTov tov mpoBovrevpaTos 
evOis adv atreXoyoupnv: érrevdn S ovK éXaTTM AdyoV 


—mpoo Sera, shall receive kindly, 
take under his protection. 

7. kotvdv: impartial. 

8. ovr repeats with emphasis the 
idea of wapacxwy...dkpoathv.—oé- 
yvaowv, decision (between two sides). 

§ 8. 2. Adyov SBdvai, fo render 
an account, used often of the formal 
accounts which all officers of state 


In §§ 9—52 the orator replies to 
charges which are foreign to the in- 
dictment (dw rs ypadijs). We have 
(1) an introduction in § 9; then (2) he 
speaks of his private life in §§ 10, 
11; then (3) of his public policy in 
§§ 12—52. 

Under (3) we have an introduc- 
tion ($§ 12—16), and the defence of 
his policy concerning the Peace of 
Philocrates (§$ 17—52). The last 
contains an introduction (§ 17), the 
narration (§§ 18—49, and the con- 
clusion (§$ 50—52). 

I. el...naTrnydpyoev, i.e. 2/ 


rendered at the e#@uvat: see Aesch. 
III, 11, 12, and cf. § 625 (below), Aé- 
yov...A\aBetv. 

6. 8 t...éxdorr@: see note on dep 
.. d0&ys, § 15, 

8. wapacriioar: sc. rods Beovs 
(subj.), as in § 185.—rotro yvavat, Zo 
give that judgment. 


he had confined his accusation (in his 
speech) fo the charges in his indict- 
ment (ypaph): see the same distinc- 
tion between xarnyopet and xplvec in 
§ 15556, 

2. wpoBovdrcdparos: the strict name 
of a bill which had passed only the 
Senate, though the less exact pidiona 
was often applied to it: see § 561. 

3. €b0Us dv drreXoyotpny, J should 
atonce proceed (lit. be now proceeding) 
to my defence, etc. Cf. § 344.—ovx 
&hdrro, guite as much (as in his proper 
accusation). 


TTEPI 
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Ta pev ov kaTyyapnuera TONG, Kal wept av 12 
évi@v peyahas Kal Tas eoxaTas ob vo wot Orddace, 


TLsoptas : 


Tov o€ TapovTos arydivos ”) mpoalpeais 


aitn: éyOpod pev éemnjpeav eye Kal UBpiv Kai AoLdo- 
piav Kal TpomnAaKkio pov opod Kal TavTa Ta TOLAUTA’ § 
TOV WEVTOL KATNYOPLOV Kal TOV ALTLAV TAV ELpNMEVOD, 

” a° ) A 9 ” A ' , 2es 
elrep yoav adnOeis, ovK Eu TH more Sixnv akiav 


NaBeiv, ovd éeyyus. 


§12. 1. wept ov évlov, about 
hich in some cases: évlwy qualifies 
vy (West.). Cf. XXVIII. 23, kal dca 
“a. 
3. fh wpoalpecis altn’ avrn’ (so 
) is much more expressive than avr} 
with no stop), pointing vividly to the 
lowing statement of the true pur- 
ose of Aeschines. It also gives rdv 
fyrot kaTnyoprwy K.7.d. (6) its proper 
‘lation to éy@pod pwév. The Schol. 
iarges this passage with dodgea 
od\A#. The thought is as follows :— 
he charges include some of the 
ravest known to the law, which 
rovides the severest penalties for 
te offences; but this suit was never 
‘ought to punish anybody for these. 
will tell you what its object is 
wr): it is to give a personal enemy 
1 opportunity to vent his spite and 
alice,while it gives the state no means 
' properly punishing my crimes if I 
n guilty. The first clause, 74 meév... 
pwplas (I—3), states the gravity of 
i¢ actual charges, and i is opposed to 
e following roi 5¢...atrn. The latter 
troduces the double construction, 
r) €x Opov pey...roaira and (6) ra&y 
‘yrot...ovd éyyus, in which the mo- 
ve of Aeschines and the inadequacy 
‘this suit to deal with the alleged 
imes are cleclared. The last two 
auses are confirmed, (@) by od yap... 
a ésrev (§ 13!-4), (6) by adn eg’ 
ypapbpevov (§ 139-1), Finally, 
ae djwov...éypdyaro (§ 13'1-18) 


ov yap adaipeio Oar TO wpocedA- 18 


shows that Aeschines, by his present 
action, virtually admits that the course 
just pointed out (é¢ ols... ypapbpevor) 
is the only consistent one. 

4. emhpeav, malice (cf. § 137): see 
éxnpediw, maliciously insult, §§ 1384, 
320°.—€xet, involves, contains. 

7. elrep Hoav dAnOeis, sz verae 
erant (not essen‘), a simple supposi- 
tion, with nothing implied as to its 
truth: there is no need of reading ovx 
éviv in the apodosis.—ovx én, 7 ts 
not possible, i.e. by this suit. 

8. ot8 éyybs (sc. délav), nor any- 
thing like it. 

§ 13. Here the orator gives the 
most striking proof of his adversary’s 
malicious purpose (ér#peav), viz. his 
bringing a form of suit by which he 
hoped to deprive Demosth. of the 
power to defend himself (Aédyou rv- 
xetv). It must be remembered that 
Aesch. had not merely prosecuted 
Ctesiphon instead of Demosth., but | 
had also (111. 200—202) besought the 
judges most earnestly not to allow 
Demosth. to speak as Ctesiphon’s 
advocate. 

I. ov yap ddatpeioBar «.7.A.: in 
2 det is crowded into the line by a 
later hand after dpacpetoOar. If we 
omit det, dgarpeto Gar and rodro wrorety 
with their adjuncts are subjects of 
otre...€xov ore wodiTiKdv ore Slkacdy 
ésriv, the negation of o¥ and odd 
being thrice repeated in ore. As we 
naturally omit od in translation (that 


10 AHMOSOENOY2 


a 


civ te Snum Kal Adyou TuxEiv—ovd ev emnpelas 
nv: 4 fe) A 
tater Kal POdvov TovTo Troveiv—ovTe pa Tors Deors 


OpOas éyov ote toduTiuxov ovte Sixauv eo, & 
avdpes "A@nvaios: arr’ ef’ ols adicovvra pw’ édpa 5 
THY TOAD, OVTL Ye THALKOUTOLS NAIKa VOY éTpaye@deL 
kal dueEnes, Tais éx TOV VoNwV Timwpiats Trap avTa 
Tadicnpata ypnoOa., eb péev etcayyertas a&va mpat- 
Tov? éwpa, eicayyédXovTa Kal TodTOV TOV TpOTFOV Eis 
kpiow xaQioravra trap’ dpiv, es dé ypadhovta trapd- 10 
voua, Tapavopev ypadopevoy' ov yap ontrov Krnot- 


we may translate odre), we can give 
the emphatic o¥6’ (2) the force of s¢zd/ 
more (dazu, Bi.), and translate, for 
to try to take away my right to come 
before the people and be heard—still 
more to do this by way of malice and 
spite—is neither right nor patriotic 
(see note on 4) nor just. dpatpetobat 
is conative (cf. § 2075), For ddar- 
petoOar as subject (where we might 
expect Td ddatpetoOat, were it not 
for the following 7d mpoce)Oety), see 
Thuc. I. 38, dutvacba be, rH 
wabety Sre éyyutdrw xeluevov, dvrl- 
mwahov Ov pddiora Thy Tipwwplay dva- 
hapBdver.—rd mpooedOetv... ruxeiv 
here is the right of every accused 
citizen to be heard before the popular 
court, which is here called d7pos, as 
it is often addressed dvdpes *A@nvaior. 

2. év éwnpelas tafe, dy way of 
(venting) malice: cf. § 63°, év rp... 
rage, and xx. 81, év éxOpod pépet. 
So Ill. 31. 

3. ovre...otre...otre after od: see 
Eur. frag. 322 (N.), ovx orev otre 
recxos ore xphuara otr’ Addo Sucgi- 
Aaxrov ovdéev ws yuvh. 

4. opOas éxov: stronger than 
6p96v.—rodutiKdv, properly belonging 
lo the state (see § 246°), here due to 
the state from a citizen: cf. X. 74, ovK 
tows ob6€ wodirixa@s. Such conduct, 
it is meant, is not fair to the state. 


In 1x. 48, wodcrikds refers to the 
simple old-fashioned Spartan style 
of warfare. 

5. ép ols...é6pa: a condensed 
form for éwi rots ddcxhuaow & déi- 
KoUvrd we éwpa. 

6. ovorrnAtKotrois (=el Fv rydL- 
xaira), supposing them to have been 
so great, trpaywde Kal Sre=qer (see 
note on § 4°), set forth in his tragic 
style (i.e. pompously), referring to the 
theatrical days of Aeschines, like tzro- 
xplverat, § 155. Cf. x1x. 189, raira 
Tpayyoet. 

8 xpfic8ar (sc. dlxacov Hy, sup- 
plied from Slxatéy éorev in |. 4), he 
ought to have employed. 

9. eloayyé&AXovra and ypade.| ‘ 
pevov (11) express the manner of | 
Xp7HoGat, and with it make the apo- 
doses to the conditions e/...éwpa and 
el...wapdvoua (sc, éwpa). eloayyédru, 
is to indict by eloayyedla (a state 
prosecution), as ypddoua: is (prop- 
erly) fo indict by ordinary ypap%. 
Notice the distinction between ypd- 
govra wapdvoua, proposing tllegai 
measures, and wapavouwy ypapdbpuevorv, 
indicting for illegal proposals. For 
the double meaning of the passive 
of ypddw see note on § 564. 

II, ov ydp...éypaaro: ot} yao 
dyrov belongs to both clauses, Krac. 
pev and éué 8’ «7.0.3 for td surely: 
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Ee évoulev, avtov ovx dv éypaato. Kal pny eb te 
TOV Gddwv dv vuvi duéBarrAx€ Kal SeEne A wal AN 
oTLoby adixobyTa pe twas éwpa, eal vdpor rept 
TavTwV Kal TruwplaL, Kal ayaves Kal Kpices miKpa 
Kal peyar’ éyovoat tamitipa, Kal TtovTos é&Av 
arracw yphobar: Kal ornvix’ ébalveto tadta TreTotn- 
KWS Kal TOUTOV TOY TpdTTOY KEeYpnuevosS TOIS pds jE, 
@pLoNoyelT av 7 KaTHYopia Tos Epyous avTOU. viv & 
éxatas Tis opOfjs Kal Sixaias od0d Kat duyav tors 
Tap auTa Ta Tpaypata edAeyyYous, TOTOVTAS VoTEpoV 
xpovois aitias Kal oxw@ppata Kal rAodopias cup- 
gdopnoas wiroxpivera: eita KaTnyopel pev poi, 
Kpivee O€ TovTovi, Kal Tov pév ayavos bAov THY 


Il 


 povra pev dvvatat Simney Ov ewe, eue 8, elzrep éEeréy- 


14 


15 


cannot be that he is prosecuting Ctest- 
phon on my account, and yet would 
aol have indicted me myself if etc. See 
note on § 179%. 

12. 8 épe, gue §°: emphatic re- 
petition, 

§ 14. 1—3. dre...ébpa: tfhe ever 
sawv me etc., a simple supposition, to 
which eéot vduor and é&yv are a natural 
apodosis; éjv, ke might, implies no 
unreal condition. Cf. ép' ols éwpa, 
§ 13°.—ov...8céBadAre kal Sefer, i.e. 
which heslanderously related: cf. § 13°. 

3—5. vopor...ramiriuia: there is 
no tautology here. He first mentions 
faws and their prescribed penaltzes 
(riyswplac), which would be used in 
aya@ves atlunro, in which the law 
fixed the penalties; then processes and 
(special) szz¢s, in which heavy penal- 
ties could be inflicted by vote of the 
court (dy@ves Tiunrol). érirlyua, like 
Tywwara, are especially penalties 
which the judges assess (Tiu@or). 

6. danvik ébalvero is so nearly 
equivalent to ef more épalvero (M.T. 
528), that zfhehad ever been seen best 
translates it. It is often impossible to 


express an unreal condition in English 
by a relative sentence: here whenever 
he had been seen would not be clear. 

7. Kexpnpévos rots mpds pe, fo 
have dealt with me (managed his 
relations to mie). 

8. dpodroyeir dv, would have been 
consistent, the impf. referring to the 
various occasions of kexsnuévos. If 
he had brought the proper suits 
(ay@ves kal xploes) against me per- 
sonally at the time of each offence, 
his style of accusation (xarnyopla) 
before the court would have been 


consistent with his conduct; whereas . 
now Kkarnyopet péev eyov, xplvec be 


rourovl (§ 15°), this being his present 
epyov. 

§ 15. 3. rocotvros torrepov xpo- 
vos: the Peace of Philocrates was 
sixteen years old at the time of the 
trial. 

5. tronplverat, he plays his part: 
cf. érpaygdee in § 138. The word 
implies not only pomposity but dis- 
simulation.—katnyopel...xplve.: see 
note on § 148. 

6. Tot &yavos SA0ouv mpotoraras, 


| 


: 
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é avaryeaion, @ dvdpes "AOnvaio, Kal mpoojKov 

lows, WS KAT’ exeivous TOUS ypovous ele TA mpayyar 
oe ee 

avapvnoal, Wa pos TOV URapN OUTS Katpov éxaoTa 

Oewpijre. 

Tov yap Doxixod cverdvros moXéuov, ov Ot cue 
(ov yap éywye érroALTevopny Tw TOTE), TWPA@TOV pev 
vets ovTw ducxetcOe Bote Daxdas péev BovrgcoOat 
owOjvat, caimep ov Sixkata To.odvyTas opwvtes, On- 

4 2 e ~ A >] : . A nn > > U 
Batos & otiody av édnaOjvar wadovcty, oi ardoyos 
ovd adixws avtois opyifopevor’ ols yap evTUynKecav 
? , b) 4 > 4 ” b e 
ev Aevetpots ov petpiws éxéypnvto* ere?’ 4 IleXo- 


13 


Io 


18 


7. Kal wpoofikov tows, and be- 
coming as well (as necessary). 

Q. Gvapvijoas: sc. Yuds, which is 
added in most mss. Cf. xx. 76, 
7a00° brouvijoat weipdoopat.—rpds... 
Kawpov, with reference to its special 
occasion (that which Jdelonged to it). 

§ 18. 1. Pwxccod wodguouv: the 
Sacred or Phocian War began in 356 
—355 and ended in 346 B.c. Demos- 
thenes made his first spéech in the 


B.C. (Hist..§§ 4, 8. 
2. éroAutevdpny : cf. § 601. 

3. ovrew StéxerrGe: when we com- 
pare this judicious account of the 
feelings of the Athenians towards 
the Phocians and Thebans in 346 B.c. 
and earlier with the impassioned lan- 
guage of the speech on the Embassy 
and of the Second and Third Philip- 
pics, we see the sobering effect of 
time and of recent events. - When 
the Thebans were exulting in the 
devastation of Phocis by Philip, and 
the political interests of Athens le- 
manded that the Phocians should 
be protected as allies, Demosthenes 
seemed to overlook their sacrilegious 
plundering of Delphi, which he now 
. acknowledges. Again, the intimate 
alliance of Thebes and Athens in 
339 B.c., and still more the destruc- 


Assembly (on the Baca in 354 


tion of Thebes by Alexander in 335, 
had changed the Athenians’ bitter 
hatred to the deepest sympathy. 
Still the orator cannot deny the old 
hostility against Thebes, nor the chief 
ground for it. 

5. (Bore) oriotv dv ébyobfvar 
malotow: see M.T. 592 and 211. 
It is often hard to express in English 
the distinction between the infin. and 
the finite moods with dare, especially 
when the infin. has &v and must there- 
fore be translated by a finite verb. 
The thought is, you were (so) dis- 
posed (as) to wish...and to feel that 
you would be pleased etc. (M.T. 584). 
épnoOjvar dy has its protasis implied 
in rafovow. The position of dwxéas 
pév (3) and OnBalos & shows their 
strong antithesis. 

6. olsedrux thera, their successes : 
SC. Tots evruxhuaow (obj. of éxé- 
xpnvro). Cf. rept dv Hyvwpovixeray, 
§ 94%. 

7. év Aedxrpos: for the battle of 
Leuctra in 371 B.c. see Grote x. ch. 
78. See xx. 109, showing the feel- 
ing of Demosth. himself in 355: 
Metfov OnBaior ppovovary én wpdrynre 
kal wovnpla } vets éwi pirtavOpwria 
kal rg Ta dlkata BovrAerOar. See note 
on § 984.—éwre’, after mpGrov pev: 
see note on § 14, 


ae 
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” \ V4 ”¥o> v \ 3 , a 9 
ELTE YPN KaKiay ELT ayvoLaY ELTE KaL AuhoTEepa TAUT 


15 


evTrety, of TroAE“oy ouvEXT Kal paKpoV TroAE“ovYTMY 5 

pov, Kal TovTOY UTép TOV Tac. cupdepovTwV, ws ~ 
4 

Epy@ havepov yéyovev, ovTE ypnuaci ovTE THpmacLY = 


ovr AdAw ovdevl TOV aTravTwY cvveAauBavoy piv: 
ols cal Sixnatws Kal mpoonkovTws opyiComevor ETOLLwWS 
virnxovcate TO Didirm@. 1) wev OV TOTE TVYYwpPN- 
Ocioa eipnvn dia tabr’, od dv eue, ws obTos duéBadrrev, 
> , \ \ 4 > 4 \ / > 
émpayOn: ra dé rovTwy adicnuata Kai dwpodoKnnpat 


-€V auty TaV vuvi mapovTey Tpayyatwv, av tis é&e- 


Taty Sucaiws, aim’ eipjoe, Kat tavTl wav? vrép 
TAS ad Geis dxpiBororyoipat Kal dueFepyopar. éb 
yap elvai tt Soxoin Ta pada’ év TovTaLs adi«nua, 
ovdev ate Sntrou pos ee AAN O ev TPWTOS ElTav 
kal punobeis wrrép ths etpnyns “Apiotodnpos HV o 
irroxpiTyns, 0 8 éxdeEdpevos Kal yparpas Kai éavTov 


Io 


21 


appears in the alternative efre...ele. 
See § 270!, and XXIII. 156: 7 Upe- 
Tépa, & dvdp. 'AG., elre xph pidrar- 
Opwrlav déyew ef 8 re d#rore. 

4. Kaxlav, daseness, here in the 
sense of worthlessness. 

5. tméAepov paxpov: the so-called 
Amphipolitan War with Philip (357 
—346 B.c.), which ended with the 
Sacred War. See Hist. § 3. 

7. owopacty, Jives: cf. § 66%. 

10. ovyxwpybetoa, conceded, ac- 
qguiesced in: Athens showed no alac- 
rity in making the peace, though she 
was deceived as to the main point. 

11, SéBadAev, slanderously de- 
clared: see Aesch. III. §7 (end), 60 

13. té&v vuvl...eupfhore. (sc. Tis): 
the firm foothold in Greece which 
Philip secured by the peace, espe- 
cially his influence in the Amphicty- 
onic Council, it is implied, made him 
at last the victor of Chaeronea. 

§21. 1. brep ris GAnbelas, from 
regard for (in the interest of) truth, 


2. axptBoroyotpar Kal SreEepxo- 
pat: see note on § 48, 

. Ta pddcot’, even most clearly, 
with doxoln: cf. § 95". 

4. ovd€v...mpdos eud, 77 ts mo con- 
cern of mine: cf. §§ 448, 60%. This 
may be an emphatic present apodosis, 
referring to the present condition 
implied in e@...doxolyn, ¢f i should 
appear that there is (elvac) any fault; 
or it may be an emphatic future ex- 
pression, as in Pind. Isth. Iv. (V.) 14, 
wavr exes, ef ce TOUTWY orp éeplxo.ro 
Kahwv, you have the whole, should a 
share of these glories fall to you. 

5. “A pr réSqpos : a tragic actor 
of good repute, one of the company 
in which Aeschines once served (XIX. 
246). For his informal mission to 
Philip in 348—347 B.c. see Hist. § 13. 

6. 6 éxdefdpevos, 225 successor (he 
who Zook the business from him).— 
yedipas: i.e. moved the peace, which 
was named from this motion of Philo- 


. crates, 
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e Ay as 9 Q a ’ , “. Ly b.. f oe 
0 6€ Tour éx mavTos Tov ypovov padot’ émpaypa- 
iA lA is4 a > \ ce a U 
TeveTo, vouilwv, Sep nv adnOés, doa THS TOAEWS 
mporaBoy mpd Tov Tos dpxous arrodotvat, mavta 
a : rw , 
ravta BeBaias EEeav: ovddéva yap THY eipnvnv Xv- 
cev ToUTwY Evexa. Gayo Tpoopwpevos, avdpes *AOn- 
* A N ’ N 4 “A , 
vaiol, Kal AoyeCouevos TO Wndiopa TovTO ypadw, 
A b \ ‘ Q bJ @ A > / \ 
whew emt Tous ToTOUS ev ois av 7 Diritmos Kal 
Tovs Spxous THY taxioTny amrodauPBavev, iv éeydv- 
a a a f A 
Tov Tov Opgxav, THY UueTepwv cuupaXwD, TadTa 
A PA WG ye, 
Ta xwpia & viv obTos dueovpe, TO Lepprov Kat TO 
Muptnvov Kai thy ’Epyionny, ovtTw yiyvov® o6 
6pKot, Kal wn wporaBwv éxeivos ToUs émLKaipous TOV 
Témwv KUpLos THS Opaxns xatactain, unde ToAAOY 
bev YpnudTwv ToAAaY Sé OTpaTLWT@V EvTropHaas ex 
4 e iA A a 3 c ‘ 
TouTwY padiws Tois AoLTrOIs emLYELpoin Tpayyuacty. 


19 


10 


27 


‘10 


28 


elra TovTO pev ovyt Adye TO Wdiopa ovd avaryit- 


7. vobr, his own plan, to prolong 
the time when Athens must be quiet 
while he could act, referring to 4, 5.— 
é& mavrés trod xpévov, i.e. from 
Philip’s first suggestions of peace. 

8. 80a mporddBor, a// that he might 
secure from the city: we might have 
80° &v xpoddBy in the same sense (cf. 
§ 257). 

10. ovdSéva...Avoeiw continues the 
or. obl. from éfecv. Even an optative 
may be thus continued, as in 1. 


22. 

§ 27. 2. bhdiopa ypadw mrciv: 
cf. fypaya dwomketv (§ 25°).—totro, 
i.e. the decree just mentioned. 

6. Sudoupe, ridiculed (tore in 
pieces), refers to Aesch. 111. 82, where 
he charges Demosth. with making trou- 
ble, after the peace was concluded, by 
mentioning all the insignificant places 
captured by Philip: otrés ésru o 
mpwros éfevpwy Déppiov Tetxos xal 
Aopicxov xat "Epyloxny xal Muprickny 


kai T'dvos cat Tandda, xwpla dy ovdée 
Ta dvouara yoeuev mpdrepoy. 

ottrw, under these circumstances 
(hardly translatable), sums up the 
preceding éyérrwyr...’ Epyloxny.—yly- 
vow with iva depends on ypddu, 
historic present. 

8. émexalpous, seasonable, here ad- 
vantageous for attacking the Athenian 
possessions, especially the Chersonese. 

9. Karactaly and émyepoly (11) 
continue the final clause with iva (4). 
—TwoAAav xpnpatwv: from the rich 
Thracian gold mines. Diod. xvi. 8 
says that Philip had a revenue of a 
thousand talents (£200,000) from his 
mines at Philippi. 

11. ois Aovmois (cf. § 9511), what 
remained to be done. 

§28. 1. Aéyar—dvaytyvooke, ve- 
cites—has tt read (by the clerk). 
Aéye, properly recite, repeat, is the 
terin most commonly: used for read 
in addressing the clerk. 
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v4 
? yvowooKxer: _et d€ Bovrevwv eyo Tpocayey Tos mpé 


a Bes myn deiv, Tord pov dtaBarree. 


HE TOLELV ; 


ANNE Ti eypHV 


bn Wpocayeyv yparar tovs él tov? 

nKovras, iv viv duarexOacu ;s 
a \ A a 

veiat TOV apytTéKTova avTois. Kedevoa ; 


) Oday pn Kata- 5 
arr’ ev 


Tov dvoty oBoroiv eBewpovy av, eb pn Todt’ éypadn. 
Ta piKpa cupdepovta THs movAews Eder pe HvdAaT- 


\ 3 of ef e , 
Tew, Ta © Sra, Ootrep ovTOL, TWempaKevat ; 


ov Onrov. 


Aeye Tolvuy poe TO Whdiopa TouvTi AaBav, 6 cadas 10 


obTos etdws TrapéBn. 


2. mpoodyerv Tovs wpéo Bets (sc. els 
Thy éxx\nolav): these were the am- 
bassadors sent by Philip to negotiate 
the peace. Foreign embassies first 
presented themselves to the Senate, 
which by a decree provided for their 
introduction to the Assembly: see 
Aesch. Il. 58, rats dé gevxats mpe- 
oBelats 7 Bovrdh ras els rdov SHyor 
mpogdbdous mpoBovAever. Such a bill 
was proposed by Demosth. in the 
Senate before the arrival of the am- 
bassadors, appointing a special meet- 
ing of the Assembly to receive them 
on the eighth of Elaphebolion: after- 
wards the discussion of the peace was 
postponed to the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth. 

5. Odav...neAdedorar (sc. éxpiv): 
ought I not to have ordered the 
architect (of the theatre) 4o assign 
them seats (as I did)? Oéav, place to 
see; cf. €Oewpovy (7): this would be 
the mpoedpla (Aesch. 111. 76). The 
stone Dionysiac theatre was at this 
time building under the direction of 
Lycurgus; and the lessee was called 
apxiréxtwy, as an important part of 
his duties was the superintendence of 
the work of building. See Dorpfeld 
and Reisch, Griech. Theater, 36— 40, 
where the building of the theatre is 
assigned to about 350—325 B.C. 
Aeschines (61, 76) makes this official 


politeness of Demosthenes one ground 
of his grotesque charge of flattering 
Philip! To this Demosth. alludes in 
§ 2942, ds yap éuol Pidewmic poy, k.7.D. 
Aesch., however, mentions only the in- 
troduction of the envoys to the theatre. 

6. év totv Svotw oBodoiv, zz the 
two-obol seats, the threepenny seats 
of the ordinary citizens, The diwBeAla, 
which was then given from the theoric 
fund as festival money to every citizen 
who asked for it, paid the entrance 
fee to the theatre. It is implied that 
the distinguished strangers could have 
been admitted, like other people, to 
the common seats by merely paying 
their two obols. With €v roty dvoty 
6Boroty cf. év rots xOvow, Ar. Vesp. 
789 (see Ran. 1068), in the fish- 
market, év Te pop, Eq. 1375. 

7. el ph Todt éypadn, i.e. had 
I not proposed my bill, 

8. Ta pupa cupdepovra: it is jo- 
cosely assumed that Aesch. objected 
to the higher price which the state 
probably paid for the front seats, or 
perhaps to the state paying for the 
seats at all. vAdtrewv, rempaxévar: 
the change of tense may perhaps be 
seen in a paraphrase; was z¢ my duty 
to watch the petty interests of the state, 
after [had sold her highest interests 
like these men? With dda, whole, 
entire, cf, r@v Srwv Tr, § 2789, 
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WHOISMA AHMOS@OENOYS. 


[Emi dpxovros MyyotdiAov, éxarouBawwvos évy Kal veq, 
puvAns mpuravevovons Llavdtovidos, Anuoobévys Anpoobe- 
vous [latavieds elev, éxetdy Didtrmos drooreiAas mpeo Bets 
wept THS eipnvyns Guoroyoupevas Teroinrat auvOnKas, ded0xOat 

~ “~ ‘ A , n~ ? , q A e . , 
ty BovdAy Kat to Sypw Troe ‘'AOnvaiwy, Grws av yf eipyvyn 
€mireAcoOn 4 éxtxerporovnbeioa év TH mpwTy éxKAnoia, TpE- 

e , > 4 > 4 ¥ 4 AY N 
aoBes EheoOa éx ravrwv ‘APnvaiwy dn weve, Tos 5& xz- 
porovynPevtas drodnpetv, pndeniav trepBoAnv zrotovpevous, 
@ A ” , Q 4 \ \ q 
Grou Gv ovta muvOavwvtat Tov Pidtrmov, Kal Tods GpKoUS 

a » 3 a ‘ a ‘ , 2 N a e 
AaBety re wap advrov Kai Sovva rHv Taxioryy emi Talis wpo- 
Aoynpeévats ovvOynkats aitg wpds Tov "AOnvaiwy Shyov, cvp- 
weptAapPBavovras Kal Tous éxurépwv cuppdxous. mpeo Pets 
npOncav ExBovAos “Avaddvorios, Aicyivys Kodwxidys, 
Kydicopav ‘Papvovotos, Anpoxpdarys PAveds, KAéwy Ko- 
Owxidys. | 


Tatra yparypavtos éuot tote Kal TO TH TdAE 
auudépov ov To Dirimm@ Cntovvtos, Bpayv ppovti- 
cavtTes of YpnoTot mpéaRes ovToL KaOnvr ev Make- 
Sovia tpeis drovs pnvas, Ews HAGE Didurios ex 
@paxns travta xataotpeapevos, éEov nuepav déxa, 


2I 


29 


5 


10 


15 


5 


§ 29. This decree is a good speci- 
men ofignorant forgery. The Archon’s 
name and the date are both wrong; 
it is called a decree of the Senate and 
the People, when it was passed by 
the Senate alone; it provides for the 
appointment of five envoys when there 
were ten, and these had been ap- 
pointed long before; it provides for 
the oaths to be taken by Athens and 
her allies, when these had already 
been taken; and most of the five 
names of the envoys are wrong. 

§ 30. 1. 1d Tq wore cupdépov: 
cf, 288, where ra cupddporvra (with 
the gen.) is a pure substantive. 

4. Tpets SAovs pfvas: “sat still in 


Macedonia three whole months,’’ is 
of course a rhetorical exaggeration, 
which is corrected by Demosth. him- 
self. In XIX. 57 he says drednujoapev 
Tpets ujvas Sdous (cf. 158), somewhat 
less incorrectly; but in 58—60 he 
gives the exact dates, by which we 
see that the embassy was absent from 
Athens only about ten weeks. (See 
Hist. § 33.) 

5. wavta karaorpeapevos: see 
§ 27.—€ov...aixOar...cdoar: c&by 
represents é£jy, and agiy Garis a proper 
perfect (M.T. 109); lit. 2¢ was in our 
power to have (already) arrived and 
to save the towns, i.e. we might have 
done both of these. 
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Kaiovpynua Oeacac Ge. 
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opoiws de TPL 7] TerTdpay, els TOV “EAM joTovrov 
Pz 


aipigBau Kal Ta xopia odoat, da Bovras TOUS dpkous 
mpiv exeivoy éEedetv alta’ ov yap av Hrpatr’ avTav 
TAPOVTWOV HUY, 7) OVK ay wpKiCopEV AUTOV, MATE THS 


> ss A 5 , \ b A 2 , by 9 \ 
expvns av en apr Tice Kal OvUK av apdotep Elye, Kal 10 


THY eupnygy Kal Ta xepia. 


To pev toivuy év TH mpeo Beig 7 pO)TOV hep la 31 


pev Diriwrov Swpodccnua S€ TOV Adikwy TOUTwWY 


> , “A 3 4 e \ e \ 4 \ 
avOpwrav TOLOUTOV EYEVETO® UTEP OU Kat TOTE Kal 


vov kal del oporoy® Kkal modepeiv Kal dSiadpdper Oar 
Erepov © evOrs edeEns ert rovTou peifov 5 


etpnvny o Didimros tmpodkaBov Hy Opaxny da 
Tovrous ovyt meabdvtas To eu@ Wndicpatt, mad 
dvetths map’ adtav bras Tier) ex Maxedovias 
ews ta THS oTpateias THS él Tos DPwxéas evtpeTTH 5 
TOLNO ALTO, ae py, Sedp’ atrayyeAavTwy nuav srt 


érrecdn yap wporoynoe THY 82 


6. dpolws, guize as well (as in ten 
days): the common reading paddov 
would mean rather. 

Q. Trapovrwv=el Tapiwer, ifwehad 
been there. For the various past tenses 
with dy, all of which are in 8—10, see 
M.T. 413: thus ris elp. av Sinuap- 
ThKe is he would have failed to se- 
cure the peace (which he had already 
secured by our absence), and ovk av 
dugérep elxe is he would not have 
had both (as he did have). 

§ Sl. 1. KAéppa pev: cf. uh xAéwre 
vow, Il. 1. 132. The position of pév 
shows that the seven words before 
kAdupa belong to both «cAéuya and 
Swpoddxnpua. 

4. wodepetv kal Stadéper Bar: these 
represent (in or. 06/.) the past, the pre- 
sent, and the emphatic future indicated 
by rére, viv, and def (M.T. 32, 119). 

§ 32. 2. 8a rTovrous od xl aeL- 
o0évras (without rods) is, because of 


their disobedience, like wera Dupaxovoas 
olxicGeloas, Vhuc. VI. 3, and _ post 
urbem conditam. This is rare in 
Greek, where we should expect 6:4 rd 
Bh reaOjvac (M.T. 829"). See § 42°, 
with Trav... micbwodvrwy. 

4. ovetrar...d%ws ph Gripev, Le 
bribes them (to effect) that we shall 
not depart (M.T. 339): Ammer (as 
fut.. M.T. 29) is more regular after 
wvetrac than dmiwuev, and has com- 
mended itself to nearly all recent 
editors, though it rests only on a 
grammarian’s authority. (Bekker’s 
Anecd. p. 129 4.) 

5. €ws...mrowhoatro, after the his- 
toric present wvetrar. The clause 
with @ws has a final force (M.T. 614), 
the idea being that he bribed them to 
wait long enough for him to get hts 
army ready. 

6. {va pi...arotfforat (11): the pur- 
pose of wvretrac. 
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peérArAee Kal wapacKkevalerat tropeverOa, e&€rACoLP 
vmeis Kal TepiTAEbcavTes Tais TpLnpeoiwv es IlvAas 
bd , ‘ , \ , ’ ’ es» 
WOTEP MWpoTepovy KNEioaLTe TOV TOTTOV, AAN ap 


: , a> » ’ ea > a 9 VAS 
QKOUOLTE TAVT ATTAYYEAAOVTWOV NUWY KAKELVOS EVTOS 


ein IlvA@y nal pndev Exo Upeis Troe at. ouTa & 
WV Oo Dodurros, éy Popo Kal ‘TON ayovig, bn Kat 
TavTa mpoerhnGsros avuTov, €& Tpo Tov Tos Dwxdas 
amvrorécbat wndicatcbe Bonbeiv, expvyo. Ta mpay- 
par avTov, @ote pucOodTa: Tov KaTadmTVOTOY 
TouvTovl, OUKETL KOLVN peETA TOV AAAwWY TpésBewr, 
> » INS > e a A \ Cd A 9 a \ 
Garr’ dia Kal’ avrov, ToLadTa Tpos Umas elTeiv Kal 
> “ bud b > 4 > “A \ 
aTrayyetNau @v amavt am@deTo. aka 8, 
” b ] A \ 4 “ A b 
avopes "AOnvaior, cal déouar TodTo peuvncOar Tap 
Srov Tov ayava, bt pn KaTnyopnoavTos Aioyivouv 
pnodéev &Ewm HS ypadans ov’ adv éyw Acyov ovde”’ 
2 4 ig , ? > / \ 

€rovovunv étepov' mracais 8 attiaws Kat Braodn- 
pias apa TovTov Keypnudvou avaykn Kapol mMpos 
éxaota TeV KaTnyopnudvwy pikp atroxpivacBa.. 
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7,8. 60.8" refers to the land 
force.—tepitreioavTes Bowep mpé- 
repov reters to the famous expedition 
in 352 B.C, when Athens stopped 
Philip at Thermopylae. See Iv. 17; 
x1x. 84, 319; Grote XI. 403—405; 


. and Hist. § 6. 


g. KArcloaire tov TéTroOv, i.e. make 

be ylae impassable. 
mayyeAAdvrwv: present to 

eeeie as dmayye\dyrwy in 6 is 

past to é£é\@orre. 

§ 33. 1. obra: 
wae ( > 

yovlq, conflict (of mind): 
Vainel refers Hesych. év dywvia, év 
pepluvy, to this passage. 

3. el mpd rov: the older editions 
with nearly all mss. omit ef and 
read xal éx@uyou in 4, making w7- 
gloaobe depend on u}.—wpd tod... 
amwoddoGar, i.e. before he could have 


antecedent of 


time to lay Phocis waste: cf. XIX. 123. 

5. @ore proBotrar: a clear case 
of ore requiring the indicative 
(M.T. 582, 583). 

6. ovxére kotvq: Aeschines alone 
was indicted for rapampeoBela. See 
§ 413, 

8. 80 ov here and 4: obs in § 352 
approach each other very closely, both 
referring to the same thing. 

§ 34. 1,2. a€a, / ashof you (as 
something déiov); S€opar, J evtreat. 
See § 62. 

4. t€w ris ypadfis: he has already 
(§ 9) justitied his discussion of the 
peace; and he repeats his apology 
now, chiefly to call special attention 
to what follows. 

4,5. Grovodpnv Gv refers to his 
present argument (cf. § 9®).—érepov, 
Joreign to the subject, like &\dbrpiov: 
cf, repos Adyos obTos, § 448, 
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TavtT evOrs, ove eis paxpav; tors pev Dawxéas atro- 
Adobat Kal KatacKkadpHvar Tas odes adTav, Duas O 5 
jovyiay ayaydptas, Kal TovT@ TecbevTas pLKpOV 
boTepov oKxevaywyeiy ex TOV aypav, TovTOY dé ypu- 
ciov Aafeiv, kal ert pos TovTOLS THY péev aTréyOaav 
Thy mpos OnBatous cal Berradovs Ty were yever Oat, 
Thy dé xdpw THY bTrép TOV TeTpaypevwy Didinmre@. 10 
Sri 8 ovtw tTadr Eyer, Aéye prot Td Te TOU KadroGe- 37 
vous hdiopa Kal THY émiatoAnY TOU Dirimrov, e€ 
ov apdotépwv tavl arrav? ipiv éorar gavepa. 
reve. 
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[Ext Mvyoidirov dpxovros, ovyxAnrou éxxAyoias bd 
oTpatyyav Kat mpuvtavewv, [Kai] BovAjs yvwoun, patpaxty- 
ptavos Sexdry dmtovtos, KadAuobévys “Ereovikov Padnpevs 
elre pydiva “AOnvaiwy pydeuia mapevpécee ev tH xwpa 

a , : > 9 »” \ a 9 \ 3 
Kottaiov yiyverOat, GAN év acre: Koi Tletpace?, doot py év 10 

3 
Tots ppovpios eiciv dmoreraypevor’ tovTwy 6 éxacrous WV 

4 4 5 a , 3 ‘ , ry 
mapéAaBov ragww Swarynpety pyre apnuepevovtus pte azo- 

“nw a 5 a .) 0 4 BY) a , ” 38 
KotTouvTas. os 0 av arelOnon Twde TW Yydiopart, Evoxos 
” a A , > , oN , 907 
dorw Tois THS mpodocias Emitipiots, eav py Te advvaToV 
2 s \ e Q wo. \ \. Aa s_ 2 , 
erdetkvin wept éavTov ov’ rept O€ Tov ddvvaTou EmtKptverw 
6 éxt tev OrAwy oTparnyos Kai 6 emi THs dioLKyoEws Kal 


€ 


6 Tevs THs BovAns. Kataxomife S€ Kal Ta éx TOV 
ypappareds TH is. ye g 


4. ovdx elg paxpdv (sc. 6567), zof yxpvolovAaPeiv : in malicious contrast 


much later, not a long way off: els 
of looking forward to an end, as in 
§151 8, els IvAalav.—rovs pev...é Tv 
&ypev (7): eleven days after the report 
of the second embassy tothe Assembly, 
the aJarming news of the surrender of 
the Phocians at Thermopylae arrived. 
See Hist. § 36. 

7. okevaywyely, i.e. were bringing 
your goods into the towns, as ordered 
by the decree of Callisthenes (§ 37).— 


to oKevaywyetv. 

8. THv pev Amey Becav... Pirate: 
i.e. Athens by her vacillating course 
got nothing but the ill will of Philip’s 
Greek friends, who believed that she 
would have protected the Phocians 
if she had dared to; while Philip had 
all the credit for ending the Sacred 
War and punishing the sacrilegious 
Phocians. 
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AHMOZOENOYS 


e a , N ’ \ . 2 A , € ‘ 
aypov TavTa THY TaxioTnV, Ta pev évTds oTadiwy ExaToV 
” > ” N a ‘ \ > ‘\ ‘4 e \ 
eixoow eis dorv kai Iletpad, ra 5€ éxtds cradiwy éxaTov 

” 3 e 

etxootv eis “EXevotva cat Pvdnv cai “Adtovav kai ‘Payvotvra 
‘ , 

Kat. Zovviov. | 


"Ap émt ravrais tais édrriot thy eipnyny érrot- 
eto Oe, #) tadr éernyyérArc®” bpiv obtos o picOwres ; 

Aéye 69 thy émiotoAny jv emeure Pidsrrros 
peTa TaUTa. 


EIMISTOAH. 


[BacwAets Maxeddvwy Bidtarmos “AOnvaiwy ty BovdAy 
‘ ~ 4 , »” e a l4 ¥ “ 
kal To Onpw xalipey. tore Huas wapeAnAvOoras elow MAG 
‘ BS 5S ‘ ‘da, ey? e ‘ , \ @ 
kal Ta Kata THY Duwxida bd’ EavTods meroinpévous, Kal doa 
pev Exovoiws mpoceriOero Tav rodtocpaTwv, ppovpas cicayyo- 
, ‘\ \ \ € 4 “\ La 4 N > 
xoras, Ta SE py trraxovovta Kara Kpdtos AaBovTes Kai éfav- 
Sparodicdpevot kateokawapev. axovwy O€ Kal tuas napa- 
4 6 6 a 3 “a , ean 9 X 9 A , 
oxevalerbar Bonbety avtots yeypada ipiv, iva pn ert mA€ov 
2 a \ , F a ‘ ‘ 9 29s , , 
évoxAnoGe rept rovTwy’ Tois wév yap GAots oddey péTPLOV poe 
Soxetre rrovety, THY eipyvnv ovvOeuevot Kal Gpoiws avTimapegd- 
yovres, kal TavTa ovde ouprreptethynppevwy TOV Dwxéwy ev 
a a A , 9 a 
Tais Kowals fpav ovvOnKkats. wore eav py eppevynte Tois 
d@poroynpevots, ovdev mpotepyoere Ew Tov éepOaxevar adt- 
KouvTes. | 


A a oat pre . a 
"Axovete ws cadas dnrot Kal Sispicera: év TH 


Tpos VAS ETLOTOAH TPOS TOUS EaUTOU cUMpAayoUS, 
étt €ym TeTmoinka tavt axovtwov ’AOnvaiwr 
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§ 38. 11. tatr érnyyAreO’; i.e. 
how does the decree just read to you 
agree with the report of Aeschines 
($35)? 

§ 39. This letter must be spurious. 
The genuine letter would have more 
definite allusions to the dissatisfaction 
of Athens, to justify what is said 
of it in § 40. Grote remarks that 


Demosthenes would have spoken ~ 
much more severely of a letter so 
insolent as this one. 

§ 40. 2. apds cuppdxous, with 
Sndot Kal dtoplterac. The letter, 
though addressed to the Athenians, 
was really written for Philip’s allies. 

3. 8t before the direct quotation 
(M.T. 711). 


TTEP! TOY =TE®ANOY 


\ 4 & ’ bl 9 ral ? 
Kat NUTOVPLEVWY, WOT, ELTEP EV Ppoveite, w 
@nBaiot cal Metrarol, TovTovs péev eyOpovs 
e 4 3 \ 4 > 7 
Drornrpeo Ge éwol d€ miatevoete,—ov TovTOLS 
Tois pnuaor yparpas, tavta 6é fovdcpevos Secxvu- 

4 
vat. rétyapobp éx TOUTwY OXET éxetvous AaBawv 
eis TO pnd oTLoby Tpoopav TaY peTa TadiTa pnd 

3 4 > 3 7A U \ / 9 “~ 

aicOdves Gar, aX éGocat TavTa Ta Tpaywata éKel- 
vov ud éavT@ TOL a acOa: é& dv rais Trapovo aus 
ouppopais ot TaXavr rapoe: weexpavrat. o 6€ Taurys 
THS Tictews avT@ evvepiyes Kat owvaryowaTns, cat 
6 Seip’ amaryyet has Ta Wevdh Kat pevarias vuas, 
ovTés éoTiv 6 TA OnBalwv ddvpopevos viv man Kat 
ducEv@v ws oiKTpa, Kal TovTwV Kai TaV év Daxedot 
Kakov Kal do addr TerovOacw of “EXAnVES atrav- 
TwY avTos wy aitios. OHrAOY yap OTL au pev adyeis 
émi trois cupBeBnxdow, Aicyivn, Kal tous OnBaiovs 
éXecis, KTH’ Exwv ev tH BowTia Kat yewpyav Ta 
? / 2. AN eg / 2D\ b] , eo a 
éxeivav, éyw 5€é yaipw, bs ebOds éEnrovuny wo Tod 
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8. wer’ exelvous AaPov, he carried 
them (his allies) away (M.T. 895); 
the figure is continued in els ré with 
the infinitives. 

11, € wv, as a result of which. 

12. ot radalmwpor: OnBaior is 
added in all mss. except 2. Of 
course the destruction of Thebes by 
Alexander is chiefly-meant, and this 
suggests the digression in § 41; but 
the condition of Thessaly after the 
peace, which had been in Philip’s 
power since 352 B.C., may well be 
included. See 1X. 26: OerraXla ras 
Exec; ox! rds wodcrelas Kal Tas wédexs 
abrav rapypnra: kal rerpapxlas xaré- 
orncey, iva wh udvoy Kara modes AANA 
kal kar €0vn SovAetwour; 

§ 41. 1. 68€...cuvepyds, i.e. Le who 
helped him thus to persuade his allies: 
with wricrews cf. riorevoere, § 40%, 


3. &tayyeldas ta Wed: see § 35. 
In x1x. 4, Demosth. puts &» drjyyerre, 
his report, first among the things for 
which an ambassador should render 
an account. 

4. OSupdpevos: see the solemn 
and eloquent invocation of Aesch. 
In Ill. 133, O7Bac dé, OFBat, wdbrus 
doruyelTwy, KT, with 156, 157. 

Q. «KThp éxav: Aesch. is charged 
with holding a confiscated Theban 
estate (xrjua is in Z alone) by the 
gift of Alexander; as in XIX. 145 
Philocrates and Aeschines are charged 
with having xrijuara xal yewpylac 
waumdnets in Phocis by gift of Philip. 
We have no independent evidence on 
either of these charges. 

10. éyrovpnv: Demosth. was 
among the eight or ten Attic orators 
who were demanded by Alexander 
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mov tw’ é TOAAOU TrONELOUpLEVOL. 
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34 A \ 
OTE yap Trepuwy 44 


@Dirmmos “TAAvpiovs nal TpiBardovrs, tivas dé Kat 
Trav “EXAnvey KaTeaTpEpeTo, Kab Suva pets TOAAAS 
Kat peyaras état? id’ caro, Kal TIVES TOY AK 
TOV TOAEWY ETL TH THs eipyivns ‘efovedg” Baditerres 5 
éxeiae StepOeipovto, av els obTos Hv, TOTE Tavtes 
ep’ ods TavTa TmapecKevaser’ EKELVOS erronepovvTo. 
et O€ ial go0avovro, € €repos daryos oUTOS, Ov ™pos ee. 
eyo pev yap mpowheryor Kal SremapTupduny Kab Tap 45 
Upiv aet Kal Grrot meudOeinv’ ai dé mores évocovr, 
TOV pev ev TH TrorTevVerOat Kal mpatrew Swpo- 
Soxovvtwv kai SiaPGeipopever eri ypnuact, Tov 8 
idiwT@y Kai TOAAOY TA wey OV TPOOpwpevwr, TA 5é 5 


against for a long time: wodepovpevot 
(impf.) is past to #-yov, which covers 
the whole time of the peace to 340 B.c. 
See émodeuoivro, § 447. 

§ 44. 2. "IAAvpiots Kal Tr- 
Baddois : Diodorus( xv. 69) mentions 
a victorious inroad of Philip into 
Illyria in 344 B.C., and Torphyrius 
Tyr. (Miiller, Hist. Gr. 111, p. 691) 
says of Philip, ofros rods mepi rhv 
Xwpay dwavras édovlwoaro rodeulous, 
peyarnyv xrynoduevos Sivauv,xal T pe- 
BaddXovs vrordéas. 

3. “EAAfvev: see Grote x1. 612— 
614, and Hist. §§ 41, 46—49.—8vvd- 
pets, like our forces, but including al- 
lies (even without troops): see § 2341. 

4. tev & tTdév wédXewv: he counts 
Aesch. as one of those who took 
advantage of the peace to visit Mace- 
donia, implying that the process of 
corruption was still going on. In 
XIX. 13 he says he first discovered the 
corruption of Aesch. on the return of 
the first embassy in the spring of 
346 B.C. 

8. €repos Adyos ovTos, “is 7s 
another matter: cf. &dXos Av en Abyos 
otros, IX. 16: dAdos dy Fv Adyos, 


[xu1.] 7. 


§ 45. 1. Stepaprupépny, protested 
(called Gods and men to witness) : 
cf. obtestor. See § 199°.—mrap tpiv 
probably refers to orations VI., VIII. 
and Ix. 

2. Saroe wep hOelny, whithersoever 
I was sent, referring to the embassies 
mentioned in § 244 (below) and prob- 
ably to others. In § 244% we have 
brot éréupOny, referring to some of, 
the same embassies as 87rot reupOeinv 
here. But there the leading clause, 
ovdapod...dr7jAGoy, is particular, and 
its verb is aorist, not imperfect (as 
here); the relative clause is therefore 
particular and has the indicative reg- 
ularly (M.T. 536). If he had said 
I always came off superior in § 2444, 
we should have 8roz weu@Oelny there: 
see éy ois xparnOeter...xaTertpégero, 
§ 2449.—évédcouvv: Demosth. is espe- 
cially fond of this figure of a diseased 


state: see II. 21; IX. 12, 39, 50; 
XIX. 259 (West. ). 
3. Tav...mparreav (one substan- 


tive): cf. § 11% and note on § 4°. 
4. emi xphpact, for (with a view 
to) money; not by money, like bd 


Xpnudrwy, 
5. l8wwrdv: here opposed to rd»... 
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pe »] e 4 e J N a lf 
Ty Kae av pactovyn Kat oyorn Sercafopuevonr, 
/ 

Kat eaiooran Te waOos werovOdTwv aravtwv, TAH 
b 939 e \ e v > iQ X \ ef 
oux éd éavtois éxdotev olopedveoy To Savov Hew 
\ aA -e_f , \ oe a ’ a 
kal dia TeV éTépwv Kivddverv Ta éavTaV aopharas 
7 fig 7 99 ? / 
oynoev dtav BovrwvTa. eit olpar oupBEeBnxe 
a “ , » 3 \ A A N > 4 
Trois pev mwrAnOeoww avTl THs ToAAHS Kal axaipov 
e Q 4 \ 3 0 4 bd Xr , a de 
pa upias Thv Eédevlepiay aTroX\@dXEKEVal, TOUS O€ 
7 osatnellat Kal TaAXa TAHnY EavTO’s oLopevols 

a J 
T@AELY TpwToVs éauTO’s TempaKxdolty aicbécBat ° 
avtt yap dirwv kat Edvwv, & ToT’ wvopalovTo Hvik’ 
éSwpoddxour, viv kéraKes Kal Oeois éyOpot Kal TarD’ 
& mpoonke mavr axovovo,  ovdels yap, avdpes 
’ a \ a ’ t a 
A@nvaiot, To Tov mpodiddvTos cupdépoy fnTav 
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xphuaT avarioxel, ovd éreddv Oy av mpinrar 


KUpLoS ‘yévynTat T@ Wpoddtn aupBovrA@ Tepi TaV 
Nouray ete ypHtar> ovddy yap av Hv evdatpoveore- 

, > >] > 4 “A , aA 
pov mpodcTov, aAX ovK éott TaVTAa* TOMEV; TOAD 
ye eat dei. adr errecday TOV mpayyaTwv éyKpaTns 
o Entav adpyev KataoTy, Kal Tov TavTa aTrodopevwn 


»yees 


mwparrev (3), private citizens; gener- 
ally, any men who are not of a given 
class, as mot senators, XIX. 18; cf. 
larpos kal létwrns, Thuc. 11. 48. 

6. Sedrcalopévav, caught, as by a 
bait (déXeap). 

7. Tovovrovi...merovOdTrav is ex- 
plained by éxdorwy olowévwy k.7..— 
wAHV odk eh éavrods, upon all but 
themselves. 

9. tdv érépwv Kivb0vev, others’ 
(not other) dangers. 

§ 46. 2. rots pev wAHGerw, she 
common people (cf. rSv Torrey, § 45°) 
in various states: cf. ry wév... rad dé 
in § 45% 4. 

3,5. G&mrodwdexévar (M.T. 109): 
i.e. the result has been that they Aave 
/ost their liberty; the idea of the per- 
fect in the next clause appears more 


naturally in werpaxdouv (5) than in 
alcbéoGat, to find out that they have 
sold themselves first (M.T. 904). For 
the case of remrpaxéocv see G. 928}, 

8. dxovovoiv, audiunt, they hear 
themselves called: cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 16, 
17, SI curas esse quod audis. 

§ 47. 3. éweddv...yévnrat, a/fer 
he has become master of what he has 
bought (M.T. 90). For the assimila- 
tion of dy av mplyra, which really 
conditions «Upios yévnrat, see M.T. 

63. 
; ovdev...rpoddérov, for (other- 
wise) zothing would be happier than 
a traitor. 

6. mé0ev;...Set: cf. §§ 522, 140%, 
and ws ydp; § 312%. 

8. Kal, also, with Ty drodopévwy. 


ee he -_— a" 
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0 2 \ \ \ i IS. ’ \ ; 
Seotrotns éati, Thy Se Tovnpiay eidas tote 67, TOTE 
Kab ploel Kal amiotel Kal mpomnAraxicer. 
d€- Kai yap et tapeAnrdvbey o TeV TpayyaTov 
Kalpos o TOU y eidévat Ta TovadTa Kalpds adel 
mapectt Tos ev Ppovovot. 
diros wvoudero, Ews mpovdaxev “OrvvOov: péype 
Tovtov Tiporas, éws am@rece OnBas* wéypt TovTOU 
Evdcxos kai Liwos o Aapicaios, &ws Berrarav vio 
Dirirm@ éroinoay. 
pévov Kal Th KaKOV ovYl TracyYeYTMOY TAT 7 OlKOU- 
pevn perth yéyoven. 

N J II 4 AX b M , P ? b , : 
Kai tt IldperAdros ev Meydpos; ov azrepptpmevot ; 
: e iy 4 > » 8 ¢ € mr, 
€& wv ‘kal ,cadéotat av Tis tool OTL oO padtoTa 

U4 N @ “A / \ a b] > 4 
durAatrov THv éavTov tratpibda Kal mreEioT avTire 
yov Tovtos, obTos tiv, Aicyivn, Trois mpodidodct 

‘ le ‘ M” 39? 4 / 
Kal pcBapvovor To éyew éf Stw Swpodoxncere 
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oKxoTreite 48 
pwéxpt tovtov Aaobeévns 
5 
cir éXNavvopévov Kali bBp.lo- 
Ti 8 ’Apiotpatos év XiKvav, to 
49 


§ 48. 4. péxpe rodrov with ews, 
twice repeated. See roAAd in § 812-8; 
cf. obx in § 250111 and 3221-8, Ex- 
pressions like this show the relative 
character of €ws and other particles 
meaning wzti/, (M.T. 611, 612.)— 
Aac@évns: Lasthenes and Euthy- 
crates are often mentioned as traitors 
who betrayed Olynthus to Philip: see 
Plut. Mor. p. 178 B: ray dé repi Aa- 
chévny Tov ‘OrtvOioy eyKadodvTwr Kal 
dyavaxrovytwy Sri mpodéras avrovs 
Emoe Tay wept roy Pl\iwrov droka- 
Nodot, oxarods Edy (sc. Pitwros) pices 
kat aypolxous elvac Maxedévas xal rh 
oxaphny oxagdhy déyovras, ie. they 
called a spade a spade. 

6. Tiwpédrdas: Timolaus was a 
Theban, who was probably active in 
causing the surrender of Thebes to 
Philip after Chaeronea. Theopompus 
calls him the greatest voluptuary who 
was ever engaged in state affairs. 
See § 295 15, 

7. Zipos: Simus belonged to the 


Thessalian house of the Aleuadae at 
Larissa, who called in Philip against 
the tyrants of Pheraein 3528.c. See 
Ifist. § 5. Eudicus is not otherwise 
known. 

9g. Tl Kaxov ovxl macxévTwv 5 = 
ovdévy kaxdv ovxl (Le. mavTa Kaka) 
racxévTwy.—traoc fH olkoupévy is 
properly the whole habitable world, i.e. 
the Greek world; as in Ev. J.uc. il. I 
It is the whole Roman world. But 
here it is merely a loose expression 
with no special limit. We should 
say, “all the world is full of these 
wretches.” 

10. Aplorparos, a tyrant of Sicyon. 

11, IléptAAos, of Megara: see 
XIX. 295. Perillus and Aristratus are 
in the “black-list” of Cor. § 295. 
For Philip’s intrigues in Megara see 
Grote XI. 613, 621. 

§ 49. 4. Td xe... weprrored, 
secures for you your opportunities for 
being bribed (the wherewithal to be 
bribed). 
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"AreEavdpou ; mdbev AaBevre 4 TAS aEtwOdvTL; ovTeE 
DirAlrmov Edvov ovr’ ’AreEavdpov Pidov elzrouw’ av 


> 4 b] if 4 ’ \ \ \ \ 
eyo o¢,(oby otto paivopat,et wy Kal Tovs Deprotas 


Kat TOUS adAO TL pLcOod mpaTTovTas, Pirouvs Kal 
Edvous Sei xareiv TOV picOwmcapevwv. AXN ovK EoTL 
tavta*> oGev ; TroAXOD ye Kal dei. GAAA pLocOwrTov 
éya oe Dirimov mporepov, cat vov *AdeEavdpou 
KAN®, Kal ovToL Tavtes. e€: & atrioTeis, épwTnoov 
avTous: paddov & éyw Tovl irép cod Troijow. 
mToTepov wpiv, @ avodpes "AOnvaiot, Soxet plalwros 
Atoyivns, } Eévos. elvar "AreEdvdpov / axoves & 
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52 


ave 
5 


Aeyouotv. 


BovAopat toivuy 75n Kal wept THs ypadys adTis 


53 


aTroNoynoacbat, cal dueEerAOeiv Ta Trempaypev euavTe, 
7 / QO A > / ed ’ UA > @& 
iva. KaiTrep eldas Aicyivns jouas axovaon bc a& hype 


6 Thy fevlay enol mpodpépwv rhv 
"AdeEd vSpou. 

4. Wé0ev...dfw0évr.; with dra- 
matic energy for wé0ev %daBes 4 ras 
HEwOns ; cf. § 1283, 

6. Oepiords, reapers, properly ex- 
tra farm-hands, called in at the 
harvest. 

§ 52. 4. ovro. mdvres probably 
included both court and audience. 

6. ptrOwrds: most Mss. (2 only 
by correction) read ulo@wros, follow- 
ing the absurd story of Ulpian (see 
Schol.), that Demosth. pronounced 
this word pic@wros to make the judges 
correct his accent by shouting out the 


§§ 53—125. Having finished his 
reply to the charges foreign to the 
indictment, he now proceeds to the 
indictment itself. We have (1) an 
introduction (§§ 53—59), (2) a dis- 
cussion of ‘his public life (§§ 60—109), 
(3) a reply to the charge that the 


D 


very word pio@wrdés which he wanted 
to hear. It is much more likely— 
indeed, it is certain—that he saw by 
the faces of his hearers that it was 
safe for him to put this question 
boldly; and he was probably greeted 
by an overwhelming shout of uic Owrds, 
pucOwrds, from both court and au- 
dience. The judges, more than four- 
fifths of whom voted in a few hours 
to acquit Ctesiphon and to condemn 
Aeschines to a fine and atumla, were 
by this time ready to respond to such 
a sudden appeal, after listening to 
this most conclusive argument with 
its brilliant close. 


orator was Urevduvos when it was pro- 
posed to crown him (§§ I10—II9), 
(4) a defence of the proposal to crown 
him in the theatre (§§ 120, 121), and 
(5) a conclusion (§§ 122—125). 

§§ 53—59. Introduction, includ- 
ing the reading of the indictment. 
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§ 53. 4. 


AHMOZOENOYS 


\ Ud A / \ a 
kal ToUTwY THY mpoBeBovrEvpEevwY, Kal TOAA@ El- 
” , A . , 
Covwv ert TovTwv Swpedy, Sixatos elvat Tuyyaverv. 
/ 4 \ \ 2 \ J 
Kat por reye THY ypadny avTnv AaBov. 


TPA®H. 


[Emit Xatpwvdov dpxovros, éhapnBortvos extn tora- 
4 r , > 4 K 0 ‘iS > 4 ‘ ‘\ 
pévov, Aioyivns ‘Atpopyrov KoOwxidys dajveyxe mpos Tov 
dpxovra apavopwy Kata Kryowpavros tov Aewodévous 
é | , 4 »” 4 , e » A 
AvadAvoriov, ort éypaye rapavopov Whptopa, ws dpa del 
orepavacat Anpooévyy AnpooBévovs Ilataviéa xpvow ore- 
pavw, Kai dvayopetoat év TH Oedrpw Arovvatots Tots weydAots, 
a a 9 re A , 
tpaywoots Katvots, Te orepavot 6 Spuos Anpoobérnv Anpo- 
abévovs Tlataviéa xpvop orepave apetns eveKa, Kal edvoias 75 
g A 
éxwv duareret eis Te Tos “EAXnvas amavras kal tov Sjpov 
tov “A@nvaiwy, cai dvdpayabias, cat dire StareAc? rparrwv 
\ X , x B eX t a 3 , VO 50 , 2 A 
Kat A€ywv Ta Tiota, TH Onuw Kat mpoOvuds éore mrovety 
N A A 
6 tt dv Svvyta adyabov, wavra tadta Wevd) ypdwas kat 
“A 4 a A 
Tapavopa, TOV VOLWY OVK EWVTWY TPWTOV peV WevdEls ypahas 
eis Ta Onudoia ypdppata KataBddAcoOa, cita Tov bmevOvvov 
a ” be , \ . 32 N a 
atepavory (€ore d€ Anpoobevns retyorovos Kai émi To Dew- 
pix@m reTaypevos), Ere O€ py dvayopevey Tov oTépavoy ev 
A A A“ A > 
7T® Oedtpw Atovvoiows tpaywdav TH Katvy, GAN’ éav pev 7 
“\ a 3 “” ‘4 > a oN x ¢ l4 
BovAn oredavot, év ro Bovreurnpiw averreiv, éav b& 4 7OAts, 
> N ] ” > a 4 4 , 
ev ITveve €v ty €xxAnoig. Tipnua TadavTa wevTyKovTa. 


Ttav wpoBeBovAcupévay 


10 
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338—337 B.c.; but the indictment 


(pass.), strictly accurate for the pro- 
visions of the mpoBovd\evpa of Ctesi- 
phon, which had passed only the 
Senate. The corresponding phrase 
for the items of a Widioua would be 
Tov évyndionédvwy. Cf. r&v yeypap- 
pévwr, § 564, 

5. Slkartos elvar, chat J deserve: 
personal use of dlxasos (M.T. 762). 

S§ 54,55. This spurious docu- 
ment once passed for the ‘single 
undoubtedly genuine Athenian indict- 
ment.”? Chaerondas was archon in 


was brought in the spring of 336. 
The ypad} rapavéuwy came before 
the Pecpobérat, not before the Chief 
Archon. 

The expression rpaywydots Kxatvois, 
§ 548, on the day of the new tragedians, 
i.e. when new tragedies were per- 
formed, is confirmed by rots rpaywdots, 
Aesch. 111. 45. In § 55% rpayyd av 777 
kawvy is probably corrupt. 

See note on the spurious mpofov- 
Neuza of Ctesiphon in § 118. 


TEP] TOY STE?ANOY 


35 


KAyntTnpes Kydicopov Kydicodivros “Papvovotos, KAéwv 
KrXéwvos Kodwxidys. | 

“A pev Staxer Tov ndicpatos, & avdpes ’AOn- 
| vaiol, Tavt’ éotiv. eyo o am aitav TovTwWY, TpaTOV 
| 


56 


oipat OArov Ypiv troinoey, Stt wavra Sixaiws atroXo- 

YAjoopat: tHv yap avTny TovT@ TrolnodpEevos TAV 
yeypappevwy takiv, epi wavrwv ép@ xa exactov 5 
| edeEjs, Kal ovdev exwv Trapanetyra. TOU meV Ov 57 
ypaypat mparrovta Kal AgyovTa, | Ta BéXTIoTa pe TO 
! ono Siaredelvyeat mpadupoy elvat rroeiv & tt Sbvar 
pat ayaov, al érraiveiv ert tovro.s, év Tols TreTroXL- 

Teupevols THY Kpiow eElvat vouitw: amo yap TOUTwY 5 
| éferaloudvwv evpeOnoeta, eit adnOA epi éyod 


| yéeypahe Krnoipav tabta nal mpoonxovta, cite Kal 
| 


| 


ee 


NO 


§ 56. 1. “A pév SubdKe: the 
passages of the decree quoted in the 
indictment are all that are accused of 
illegality. 

3. mwavra Stxalws dtrodoyhoopas : 
this is a sarcastic allusion to the de- 
mand of Aesch. (202) that the court 
compel Demosth., if he is allowed to 
speak at all, to follow’ his opponent’s 
order of argument: dfiwoatre roy 
Anpocbévny rov abrov tpérov daodo- 
yetcOat Svmep kayo xarnydpynxa. See 
note on § 26. It happens that Aesch. 
states the charges in the indictment in 
the order in which Demosth. wishes 
to reply to them, just the order which 
Aesch. is anxious to prevent him 
from following: in his speech he has 
followed an entirely different order. 
See Essay 1. § 4. 

4. Tev yeypappévwr (pass.), of the 


, items of the indictment: see note on 


§ 534. véypaumac and éypddny may 
be used as passives of both ypddw, 
propose (abill), and ypdqdouat, txdict: 
see dtxalws yeypaupéva, XXIII. 101, 
@ yéyparra, ibid. 18; Ta ypadpérra, 
the proposed measures, Cor. § 864; ovde 


ypadévra, not even indicted, § 2228. 
But ‘yéypaypat is generally middle 
(seldom passive, as here) of Ypapomar, | 
indict: see § 595, yeypappuévos raira: 
cf. yéypayat, § 1197. 

5. Kad’ &acrov édetifis : by taki 
up each point in the order of the in 
dictment, he will ensure completeness 
in his defence. The same sarcasm is 
kept up. 


§ 57. 1. rot ypdbau... cal éracvetv 


; (sc. Krnotp evra) depends on rip xpl- 


ow (5). mpdrrovra,..dyabov (2—4) 
is in substance quoted from the de- 
cree: cf. § 594. Aesch. (III. 49) pro- 
fesses to quote the exact words, re 
career kal Néywv kal mpadrrwy Ta 
dpirra T® Shum: cf. other references 
in Aesch. IOI, 237. 

4. ératveiv: see § 1133 and note. 

6—8. GAnOf, mpoofKovTa, and 
ev5H are predicates to raira (sc. 
byra).—etre kal Wevdh: Kal, on the 
other hand (perhaps untranslatable), 
expresses parallelism with dAn67: cf. 
elre kal uh, § 58°. See note on kal 
before StexwrvOn, § 604, 
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§ 58. 1. 


AHMOZOENOYS 


vrevd7, * 
evduvas Say orepavoy Kal apeireiy ev TO Dear py 
Tov oTépavov Rerevoat, “k Soe ‘wey nryoupat Kat 
TovTO Tots emoATevpevos, elt AES Elue TOU 
oTepavov Kal THS avappnoews THS év TovToLS, EbTE 
kal pn: ére péevtor kal Tots vopous Sextéov elvai 
uot doxet cal ods tadta ypadev chy TOUT. 
OUTWoL Mev, @ av pes "AOnvaiot, Sixqigys Kay aT AOS 
THY amronorylav eyvana mroveia Bau, Badtodpa. 8 én’ 
auTa & qWémpaxtai po. Kat pe pnoels brodaBn 
atrapTav Tov Adyov THS ypadys, éav els “EAAnviKAS 
ampates Kal ddyous éumréawm* oO yap Siwxwy Tov 
yudippatos, TO Avery Kab mparrewy Ta dpiota HE, 
Kal yeypappevos tav? as ovK adnOij, OUTS eoTLV 
6 TOUS Tepl atavTwy ToV épyol mTeTroNTEVPEVwDV 
Adyous,otixelous Kal avayxalous TH ypahy TeToLnKas. 
elra Kal ToAN@Y Tpoaipécewy ovaaY THs TodLTELas) 
7TO...KedeDoat (3), che 


TO 06 pt) mpooypdxpavra émetdav Tas 58 


59 


5 


to rots memroXtrevpévors, which it ex- 


bidding me (in his decree) ¢4o be 
crowned...and the crown to be pro- 
claimed in the theatre (orepavoty and 
dvecrety in the usual active form) : 
this clause is repeated in TovTo (4) 
as subject of Kouwvety.—py Tpoc- 

yeaavra...6@: Aesch. makes it a 
eeial act of shamelessness in Ctesi- 
phon (see 11, 12) to omit this saving 
clause. It was frequently added in 
such decrees: see C. Att. II. no. 114 
(343B.C.), cTeparOca: xpuowy orepdvy 
éredav Tas evOdvas Sp. This proviso, 
according to Aesch. (12), did not 
make the decree legal, though it 
showed .a sense of shame in the 
mover, 


te. 
7s concerned with my public acts, 
(namely with the question) whether 


I deserve the crown etc. or not. The 
loose relation of er’ &é&tbs eiue x.7.X. 


Kowvwvetv ... memoAvreupévots, 


Kal ph (6), lit. 7 ink this too — 


plains, is permissible after the full 
form in § 571-5; without this it would 
be obscure. 

év rovrots: i.e. before the people 
(in the theatre). 

Tovs vowous: the arguments are 
given in §§ 110—121.—Sexréov etvar 
=decxvivar detv. 


9. Pabdvotpar, 7 wel! proceed (cf. 
7 


§ 59. 2. ‘EAAnucds...Adyous, 
1.e. @ discussion of our foreign policy, 
i.e. our relations to other Greek states. 
See note on olxelwy, ‘EAAnuxGv, and 
gevex Ov, § 3115. Demosthenes selected 
foreign affairs as his special depart- 
ment: see § 628. 

3. Tod Wplopartos, depending on 

7d Néyerv... ue, i.e. the clause declaring 
ele. 

5. yeyrannenes (middle) : s€e note 
on § 564 

8. mpoarperewy Tis tmoActelas, 


TTEP! TOY STE®ANOY 


THY epi Tas ‘EAXAnUKAaS mpadkes ethounv éyw, @oTE 
kat Tas arodeiEes éx TovT@V Sixatds ety Troveta Oat. 
a ‘ 9 \ A 4 A 
A pév otv mpd Tov trodTEeverOat Kat Snunyo- 
aA J N WwW l4 / 37 
peiy éué, mpovrAaBe Kal xatéoye Didimos, édow: 
a3QAs N e Le 7 ? \ b 4 ral >] > 3 
ovdéy yap HnyoUmas TOUTwY elvat pos eves 28 ad 
b sd e , 3 \ aA 39 DJ 4 J \ N s 
Hs quepas emt tabr’ eréeorqy eyo Kal Stex@rUOn, 
TavT avapvicw Kal, ToUTa@V heEw Adyov, TocoDTOV 
UIrelTrOV. mdeondern pd, dvdpes "A Onvaior,., per’ ur- 
np&e Pirie. tapa yap Tots "EAAnow, ob Ticly, 
GX Grracw opoiws, Popav mpodotav Kal dSwpodc- 
Kov Kat Oeois éyOpav avOparrav oven yever Oar 
TOTAUTHY ) bony oveets rw ™ porepov pe uvnTae rye- 
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Io 


60 


61 


youviay: ous ouvaryovirTas Kal cuvepryous haBow 5 


Kal mpeTepov Kaxas Tous “"EXAnvas éyovras mMpos 


departments of the government (open 
to choice). 


§§ 60—109. Inthis general de- 
fence of his public policy, (1) hz de- 
fends his fixed principle of opposition 
to Philip’s aggressions (§§ 60—72) ; 
(2) he speaks of the events which im- 
mediately preceded the outbreak of 
war with Philip in 340 B.c. (§§$ 73— 
101 ), avoiding all mention of the later 
Amphissian war and the other events 
which led to the battle of Chaeronea; 
(3) he defends his trierarchic law 
(§§ 102—109). 

§ 60. 1. mpd rod wodtteder Oat: 
ie public life of Demosth. properly 
began with his spegeh on the Sym- 
mories in 354 B.c. (Hist. § 8); but 
his responsibility for the foreign policy 
of Athens began after the peace of 
346 (§ 187). Still, his fixed policy of 
opposing Philip, though unsuccessful 
at first, goes back at least to the 
First Fnilippic in 351; and he is here 
(§§g60—72) defending his public life 
as a whole, seldom mentioning his 
special acts. He reserves these for a 


later part of his argument (§§ 79—94, 
and after § 159). 

2. mpotAaBe and xarécye com- 
bined have the idea of securing by 
being beforehand. 

4. Kal StexwA0On: see note on 
kalin § 577. «al expresses parallel- 
ism with wpot\aBe cai xaréoyxe, and 
strengthens the antithesis between 
what Philip dz¢@ before Dem. appeared 
and what he was prevented from doing 
afterwards. a dcexwrvOn represents 
an active form @ avréy dtexwAvoa: no 
infinitive is understood. 

5. torotrov treo, affer pre- 
misting the following. Demosth. has 
no preference for the forms in -de 
(e.g. roodvde) in referring to what is 
to follow. 

6. wtbariipfe: cf. tadptac mor, § 13, 

§ 61. 2. dgopav, a2 crop: see the 
list of this crop of traitors in § 295. 
For dopa, rush, see note on § 271%. 

6. Kal mpdrepov...€xovras=oi xal 
mwpérepoy kax as elxov, impf. partic. Cf. 
vocotvras év avrois, IX. 50, and xaxds 


dtexeluePa, 1X. 28. See §§ 45—49. 


38 AHMOS@ENOYS 


e \ . a a 
EauTousy Kal oTactacTiK@s ETL yeipov St€OnKe, ToS 
peév éEarratav, tois 5é did0vs, tous b€ wavra Tpdrov 
é Q / N 5 / > , \ e oN a 
tapleipwv, Kal OLveoTNOEV ELS EPH TrOAAG, EVOS TOV 
aoupdépovTos atraot GvTos, Keo Avery EKELVOY péeyaV 10 
COS 
yiyvecOa. év TolavTy O€ KaTacTdce Kal é7 ayvola 62 
Tov cuvioTapevou Kal hvopevoy Kakov TaV aTaVTw! 
“EAAnvev évtwv, Set cxoTreiy mas, avdpes "AOnvaio., 
Ti mpoonxov mv édéoOat mpdrrev Kal troveiy THY 
t N , ni / ? 9 a a e \ 
TONLV, Kal TOUTWY AOYOY Tap E€m“ov AaBeEW Oo yap 5 


~ a 
- Ne 
et 


évtavO’ éavtov tdéas Tis mrodTElas els eyo. ‘oTeE- 63 


2. NN 3 A Ac / \ / 3 > “a \ 
246 pov auTnv éypnv, Atoyivn, TO ppdvny’ adeioay nat 
\ > / ‘\ e A > “a aA \ / 
Thy ablay TH avTns, év TH @ertar@v Kat AodrgoTrwv 
rage. cuyxataxtacOa Pirinr@e thv Tov ‘EXAjnvov 
apxiny kal Ta TOY Tpoydvev Kara Kal Sika’ dvat- 5 


9. Stéorynoev...moAdAa: cf. [X.] 52s 
yeyévact ka avdrovs Exaoror, Apyeior, 
OnBaior, Aaxedarudvior, KopivOr01, ’Ap- 
xddes, juets. (Bi.) 

10. wkwAbvev: in apposition with 
évds TOU guudépovros. An appositive 
infinitive generally has the article in 
the fully developed language. 

§ 62. 1. @ dyvola (sc. év)... 
bévrav—e7' dyvootvrwy, ér’ belonging 
in sense to dyvolg. Vémel: guun 
adhuc ignorarent etc. 

2. ovmorapévou: cf. VI. 35, éws... 
cuvlcrarat Ta Wpaypuara. 

4. @wparrew Kal movetv: see § 48, 
When these words do not have their 
proper distinction of do and make, 
they sometimes have no apparent dis- 
tinction: see § 246511, and Iv. 5, 
ovdey av dy vuvl wemolynxev Expatker. 

6. évrat0’...rfis moAurelas: parti- 
tive. Cf. § 59%. 

§ 63. 1. «wérepov airy éxpfy... 
Gvatpety; should she...have helped 
Philip to gain his dominion over the 
Greeks, and (so) have set at naught 
the glorious and gust deeds of our 


ancestors ? Here, and in uy roniy and 
mepudecy (also depending on éypfv), 
in mpoojKe moety and @5a Adve 7 
ypadev in § 66% 4, in éxpHv morety in 
§ 69%, and davivar éxpHy in § 71 10-2, 
we have simply the ordinary use of 
the infinitive depending on a past 
verb expressing duty or propriety, 
with none of the idiomatic force by 
which (for example) @e ce édGetv 
often means you ought to have gone 
(but did not go). These expressions 
are all repetitions or enlargements of 
tl wpocjKxov Rv in § 624, which obvi- 
ously asks only what was it right for 
Athens to do? with no implied idea that 
she did or did not do the right thing. 
So in § 63! the question is simply was 
tt her duty to help Philip etc.? 

2. +d ppdvynpa kal thy dflav, her 
spirit and her dignity. 

3. év...rd£e. implies a descent to 
their level and serving in their ranks. 
The Thessalians helped Philip in the 
Amphissian war; the Dolopians are 
probably mentioned only to disparage | 
the Thessalians further. 





TEP! T2¥ S =BAN™ 


peiv ; % Toure per uy Tue. Jem vad BC Luts. 

” apa ovpiyciuea & andes eames. ex. TIA 
cbave ws euce ee Wiha. TER Tee TE 
preva ; GXA@ UD epee TW Aud fT US 
TEN paypepns ACemS GD EIMUAND. ~Te Thue Lel.cas 
yeveoOar THF Woluv Esnure> 22. TI-=gnU —T T20L.- 
Tlas Tev cupsedyanteo tuG “Eivenc. cred cz. 
alcypev, A ap Gerrakaus cre TIS 4k “INT W 
EL7TOL TIS. THE Teplenpaanuay Teak Mo IIUEIL FT. 
Ty Tis dias wheovetias Eur ie 1 ia Asecizs cz. 


"ét 


Meconvious cas “Aprpeous Pensa. 


att Clu SEW fi 


TrOAol, padXov be Taree. yeican w n0 27 ty oreo. 
Kat ‘yap a PED ows pee @outms sys eco 


arumy, Kat pera TOUS IPD NGUY HII. aT € 2 2. 
TULPAYov pire To arRas (Eee: arte: ar res 


umqoas, P Gr 715 


ET PATTED EKELPOS. gene was 1 cazm; spi - 


foe 





e Uj ‘ » 7 © ° be 
avravtey To akfiepa. THY ryeuobias. Try em 


qeptcihero, padrov ce cat zas 


7. coup Pyospeve d paSeis xulioe : 

. Aesch. 111. 90, 8 rpé3qXor fp és 3 
vow el ph xwréoere. In bet we 
ight have the future optativ-. 

8. Tatra wepudciv yyvépeva, (2 
low these acts fo go on; wepudeiv 
evoueva would be fo allow them ts 
oppen (M.T. 148 and 903%,. 

§ 64. 1. viv, now, when the fight 
x liberty isended: rots rexrpay yé rns 
fers to the fight itself. —rév paédtor 
Tipdovra, ie. the severest critic. 

3. yevdoOar, fo join (not fo belong 
): cf. Ar. Nub. 107, roérwy yevot 









3. @s &pdrnce: i.e. at 
aeronea. Philip treated Athens 
ith great consideration after the 
ttle, restoring her 2000 prisoners 
ithout ransom; but wreaked his 


! 


WOMTE2s. Aces 
Seales so ee es Ae SR Sees 
Z.7- “25%. Sevace te. S Rass 
H°x. Fo larnie NL ore. 


Sd Se 1 - ~w 


exer ariwy, ee ia eee ea 

6. av av ns.. “ROT ]yOpta. pa 
mig 3 ferias: oe Se Rr ee 
blame ant roougar crete: the older 
editicns have d6uas By dy res ani 
Kava Twvots ésartiwtsrrar, With an 
entirely different meaning. 

8. d£iwpa.. ‘Tyepoviar.. ~Devtepiay: 
see XIX. 260, Trotro TO wpayua (the 
corruption «f leading men by Philp) 
Oerrar\oy pev... THY NY suortar aad rd 
Kowwy atiwua awwitwrere, vie J F5y 
kai Thy éNevdeplay wapaipetracs ras 
yap axpomédcs abradr évlwy Maaeddres 
gpovpodsiy, For Kuboca see § 71 
(below). 


g. modrurelas, five gocernments, 
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AHMOSOENOYS 


9 , A 9 @ , >] id @ “a 3 
éduvato, mwas ovy amavrwv évdogdtata tpeis EBov- ; 
Nevcacbe euol revabertes ; 

"AAN exeio’ érravépyopat. ti THv Tod, Atoxivn, 
MpocHKe ToLeiy, a4pynv Kal Tupavvida Tav ‘EAAHvov 
op@cav éavT@ KatacKkevalouevov Pidtrmov ; Tt 
Tov cvpBovrov der Adyey 7) ypadev Tov "AOnvnow 
(xal yap TavTo reicTtov Siadéper), ds cuvpdery peév 
éx travtos Tov ypdvou péeype THS Hucpas ad’ hs autos 
él TO Bhua avéBnv, adel mrepi wpwreiwy Kat TiMLAS 

\ Q 3 i N / N / \ 
kal dc&ns ayoulouevny THY TwaTpioa, Kal TrEw Kal 
XpHuaTa Kal c@pata avnrwxviav iTréep PiroTiblas 
Kal TOY Tao cuudepdvT@y f TOV adrAwV “EAAnVOY 
imép avTav avnr@xacw ExaoTol, éwpwv 8 avTov 

‘ ° ‘ 9 en eo VN e4 ’ a 
TOV Didurrror{ mpos by VY Hiv o aywv,)vTrép apyns 
kat duvactetas Tov ohBarpov éxxexoppévov, TH 


See Arist. Pol. vi. (1v.) 8, 3, ore 
yap 7 wodtrela ws ams elreiy plés 
Odcyapxlas kal Snuoxpartas, elwOacr dé 
kadety Tas pev adroxNevovcas ws mpds 
Thy Snpoxparlay worttelas, ras dé mpds 
Thy dd:yapx lav wadrov adpioroxparlas 
dud TO padAXoy akodovGety macdelay Kal 
evyévecayv Tots evropwrépots. 

10. dmdvrwv: partitive with évdo- 
térara, in the most glorious way 
posstble. So edpnusrar davOpwrwy in 
XIX. 50, dvawxurrérar dvOpwrwy 
in XXVIl. 18, dixacérar’ dvOpdrwy in 
XXIX. 28, 

§ 66. 1. keto’ éravépyopat, /7e- 
turn to my question, i.e. after the 
digression in § 65. 

2. @wpoofKke trovetv: see note on 
§ 631. 

ds ouvySev: the antecedent, 
Tov cbpBovdoy, refers to the speaker, 
and most Mss. (not Z and L!) insert 
éué alter AOhrvnacy. 

6, &...xpdvou: see § 2033,—ad’ 
1s» when (on which), strictly beginning 
with which, counting from which (as 
a date). 


8. dywovufLopévny: ov. ob/. aft 
ovvpdecy, like dvnd\wxviav (9); cf. fc 
participles after éwpwv, § 671. 

- Xphpara kal cdpara, 207 
and lives. With the lordly boast 
this passage coinpare the allusion 
Salamis in § 238.—qvAoruslas, / 
honour; properly love of honour, t- 
often used like rey. 

§ 67. 1. épwv continues t 
construction of 6s cuvydew (§ 665), 

2. wvep...dvvacrelas, contrast 
with vmrép...cuudepdvrwy in § 6€ 
duvacrela is properly a governme 
of force, not based on the popu! 
will; see § 2705 Cf. Arist. Pol. - 
(Iv.) 5, 2. But Demosth., uses du: 
orelas in § 3227 of the power 
Athens. It is generally, however, 
odious term. 

3. Tov OPOadpov exxexoppévoy, Hic 
had his eye knocked out, passive 
the active form éxxémwrec Tis avT@ 7 
é6pOadpudy, retaining the accus. of t 
thing. The following xareayéra 
passive in sense, and has the sar 
construction. Cf, dmrorunbévres 7 


| TTEP] TOY STE®ANOY Al 


KXElY KATEAYOTA, THY YElpa, TO OKENOS TreTNPwWLEVOD, 
mav & te BovrAnbein pépos 4 TYyn TOD owpaTos 5 
maperécOat, TovTO mpoiguevov, ote TO AOLT@ pera 
Tins Kat do—ns Env; Kal piv ovdé TodTE y’ ovddels 68 
av elrreiv ToAuHoal, at pev ev IléArn TpadevTt, 
xopiw addEm tore y OvTt Kal plxp@,) Tooa’Tny 
peyarowuylay mporeev eyyevécOat, doTe THS TOV 
“EXAjvov apyhs émtOupjoa, kal tod7’ els Tov voov 5 
éuBardobar] tuiv & odtow ’AOnvaioss kal Kata THY 
jmepav éxdotny év aot Kal Adyous Kal Oewprwace 
THS TOV Tpoydvwr apeTAS UTouvnual opdct, Tooav- 
Tv Kaxiav wrap£at, date THs édevOepias avtetray- 





, P \ A / 
yéATous €GeXovTas trapaywpynoa Pirinre. 
‘ a 
AolTroyv Toivuy HV Kat avayKaiov 69 


els Tavta dyoevev. 


oud av 10 


dua,raaww ols éxelvos érpattev adicav, buas évavti- 


ovcba dixalos. 


xepadds, Xen. An. Il. 6, I, repre- 
senting dmréreyov avrois Tas Kepadds 
(G. 1239, with examples). 

. @Mpotepevoy, i.e. alwaps ready to 
sacrifice, followed by 8 rt BovAnbeln. 

§ 68. 2. roAphoat(so Zand L): 
the form in -ece is far more common 
in Demosthenes and in other Attic 
prose.—év II&Ayq tpadéwri: cf. He- 
gesippus [Dem. VII.] 7, mpds rov éx 
Ilé\Ans dpudpevov, with the same 
sarcasm. Pella was a small place 
until Philip enlarged and adorned it. 
See Strab. vit. fr. 23: rhv WédAap 
odcayv juxpdv mpdrepov Pirirmos eis 
piixos nvénoe tpadels év a’rp. 

4. peyadouy lay, lofty aspirations. 
Aristotle (Eth. Iv. 3, 3) says of the 
peyahdpuxos, the great-souled, or high- 
minded man, Soxet elvac 6 peyddwv 
dauvrdv diivd@y Akos vy. Cf. pxpo- 
Yuxlas, § 2798. 

els tov votv é:Barécbar: cf. 
our phrase fake it into his head. 

7. év wor... Pewphpacr, i.e. 272 all 


ToUT é7roveiTe prev pels EE apyns 


that you hear and see: Gewpnua is” 
very rare for @éaya. 

8. tropvtpab’ dpaot, leholding 
memorials; opaoc by a slight zeugma 
including Adyors: cf. Aeschyl. Prom. 
21 otre dwvhy ote Tov popgdiy Brot ay 


dyer. 

. kaklav: see note on § 204,— 
brdpfar, like éyyevér Oar (4), depends 
On mpoojKkev.—avrenayyeArous eGe- 
Aovras, as selfoffered volunteers: cf. 
§ 99”. : 

10. ot8 adv els: see M.T. 219: 
ovd els (separated) = me unusguidem, 
nota man. Stet 

§ 69. 1. dvayxatov dpa: cighvay- 
katov kal dixacov dua, § 9% | °- 

2. éwpatrev Gdikov: in stfong an- 
tithesis to évavriova dat dixalws. 

3. @& adpxfis: this refers strictly 
only to the time of his own leadership 
(xaé’ ovs érodctTevduny xpdvous). But 
he modestly and speciously appears to 
represent his own vigorous policy asa - 
continuation of earlier energy. Yet 
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“AXsvynoov ° 


AHMOZSOENOYS 


ELKOTWS Kal mpoonedrrens, éypadov 6€ Kat ov 
Nevoy Kal éym Kal? ods érrodtTEVdunY xXpovous. 
Noya. GAAG TL EXPHY pe Troeiv; Hon yap a « 
mavra TAAN adeis, Audion, I[vdvav, Tore: 
ovdevos TOVTWY péwyvnpar’ Lépp 
cat Aopioxov xat tiv IlerapnOov mépOnow x 
GAN 4 Words HOtKeiTO, OvS Et yéeyover ofdg 

avy ébnodd pe jrabra, NeyovTa Els ey Opav eu 


‘< \ 7 
gf ‘TouTovol, | EvPovrou Kab ‘Apia Topavros kat d 
at ee TOV ep TOUTO@V pngicparav SVT@V, OUK 


= & réyor eUXEPaS 5 tt dv BovrAnO7s. 
arr’ o tHv EvBorav éxeivos ode' 


TOUT@Y pa. 


when Philip was capturing Amphipo- 
lis, Pydna, and Potilaea, Athens was 
supinely inactive; but Demosthenes 
was not yet a responsible adviser. 
In §§ 18 and 60 he expressly dis- 
claims all responsibility for these 
earlier times. 

6. th éxpfiv pe moreiv; see § 63. 
—dn o épwre: the third time of 
asking. 

7. dels, leaving out of account: 
for Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidaea, 
see Hist. § 3; for Halonnesus, Hist. 
§§ 44, 452 53- 

§ 70. 1. For Serrhium and Doris- 
a see foe on § 27%, For the 
sacking of Peparethus (in 341—340 
B.C.) see Hist. § 53. Tavrny émép- 
Onoev” AXxipos vabapxos Tod PiAlwrov, 
Schol. The people of Peparethus, an 
ally of Athens, had taken Halonnesus 
from Philip and captured his garrison. 

3. ovd ef yéyovey ola: cf. xxI. 
78, TovUroyv ovd' ef yéyovev eldws, not 
being aware even of his existence. 

4. avy  tpyo da: see Acsch. III. 
$2, apyas « avrots évedldou modéuou kai 
Tapaxjs.— Tatra Aéyovra, i.e. by 
everlastingly talking about these. 

Eaposdov Kal Apirropavros : 
in replying to Aeschines (as just 


OvOE VUI 


quoted) he is glad to be 
to decrees of his politic 
while there were none 
Eubulus, though he wa 
of the peace party and al 
to Philip, might have 
crees directing negot! 
Philip about the towns 
Philip or the later affai 
thus; and he might hz 
one remonstrating again 
of Athenian ships (§ : 
spurious one in §§ 73, 

7. ovd€..ép@: the thi: 
(cf. §§ 597, 70%), in wh 
impressively stated by d 
it shall not be mentionec 

71. 1. éketvos: thi 
allowed the demonstrati 
other qualifying word 
article: cf. 9 orev aur 
An. Iv. 2, 6. But eve 
regular order may be ke] 
{opevos (from odérepos) 
ing, making his own, ol 
unjust appropriation: « 
opereploagdat, and Ae: 
39, A€xTpwv oHereprEdpe 
The verb spheterize has | 
English by Sir Williar 
larger edition. 


we 





bid TUXNY, oy Se Se 


TTEPI 


xov, kat tov “EXAX 
Kat Butdvrioy 7 


2. emreyiop dl thy Arrucny, 
as a fortress commanding Attica. An 
éwcrelxioua is properly a fortress in 
an enemy’s country, used as a military 
basis, like the Spartan fort at Decelea 
in the Peloponnesian War. Here 
Euboea in Philip’s hands is figura- 
tively described as such a fortress 
commanding Attica; and the sight of 
its high mountains across the narrow 
strait made the figure especially vivid 
to dwellers in the east of Attica: see 
§ 874. This passage relates to Philip’s 
Operations in Euboea in 343—342 B.c. 
Pe § 79 9. with note, and Hist. § 46. 

eydpous emixetipov: in 344— 
ae B.C. Philip attempted to get pos- 
session of Megara, with the help 
of his friends in the city. See § 481! 
and note. Megara in Philip’s hands 
would have been another émirelxiopa 
éml rhy Arrixhy.’ 

6. tov EAAjorovrov: for Philip’s 
operations in the Hellespont and at 
Byzantium, see §§ 87—89 and 244. 

8. ds pév...els ds Se: very rare for 
Tas péey...els ras dé: in XLI. 11 we have 
a pev (cod, A ra pév)...T dv 5é...74 de. 
See Philem. frag. 99 (Kock), op yey 
éavrovs.—Tovs 


TOY 2TEPANOY 
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pevos Kal KaTacKevalwy émiteiyiop’ emi Thy’ ArriKny, 
kal Meydpos émiyepv, cal catarapBavev Oped, « 
Kat Katackdrtov TopOuov, cal xabiotas ev peév 
"Opew Didtoridqv TUpavvov, év & "Eperpig Kretrap- 5 
jo TOvTOV op’ EAUT@ TOLOUPLEVOS, 
OXiopedn, Kat Toes ‘EAAgU Abas. . 
as ev dvaupov “eis As 88 rods puryddas KaTayov, 
morepov TavTa TavrTa TrOUdY, noiket Kab mapeomdvdet 
Kat édXve THY ElpHvny, } ov; Kal mdTepov davqval 10 
twa Tov “EXAnveY ‘TOY TavTa KwAVTOVYTA ‘TroLEiV 
abrov éxpiy f) uy; e pev yap py exphv, Ada THY 2 
Muoov delay Kadovpéevny thy ‘EXdad’ otaav 066%- 
vat Covrov Kal dvrwv ’AOnvaiwy, trepte(pyac pat peév 


art 


dvydbas kardywv: ie. restoring his 
own exiled partizans. 

10. Hod: sc. 7dlxe: x.7.A.3 but(in 
12) Hph: sc. parfvac. 

II. tdév taira Kwrtocovra=ss r. 
xwddoee (final); in § 728 is the simple 
kwdur}hv; both predicates with ¢arj- 
vat. 

12, éxpiv 7 ph: the question is 
here put for the fourth time; see note 
on § 631. 

§ 72. 1. eb pev ydp py é Xphiv: 
the alternative is ef 5 @e (6).—Thv 
Mvodvy Xelav, AZysian booty, i.e. like 
the Mysians, a prey to everybody. 
wapoula, Hy pnor Ajjuwv Thy adpxny 
AaBety awd Tov karadpapdvtwy dorv- 
yerrévwy re kal Anoroyv thy Muolay 
Kata THv TynXépou Tov Bacthéws arro- 
Snulav, Harpocr. This refers to the 
wanderings of Telephus, disguised as 
a beggar, in quest of Achilles, who’ 
had wounded him and alone could 
cure his wound. This was the plot 
of the much-ridiculed Telephus of 
Euripides. 

2. od0fvar: 
um). 


§ 4°. 


sc. éxpqv (without 


{Lovtwv kal dvrav: see note on 
See Plat. Rep. 369 D, rod elval 


} eal 





3O 


§ 75. 4. eyo 8 odSév wepl rod- 
ov: this with § 76? is a positive 
anial of the statement of Aeschines 
Il. 
ar was proposed by Demosthenes: 
ist. § 55, notes 4,5. Though Demos- of ships (i.e. wept rovrwr). 


TTEP! TOY =TE®ANOY 


‘ 
wopanv eis “EAAnjorovrov 6 mapa PtAirrov orparyyos 
"Apvivras xatayyoxev eis Maxedoviay cai év dvAaky exet, 
éripeAnOnvat Tos mpuTavelts Kal TOUS OTpaTYyOUs Grws 

~ a ‘ 
4 Bovdn ovvaxOq Kai aipeOdor rpeoBets apos Pirurrov, 
Q A ~ 
oirives mapayevouevot SuA€fovrat mpos airov epi Tod 
“A N A“ 
dpeFnvoe Tov vavapxov Kal Ta wAola Kal ToUs oOTpaTwrTas. 
kai ei pev &¢° ayvouy ravra weroinxey 6 “Apvvtas, ott ov 
pepytporpe 6 Syuos ovdev aitw’ ef S€ Te wAnppedodvra 
mapa Ta érectaApéeva AaBwv, ore éemioxeapevor “APnvator 
9 , . ‘ a : , s¢/ > 5: ’ 
érirypnoovet Kara Thy THs Spiywpias dgiav. «i SE pyde- 
, > ‘ 3 2 9 NY 3 a A € 9 , 
T€pov TovTwy €oTiv, GAA id:a dyvwmovovoly y O a7rooTe. Aas 
a e 2 , Q A , 9 r ) , e 
7 0 amecradpevos, Kat ToUTO A€yetv, iva aicGavopevos 0 
“~ ao a aA aA 
Syjpos BovAevonrat ri det zrovetv. | 


Todro pév Toivuy To Whdiopa EiBovnros éypaer, 
ovx eyo, To 8 eens ’Aptotodar, elf ‘H-yjoctrros, 
elt’ "Aptotopav trad, eita Diroxpatns, eita Kndgu- 
copav, eita tmavres: éyw 8 ovdév Tepi TovTwY. 
eye. 


WHOISMA. 


[Et NeoxAéovs dpxovros, Bondpoutdvos evn Kai vea, 
Bovdys yvopn, mputTdvers Kal otparnyot éxpnuatioay Ta 
€x THS ExkAnoIas aveveyKovTeEs, OTL Eb2Ee THO Syuw mpeaBets 
EXcoOa wpos Pidurrov epi THs Tov TAO!wY avaKxop.dyns 
Kat évToAas dodvat Kata Ta é€x THS éxkAnoias Wydiopata. 
Kat eiAovro rovade, Kydicopavra KrAéwvos "AvadAvoriov, 
Anpoxptrov Anpodaovros “Avayvpactov, IloXvKperoy *Arn- 
pavrov Kobwxidyv. mputaveia PvdAns ‘ImmoPwvridos, *Apt- 
atopav KodAvreds mpdedpos eizrev. | 
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14 


15 


10 


15 


thenes was constantly proposing de- 
crees at this time, he cannot have 
proposed the one which formally 


55) that the decree declaring declared war or any on the matters 


mentioned in § 70 or about the seizure 
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§ 76. 7. émoroAHv: see note on § 733. 


AHMOZOENOY2 


@ 4 > \ ~ s N f 
Qorep toivuy éyw Taira Secxviw TA Wndiopata, 
e \ ‘ a ’ / @ aA .9 AN ’ 
oirw Kai ov dei~ov, Aioyivn, oroiov éyw yparras 
, ” , ? a , ; 5) ’ ’ A 
Wndigpa aiTios ele TOU TOoNE“oU. AAN oOVK aD 
Eyous: ef yap elyes, ovdéy av avTovd mpérepov vurt 
4 \ ‘\ »Q>9 ¢ f b) \ > A 
jwapéoxyouv. Kal unyv ovd o Dinrsros ovdey aitiatat 
¥v 9 A \ fo) , e. hf > 4 > 
éw’ virép Tov todduov, étépois<éyxarov. rAéye 5 
> \ \ > \ ‘\ “A / 
QauTnV THv emiaoTOAnY THY Tov Pirlo. 


ENISTOAH. 


[BaowWets Maxedovwy Bi Atrios “APnvaiwy ty BovAy Kal 
To Onuw yaipev.  mapayevopevot mpos eve of zap’ tyav 
mpeoBevtai, Kndicopav Kai Anpoxpetos Kai TloAvxKpttos, 
dteA€yovro epi THs Tov mAoiwy adicews av gyavapxet 
Aewddpas. Kal’ drdov piv ovv Eeporye paiverds: GS eyidn 
cb Oeig éxeaOat, «i oteod eye AavOdvery dru eareordAn 
TavTa Ta ACA mpodacw pev ds Tov OtTov waparéuWovTa 
éx tov ‘EAAnorovrov eis Ajuvov, BonOycovra S8& SyAv- 
Bpwavots rots tr’ énod pév moALopKoupevols, ov ovpreptel- 
Anppevors 8 év tats THs PiAias Koln Ketpevors Hpyiy 
cuvOnKas. Kal tatta ovveraxOy To verdpyp dvev pév 
tov Sypov tov “A@nvatwv, iro Sé tig dpxovrwv Kai ére- 
pov idtwrov pev viv dvrwv, éx mavros S€ Tpdrov BovAopevwv 
tov Sypov dvti rhs viv vmapxovons mpos eve PtAias Tov 
woAepov dvaAdafBetv, oAA@ paddrAov dtAoryovpevwv TovTO 
auvrereXeoOat 4 Tots SynAvBpwvois BonPpou. Kai vrod\ap- 
Bdvovew attois To TowdTo mpdcodov évecOat* ov pevTot 
por Soxet rovro xpyowov tmapxetv ovl tipiv ovr €poi. 
dudrep Ta Te vov KaTaxOévTa ACIA Tpds NMas adinut tpi, 
Kai Tov Aotrov, éav BovAnobe pH emitperev Tols mpoeoTy- 
Kool ipav KaxonOws modtreverOat, GAA? emiTiyare, Teipd- 
copa Kayo SuavAdrrew tiv cipyyvyv. evruyetre. | 


"Evrai? oddapob Anyoodevny ryeypaer, ovo’ 
aitiav ovdepiav K kat’ epov. Ti,1TOT Ov TOS aAAOLS 


The following letter is spurio 


TTEP! TOY 2TE®ANOY 


EyKAXOY, TOY éuol TeTpayLevav ovXl MéuVNTaL; OTL 
TOV adicnpatov av éueuvnto TOV avTod, el TL Tepl 
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E“ov yy’ éypadev’ TovTwY yap etysunv éyw Kal Tov- 5 


? , A \ \ » 
TOS nvavTLOvpnY. Kat mpaTov pév THY eis ILeXo- 
movyynoov mpecBelav éyparra, OTe Tparov EXELVOS 


eis lleAomévyqa ov mapedvero, e(Ta THY els EvBoray,,, ; He 


vik’ EvBotas HTTETO, elta THY ém’ ’Opeov e£oSov, 
OUKETL mpea Beiav, Kat Thy els 
Tupavvous exelvos év TavTais Tas. TOKEGE , kaTéorn- 
oev. 

Beorake, K _Xe Keppovna os éo@0n kal Td Bu- 
Cavruov Kal wares of oUmmaxor. éE& Ov vpiv pev 
Ta KaANMOTA, Erratvot, ScEaL, Timal, oTépavor, YapiTes 
Tapa Tov ev tretrovOdtwy wIrApxov * 
HevOUs ToS pév wiv ToTe TreicOEiow 7 owrnpia 
mrepieyevero, tois 8 oheyoprcace TO TWoNAadKs ov 
Upets mpoetmane pemvnc bat J kal vowilev tpas py 






"Epérpiay, erren 10 


Ta Tas 88 rods amoatdAovs S&mavras 80 


TOV © AdLKOU- 5 


§ 79. 3. Sr...rdév atrod: this 
iplies that Philip could not speak 
any recent case in which Demos- 
enes had opposed him, without 
luding to some disgraceful act of 
Ss Own. 
y ypadev: this abso- 
tely certain at long neglected cor- 
ction of Droysen (1839), hardly an 
nendation, is now generally adopted 
r the impossible yéypagev (2) or 
fypage of the Mss. 
5. elydpny, clung to, followed up 
pie 

els [leXkorévvqerov: probably 
e Serve of 344, on which Demos- 
enes made the speech quoted in the 
cond Philippic, 20—25. 
8. mapedvero, was working his 
ay, stealing in.—rhv els EtBovav(sc. 
eg Belay) : in 343-342 2 c. (§ 71). 
g. TH br ‘Opedv...Epérpiav: the 
10 mnikttary expeditions to Euboea 


in 341 B.C., by which the tyrannies in 
Oreus and Eretria were suppressed. 
see Hist. § 52. 

§ 80. 1. dtrootéXovs: the orators 
use drécrodos, properly a messenger 
(N. Test. apostle), and orddos for a 
naval armament: cf. otre vavol xpa- 
ThaoashNGev dv wore orddw, ore ret 
K.T.X., VI. 36. 

2. améoredra: properly used with 
dzroar bdous, / sent out (by my decrees) : 
cf. mpeoBelay %ypaya, § 797.—Xep- 
povyncos...cvppaxor: see §§ 87—8o, 
240, 241. 

4. €mratvor...xapires: the decrees 
conferring these grateful rewards on 
Athens were read after § 89. 

7. Tots 8 oAtywpfoact: this refers 
to the Peloponnesians who neglected 
the advice of Demosthenes in 344 B.c. 
(§ 79°) and later (1X. 27, 34), and to 
the early refusal of Oreus and Eretria 
to listen to Athens (1X. 57, 66, 68). 


AHMOZOENOY= 


pdvgs eivous éavTois; @\Aa Kai dpoviwous avOpd- 
Tous Kal pavTes elvat’ TavTa yap exSéBnxev a 
mpoetrate. Kal pry bre TOARA ev av Xpnuat edwxe 
Pidioridys war exew “Opeov, worra de Krelrapyos 
aor éyew ’Epéerpiav, wodkda 8 avtos 0 Pldimrros 
ote TAUO iapyeav ed was avT@, Kal Tepl TeV 
dirkov pnodev eFereyxerOa, und & troay HodiKer 
poder’ ekeralew wavtayod, ovdels ayvoei, Kal TavTwV 
nKicTa ov" of yap mapa tov KXeTtapyou cal Tov 
Pidiotidou téTe mpécSeas Seip’ adixvodpevor mapa 
got xkaréAvov, Aicyivn, Kai avd mwpov&dvas aitav: 
ods 4 ev Todkus ws eyOpors Kal ovte Sixaca ovTE 
cupdéporta AéyorTas amHAacev, gol 8 Roav pido. 
ov Toivuy erpayGn rovTwr ovdev, ® Bracdnuar Tepl 
eu“ov Kal A€ywv ws olwTa pev AaBwvs80o 6 avaro- 


vay. 


aX’ ov av, ara Boas pév Exwv, Tavoe dé 


ovdeToT €av pH oe OvTOL Tavowmol aTIL@oaYTES 


§ 81. 4. adore raid’ tmdpyxerv, 
ie, that he might have these (the two 
towns under the two tyrants) fo depend 
On, Le. as é€wirecylouara éwi rip 
“Arrihe (§ 7). 

5. prdev efedtyxer8ar (sc. subj. 
avrdv) : cf. the active constr. in Plat. 
Ap. 23 A, @ dv &ddop éfe\eyEw. 

6, FAPLENSE, anywhere: ch. rae 
tev, § 54.—wavrov qeora ot: a 
sudden outburst of personality. 

§ 82. 2. ddicvotpevor...caré- 
Avov: the tenses imply that such 
envoys of the tyrants were regular 
guests of Aeschines. 

katéAvov: /odged (as we say 
put up), lit. Ze down, originally wz- 
harnessed; cf, Od. IV, 28, karahvoo- 
per wKERS ferrous. —mTpouttves aura, 


you were their mpbevos : this might be 


metaphorical; but there is good reason 
for thinking that Aeschines was the 
official representative at Athens of 
Ores, if not of Eretria, 


arflkacev, rejected (i.e. thei 
proposals). . 

ob rolvuv...obSev: ic. nothing 
of the kind was ever successful wit 
me, referring to woAha wer Ay eitiadl 
Edwxe K.7.. in § 814, | 

7. os cwTrd...dvakoras: quoted 
from memory from the speech _ of 
Aesch. (218), od) & ofuat Aafdbr wey 
geciynxas, dvakwoas 6é xéxpayas, 

Bods éxwv, you keep on shouting 
cf, Ar, Nab, 509, ri xumrdfes Exwy 
(M.T. 837). The Scholia understand 
xphuara with éywv (as with AaBwr) 
there may be a double meaning ij 
EXwy.— raves... Tavrwrt, vou wz 
nol stop unless these judges stop you, 

9. aripecavres, i.e. by not giving 
you a filth of their votes, the result 
of which would be the partial adriuig 
of losing the right to bring a simila 
suit hereafter, with a fine of rong 
drachmas. This was actually th 
result of this trial. 
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i eel oTehavwcdvtwrv Toivuy tuav eu él Tov- 
TOUS UTpIEs kal ypayravros *Apiotovixov Tas avuTas 
aukraBas aomep ovtoot Krnowpav viv yéypadger, 
kat avappnOevtos év T@ Oedtpw Tod oTedavov,—Kal 
Sevrépov xnpvypatos 75n or ToUTOU yiyvopevov,— 
ouUT avreirev Aicyivns Tapov ovTe Tov eimrévT’ éypa- 
ato. Kai po A¢ye nal TodTO TO Whdicpa AaBov. 


WHOISMA. 


[Ext Xatpdvdov “Hynpovos dpxovros, yapyAtdvos ery 
pvAns Acovridos, “Aptorovixos 
Ppedppios elrev, éereidy AnpuooBéevys AnpooOevovs Lata- 
wevs modAas Kal peydAas xpsias mwapéoyytat Tw Syyuw To 
"AOnvatwy Kat moAXois TOV oUEpaywy Kal mpoTeEpov, Kal 
3 A , “A ao \ “~ , ’ 
éy t@ rapovte xatpo BeBonOnxe 5a tov Wydiopatwv, Kai 
twas tov év ty EvBoia movewv nrevOépwxe, Kai SucredAct 
¥ he a 5 , -~ A 6 / \ Xr , \ , 9 
evvovs wv TH Sypw to “AOnvaiwy, Kai A€yer Kal mparret 6 


a, 
aTLOvTOS, M PUTAVELOVTNS 


te dv Svvynra ayabiv imép te abrav “AOnvoiwy Kai Trav 


 dAwv “EAAjvov, b¢55x0ae tH Bovry kat to Syuw to AOy- 


4 : , 
vaiwny ératyécat AnpuooBerny' AnpooBevovs Tlatavéa kai 
a A NX 
oTepavacat xpvow oTedavw, Kai avayopevoat Tov oTEpavov 
év t@ Deatpw Atovuciots, tpaywdots Katvois, THs S€ dvayo- 


o aA , > a” ‘ id 
pevoews TOV oTedavov emieAnOnvat THv mpvTavevovoay 


49 
83 


84 


5 


) fe) 


254 pvAqv kai Tov dywvolerny. elev “Aptorovexos 6 Ppedpptos.| 15 


§ 83. 2. 


ypawavros...yéypa ev: 


bably refers to the crown proposed 


i.e. the two decrees were essentially 
identical in form. In § 223! he says 
of a later decree, ras avrds ovA\aBas 
kal ravra phuara éxe. Even this 
does not include such cletails as dates, 
names, etc. 

4. dv re Oedrpw: this anticipates 
the argument on the place of pro- 
clamation (§§ 120, 121), and gives a 
precedent for Ctesiphon’s proposal. 

5. Sevrépov...rovrov yryvopévov: 
rovrov is here ambiguous, but it pro- 


E 


by Aristonicus, the clause deurépov... 
ytyvouévov meaning that one crown 
had been given to Demosthenes in 
the theatre before that of Aristonicus. 
ycyvouévou is imperfect and we might 
have had devrepoy xijpvyya Hdn por 
rovro éylyvero, the imperf. implying 
that he zwas then receiving the dis- 
tinction for the second time. 

6. wapov, though present.—typb- 
Waro: sc. rapavduwr. 
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3 Lol isa Q nw 4 ? N 3s 
€uov,—€repov Kata THS Todews emeTerXicpov eSyret. 
opav 8 Sti a(rm twavrav avOpwrwv tmreloT@ ype- 5 
w~ aK im , 
pel errticaxt@, Bovyéuevos THs ovToTropmias KUPLOS 
4 \ > \ , / U 
yevés Oat, wapedOov éri @pakns, Bufavrious, cuppd- 
NOUS GVTAS avT@, TO ev Tpw@Tov HElov cupTroAEpeELy 
Tov Wpos was orepwov, was 8 ovK OEroY ovd eri 
TovTos épacav THv cuppayiav TreToinaOaL,. A€yoV- 10 
res GAnOR) ydpaxa Badopevos mpos TH werAG Kal 


enxavnpar éemotnaas érodepKe.. 


ToUT@V O€ yty- 88 


vomevey & TL Mev TPOTHKE Tovey Yas, OUK ETrEpw- 


255 Thaw: SHAOY yap eat atracuv. 
c aA 4 U4 
BonOnoas tois Bulavrios nal awoas adtovs; Th& 6 


4. errayicpoy, i.e. Byzantium, 
as a point from which to threaten 
Athens: see note on § 712. 

cite trecdktm: the same 
words are found in XxX. 31, where 
it is said that the grain from the 
Euxine was about half of the whole 
amount imported by Athens, See 
Sandys’s notes on XX. 31—33. The 
thin soil of Attica (7d Aerréyewr, 
Thuc. 1. 2) could not supply grain 
enough for the population, even in 
the best seasons, and the fruitful 
shores of the Euxine were the most 
important sources of supply. Hence 
it would have been fatal to Athens to 
have the Hellespont and the Bosporus 
in hostile hands (cf. §§ 241, 301). 
Boeckh estimates the grain annually 
consumed in Attica at about 3,400,000 
pé8uvot (5,100,000 bushels), of which 
only 2,400,000 pédiuvor could be 
raised at home. See the story of 
Xerxes in Hdt. vit. 147. 

7. wapedOav eri Opaxys: this 
rae refers to the advance of 

ilip to the siege of Perinthus in 
340, when he protected his fleet in 
its passage through the Hellespont 
by marching an army through the 


arrAa TiS HV O 


is 


Chersonese. The appeal to Byzan- 
tium, as an ally, to help him in his 
coming war with Athens was perhaps 
sent from Perinthus, which he _ be- 
sieged unsuccessfully before he at- 
tacked Byzantium. See Hist. §$ 54, 


- §5.-—Bvfavriovs: with both #élou and 


érrodtdpxet (12).—ouppayxous: alter 
Byzantium left the Athenian alliance 
in the Social war, she became an 
ally of Philip (xv. 3, 1X. 35). But 
now she had been brought into 
friendship and alliance with Athens 
by the skilful diplomacy of Demos- 
thenes before Philip’s appeal to her 
for help (Hist. §§ 51, 53). 

9. ot Bedov 088 Epacay, re- 
fused and dented. 

Il, xdpaxa, here a falisade, gen- 
erally @ pale or pole: see Harpocr. 
xadpaxa:’ Anpoobévns 7d xapdkwyua 5 
mepteBadXovrd Tives orparorédy éri 
owrnpla. 

12. pyXavhpatr emoricas: cf. 
1X. 17, 50. The siege of Byzantium 
marks an epoch in engines of war. 

§ 88. 2. otk brepwrice, i.e. 
Iwill not repeat the question, already 
asked in §§ 63, 66, 69, 71. 
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gan? $ hew h 
"peradoiey § buiv av avrol mponpynvrat. A€ye O avTois 10 
Kai tos Ttav Bulavriwvy otepavous kal tors TaV 


IlepiuvOiwv, ois eotepavovy éx TovT@v THY TodLv. 


WH®ISMA BYZANTION. 
3 A 
[Ent iepopvdpovos Booropixw Aapaynros év rg ddia 90 
ddckev, ex Tas Bods AaBwv par pay, eretdy 6 Bipos 6 
"AOavaiwy ev re Tois mpoyeyevapevots Katpois eivoewy dta- 
reXéee Bulavrious Kai rots cuppaxots Kal ovyyeveoe Lepev- 
bi ‘ AAG ‘ 4 , , ” ” 

tots Kat mroAAas Kat peydAas xpeias TapéoynTal, ev TE TH 5 
mapeorakore Kaipw Pirir7w 7TH Maxedovos ériotparevoavtos 
> A . a N N 4 > ? > 4 ld A 
émrt Tav xwpay Kal Tav moAw ér dvactace Bulavriwy Kat 

256 TleptvOiwy cai trav ywpav Saiovros Kai Sevdpoxoréoyros, Bor- 

? 4 € N ‘ ” \ as ‘ 4 A 
Ojoas mAolots Exatov Kal elkoot Kai aitw Kat Bédeot Kal 
GmAitats éfeiAeTo dpe €x TOV peyaAwy Kivdvvwv Kal diroKaTé- 10 
OTACE TAY TATpLOV TOALTElaY Kal TwWS VOPWS Kal TWS TApuSs, 
Se55yIat ro dauw to Bvlayriwv xai TepvOiwy “AOavaios 91 
Sopev émtyapiav, rodtreiav, éyxtacw yas Kal oiktay, mpoe- 

A \ 
Spiav éy rots dyaot, réOodov ori rav BwAdy Kai Tov dapov 
, as er ee 2 2! \ , 
mparots pera Ta tepa, Kal Tos KaTotKeety €OeAovVEL Tav TOALY 
? a a a a 
GXetroupyytos muev Tacav Tav Actroupytav’ oTaoa S€ Kal 5 
eixovas Tpets Exxatdexatraxets €v To Booropeiw, orepavor- 

‘ “~ ‘ > , e \ “~ , ~ 4 
pevoy tov Sapov tov Adavaiwy tro ro dapwo To Bulayriwv 
kai IleptvOiwv’ dmooreiAa dé Kai Oewpias és Tas év Ta 
‘EAAaoe =tavayvpus, “IoOpu Kai Néwea xat ‘OAvure. xat 
TlvOta, xai dvaxaptfac tras orepavus ols éoredavwrat 6 10 
“A 2 “ 

Sapos 6 ‘Adavaiwy tp udv, drws éertoréwvrat of “EAXaves 

> 
trav te A€avaiwy dperay kat trav Bvuavytiwy xat TepwOiwv 
et xaptoriay. | 


Aéye xal tous tapa tav év Xeppovnom arte- 92 
davous. 


such final optative in prose; but I mpoalpeois: ris Sovielas Snrovére 

know no other final clause (of any (Schol.). 

kind) depending on a wishing opta- II. Tovs trav IlepwOlwv, i.e. the 

tive in prose, which i is hardly Strange. crowns voted by these towns and 
10. avatrolepoypyyrat,i.c.their sent to Athens as marks of honour. 
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WHSISMA XEPPONHSITON. 


a ‘ “~ 
[Xeppovnotrav of xarotxotvtes Syorov, “EXcotvta, Ma- 
A bd) 
dutov, AArAwmexovyncov, ctepavovory AOnvaiwy thv BovAnv 5 
Kat tov oy » orehavw dro TaAdvrwv €€yKovta, Kui 
at Tov Onpmov xpvow avw aro vTwv €€NKovTa, Kut 
‘ e , b 
Xdpiros Bwyov ispvovrat cai Syuov “AOnvaiwy, ore mavtwv 
peyiorov aya0av mapairios yéyove Xeppovynoirats, é&eAope- 
5] “ a N 3 AY XN 4 ‘N ld 
vos €k THs PiAimrov Kal arodovs Tas waTpidas, TOUS vOpOUS, 
‘N b a x ¢€ , \ > “A A “a 7A \ 
257 THv éXevdepiav, TQ lEpa. KGL EV TW PETA TAUTA QLWYL TavTL 10 
> 2 , 9 a \ a 9 A , : , 
ovk édXeiver ebxaptoray Kai rovov 6 te dv Suvytat ayabor. 
”~ 5] , 5 La a“ , 
Tadta éynpicavro éy Tw Kowww Bovreurnpiw. | 


Ovxobv ov povoy TO Xeppovncov nat Bulavtiov 98 
A 2Q\ \ a ‘ e , e \ 
c@cat, ovlé TO KwAVGaL Tov ‘“EXAHoTrOVTOY wd 
Dirirr@ yevéoIat tere, ovd€ TO TiuaaOat THY TOALY 
b] Ud e f e > \ \ e 4 
cx ToUT@Y, ) Mpoalpents 4) eu) Kal 1 jwoAtTeia due- 
Ul > \ “A > , , 
mpatato, adAd Kal tacw &ekev avOpwros THY TE 5 
“A / / . ‘ 7 / 
THS Toews KadoKayabiay Kal THY DidlaTov Kakiav. 
O pev yap cvppayos av Tois Bulavtiow modopKav 
avTovs éwpaTo UTrd TavTwV, ob Ti yévait’ av aioyiov 
i) plapwrepov; wpeis 8, of Kal peurpapevor TroAdd, 4s 
t cae Scar 


ryt 


kal Sika’ av éxeivos etKdTwS Tepl OY Nnyvamovn- 
Keoav eis was év Tois EumpodOev ypdvols, od pdvov 
ov pynoikaxobyTes ove Tpoiguevo. Tovs adiKoUpe- 
VOUS, GAG Kal a@lovTes epaiverOe, CE wv So-av, 5 


§ 93. ‘1. ovKxotv introduces the cf. ofs evruxixecav, § 18% This 


conclusion to which the decrees point. 

2. ov8€ (sc. udvor): cf. ovde, § 24, 

4.  tmpoalpects kal h rodcre(a: 
cf. §§ 29248, 3172. In § 1925 we 
have rhv mrpoalpeoty ris tmodcrelas in 
nearly the same sense. mpoalpects is 
deliberate choice. oo 

. ovdppaxos av: cf. § 877, 

f 94. s Xl pepdpevor av—ol 
éuéuacbe &v.—wod\kd Kal Slkac 
éxelvous: cf. Ar. Plut. 8, Aogig pémper 
Sexalay péudhouar Tavrny. 

2. ov nyvopovikerav els tpds: 


“want of feeling” (cf. 2077, 2487) 
refers to the conduct of Byzantium in 
the Social war: see note on § 891, 
and Hist. §§ 2, 51. 

4. pvnoLKaKotvTes ; remeai berene 
old grudges (maliciously) : cf. § gg§ 
See nw} uvnoixaxhoev in the oath of 
oblivion after the restoration in 403 
B.c., Xen. Hell. 11. 4, 43. 

5. 8dfav, eSvorav: the asyndeton 
is more emphatic than ddfa» cal 
edvorav: see §§ 9645, 2345, and xr, 
190 and 220. 
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evvotav Trapa tTavTwy éxTacbe. Kal piv OTe pev 
‘ 3 a 9 Ww aA , fud 
ToAAOUS EoTehayvwxaT On TOV TOALTEVOMEVOY ATrAV- 
tes toact’ de dvtiva 8 adXov 4 TOMS éoTEpdvwTat, 
aovpBovrov rAéyw Kal pHntropa, WAV ov éue, ovS ay 


9 a ” 
els evtrety Exot. 


) fe) 


"Iva toiwvv Kxal tras Braodnmias as kata trav 95 
EvBodgwv xal trav Bufavriwv éroinoato, ei tt duc- 
xepes avTois érémpaxto mpos bas vropipyycKkwr, 
cvxohavtias ovaas émideiEw, un povov TH rrevdeis 
elvat (TovTo wey yap wmdpyxev ids eiddras iyod- 5. 
pat), GAA Kal TO, & Ta padtoT Hoav adrnOeis,| , 
otras ws éym Kéypnuat toils mpadypace cupdépey |’ 

/ 6 a » 4 Ul a @’ ec oa 
ypnoacbat, ev 7} ovo Bovromat Tov Kal’ vas Te- 

258 mpayuevwv Karov TH Tere SicEeAOeciv, Kal Tadr’ év 
\ 4 3Q7 \ é “a ‘ 
~ Bpaydor: kal yap avépa idiq Kal médLv Kowv7n Tpos 10 


7. Tav wodtrevoplvor, your public 
men. 

9. obvpBovrov...Ahropa: Phocion 
as general was probably one of the 
exceptions here implied. 

§§ 95—101. Historical parallels 
are cited to show that the considerate 
treatment of Euboea and Byzantium 
was in accordance with the traditional 
policy of Athens. 

§95. 1. tds BAardnplas refers 
to the long tirade of Aeschines (III. 
85—93) against the proceedings in 
Euboea in 341—340. There is no- 
thing in the speech of Aesch., as it 
now stands, relating to the help sent 
to Byzantium. 

2. Svoxepes, unpleasant, is a 
euphemism adapted to the changed 
state of feeling towards Euboea and 
Byzantium since 343. 

5. twdpxav tds ldéras, shat 
you may be presumed to know: cf. 
§ 228%. This is not a mere expanded 
eldévac (as if elvac were used), but we 
have the fundamental idea of Urdpxw 


(§ 18) added. In line 11, rév brapxédv- 
twy applies to the glories of our 
ancestors as material stored up for 
us to emulate. 

6. TH...cupdhépe, like rp pevie’s 
elvat, expresses means.—el...qoav, 52 
evant (not sz essent): cf. § 12’.—-1ae pa- 
Avot aAnNGeis, never so true: cf. § 213. 

8. xphoac8at, deal with, manage. 
—tév Ka’ buds, of the events of your 
time, beginning with the Corinthian 
war of 395 B.c. This war was now 


* 65 years old; but there were probably 


old men in the immense audience 
who distinctly remembered it and 
who would he pleased to have it 
spoken of as zx their day. Still, he 
feels that these earlier events hardly 
fall within his limit of xa@’ duds, for 
he says r@v rére ’AOnvalwy in § 968, 
directly after é&\Gere els ‘AXlaproy», 
and of tuérepor mpdyovot, followed by 
byes ol mperBUrepor, in § 981. 

10. «wmpos, with reference (or re- 
gard) to: cf. 7d wpdés tt, Aristotle’s 
category of relation. 
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e ra 
AXdlaptoy kai madwv ov Toddais Huepas baTepov eis 
KopwOov, tev téte ’AOnvaiwy morn adv éyovtov 
Punoikaxnoa Kal Kopiw6ios cal @nBaios Tov trept 
Tov AexeXecxov amodAcuov mpayOevTwv: adX ovK 
€vrolouv TovTO, ovd éyyls. Kaitot ToTe TadTa ap- 
ddtepa, Aicyivn, ov imép evepyetav érroiouy, ob7’ 
> f } > er » 2 ’ \ a oh ‘ 
axivou’ éwpwv. adr ov Sia TadtTa mpolevto Tos 
Katagpevyovtas éf éavtots, AAN’ trép evdoElas Kal 
A 40 x a Py a e \ 5 5 , ? Q a“ \ 
Tins NOedov Tots Sewvois avTovs Sidcvat, op9as Kal 
Karas Bovrevowevor. mépas pev yap amacw av- 
Opwrros éoti tod Biov Odvatos, Kav év oixlox@ TIS 
‘ a A 
autov xabeipEas typn: Sei Se tots ayabovs dvdpas 
éyyetpety ev Gtractv adel Tois KaXois, THY ayaOnv 
mpoBarropuevous édrriba, dépev & adv o Beds do 


57 


10 


97 


10 


yevvaiws. 


7. ot modXats hpépats: according 
to the accepted chronology, the battle 
of Haliartus was in the autumn of 
395 B.C., and that of Corinth in 
the summer of 394, in the year of 
Eubulides. The Corinthian war was 
the result of a combination of Athe- 
nians, Corinthians, Boeotians, Eu- 
boeans, Argives, and others against 
Sparta. In the battle of Corinth, 
the Spartans were victorious. See 
Grote 1X. 426—429. The beautiful 
monument, representing a young 
warrior on horseback, now standing 
near the Dipylon gate of Athens, 
was erected in honour of Dexileos, 
one of the Athenian horsemen slain 
in this battle. The inscription is: 

AeEl\ews Avoaviov Gopixios. 
éyévero érl Tevodvipouv Apxorros, 
awéOave éx EvBouNliov 

éy Koplv0y rav wévre trréwyv. 

8. wW6AN Gv éxdvrwv (16An’ av 
elyov), i.e. they might have done so, 
potuissent. 

10. AekeAXakdv méAepov, a name 


a > 3 4 e ¢ 4 , Af) 
TAUT ETTOLOUY OF tpéTEpoL Trpéyovol, TaVH 98 


often given to the last years of the 
Peloponnesian war (413—404 B.C.) 
when the Spartans held a fort at 
Decelea in Attica. 
11. o¥8 éyyts: cf. § 128 
 §97. 6. amépas pev...rynpq: this 
was celebrated as a gnomic saying in 
various forms. The meaning is not 
the flat truism, “ death is the end of 
all men’s lives,” but @// men’s lives 
have a fixed limit in death, and this 
is made a ground for devoting our 
lives to noble ends, for which it is 
worthy to die. 
7. & olkloky, 22 a chamber: avri 
Tov pexp@p Tim olkjuari, Harpocration. 
10. mpoPaddAopévous Arriba, Zro- 
tecting themselves by hope (holding 
wt before them, as a Shield). See 
Menand. fr. 572 (Kock): 
Grav Tt wpaTrys bovov, ayabhy édrlia 
mwpbBadrde cavT@, TOUTO yryvwokwy dre 
Torun Sixala kai Geds cvANauBaver. 
Cf. § 195 8, 
§ 98. 1. mpdyovor; see note on 
§ 95°, 
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iueis of rpecBurepot. of, Aaxedatpovious ov didous 
dvras oud’ evepyéras, GAAA OANA THY TOALY Hav 
bmNY , \ 0 > A a A 

noucnxoras Kai peyaXa, erred; @nBaiow xpatnoavres 
év Aevxtpois avedeivy émeyeipouv, SuexwAvoaTe, ov 
hoBnOevres tHv tote OnBaiows pwopnv Kai dcfav 
imapxovcav, ov) wrép ola Teronxdrwv avOporav 
xivduvevoete Stadoyioapevor* Kat yap ToL aoe Tots 
¢ ? 4 b Ul 4 a e “A > 
EAAnow édetEate ex TovTwY OTL, KaV OTLOUY TIS ELS 
ipas eEauapty, Tovrwy Thy opynv eis TAA ExerTe, 
av © wmép cwrtnpias i) édrevOepias xKivduvds tis 
avTous KatadapBavy, ovTe prynoixaxnoete ovO’ irrro- 
NoyleicBe. Kal ov eri tovTwY povoy ovVTw@S éoxN- 
Kate, @\Aa Trad aderepiCopevwy OnBaiwv TH 


2. tpets: cf. rap vudy rdv mpec- 
Burépwv, XX. 52.—Aaxedatpovlovs, 
obj. of dvedetv (5), SeexwrUoare hav- 
ing Tovs OnBalous, or perhaps simply 
To wpaypua, understood as its object. 
From the position of Aax. we should 
expect it to belong to the leading 
verb. 

4. Kpathoavres év Acixtpots: 
the “ Leuctric insolence’’ of Thebes 
(Diod. xvi. 58), which made her 
rather than Sparta the natural enemy 
of Athens from 371 to 339 B.C., was 
notorious. See §§ 186 and 362%. In 
370 Epaminondas with a Theban 
army invaded Laconia and marched 
up to the city of Sparta itself; but he 
did not venture to enter the unwalled 
town and withdrew into Arcadia. At 
this time he established Messene and 
Megalopolis, to hold Sparta in check. 
In this trying emergency, Sparta 
humiliated herself so far as to ask 
help from her old enemy, Athens. 
Her request was granted, and Iphi- 
crates was sent into Peloponnesus 
to the aid of Sparta with 12,000 
Athenians in the spring of 369 B.c. 
This saved Sparta from another in- 
vasion at this time. The alliance 


then formed remained unbroken, 
though sometimes strained, until after 
the battle of Mantinea in 362 B.C., in 
which Athens fought on the side of 
Sparta, 

7. virep ola wew. dvOpdamey, i.e. 
what the men had done for whom. 

§ 99. 3. rovrav, for this, refer- 
ring to ércody, as SsTis can always 
have a plural antecedent. 

4. bwep, concerning, involving. 

5. pyyoikaxtoere... brodoyretode: 
penoixaxecvy, though usually intran- 
sitive (cf. § 101%), may have an ac- 
Cusative, as wynotxaxjoa Thy Hula», 
Ar. Nub. 999. Thus both verbs may 
here have the same object, suggested 
by érvody. 

6. Gri rovrwv pévov: cf. Xv. 15, 
TP ‘Podlwy Shuw pdvov, and IX. 57, 
wapa Tovras povov. In these cases 
pévoy modifies the whole sentence 
loosely as an adverb, where we 
should expect the adjective pb»w» 
or povy with the noun, We are 
often careless about the position of 
only; as “he only went to London 
once.” 

7. oderepilLopévwov thy Hipouy: 
cf. 711. Euboea had been under the 
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EvBoav ov trepieidete, oS Ov bird Beuicwvos xal 
@codwpou rept “Opwrov ndixnobe aveuvjaOnte, 

> > b 4 N 7 “A > A ’ 
arn éBonOncate nal tovros, Tov eOeXovTav TéTE 10 
TpinpapYwVv Tpw@ToV yevouevwyvy TH Tore, ov els Hv 


ie ee 2 
1 e€y.2. 


QXX’ ovITrwW TrEpi TOUTMY. 


Kal kaXov peév érrotn- 100 


\ \ Le \ ~ aA > ?, x 
gate Kal TO GHoat THY VHTOV, TOAA@ O ETL TOUTOV 
KaAMOY TO KaTaCTaYTES KUpLOL Kal TOV ToLaToY 
Kal T@Y ToAEwY aTrodovvat Tavita SiKaiws avTois 
”~ 3 id > e ”~ N bl 9 4 
Trois éEnpaptnxcow eis tpas, pndey ov nodixnabe 5 


lév ols ériotevOnre st1rodoyiodpevot. 


peupia Totvuv 


a 3 > a w” 7 lA 3 U 
Erep’ eirreiy Eywv trapadeirw, vavpayias, é&ddous 
mweCas, oTpaTeias Kal Wada. yeyovuias Kai vuv ed’ 


control of Thebes since Leuctra, but 
in 357 B.c. a Theban army was sent 
to quiet some disturbances in the 
island. The Athenians with great 
energy sent an army to Euboea, and 
drove the whole Theban force from 
the island in thirty days. This is the 
famous expedition to which the ora- 
tors always referred with pride. See 
Dem. VIII. 74, 75, IV. 17; Grote XI. 
ch. 86, pp. 3 309; and Hist. 
2. 


8. ob wepreldere: cf. SuexwrUoare, 
§ 985.—@eplowvos: a tyrant of 
Eretria, who in 366 B.c. took from 
Athens the frontier town of Oropus 
and gave it to Thebes. (Grote 
x. ch. 79, p. 392.) Oropus had 
long been a bone of . contention 
between Athens and Thebes. It 
was stipulated that Thebes should 
now hold the town ‘only until the 
riyht to it could be settled by arbi- 
tration (méxpe Slkns, Xen. Hell. vit. 
4,1). The “case of Oropus” was 
a protracted one; and it is said that 
Demosthenes as a boy was first in- 
spired with a passion for oratory by 
hearing an eloquent plea of Callis- 
tratus in defence of the rights of 
Athens (Plut. Dem. 5). 


10. tovros: the Euboeans.—rdv 
WedXovrav...rf mode, ie. che state 
then for the first time obtained the 
services (yevouévwr) of volunteer trier- 
archs (€6edovral) : Tw, because these 
became an institution. 

12. GAN otrw mepl rovrwv: this 
may look forward to the orator’s 
account of his public services in 
§ 267, or possibly to the discussion 
of his trierarchic reform in §§ 102— 
109. otmrw: sc. Aéfw, but in XIX. 
200, ATW Taira: sc. elrwper. 

§ 100. 2. kal TO caoa TH 
viirov, even saving the island, 1.e. 
this by itself, opposed to moddA@ O... 
KddXuopy, sc. érorhoare. 

prdev...... brokoyodpevot: “7- 
dév shows that the participial clause 
is closely connected with 76 dmrodotvat, 
not with éroujoare (understood). G. 
1611. The meaning is without taking 
into account, rather than not taking 
znlo account. 

6. év olos émorrevOnre (for év éxel- 
vos &), representing the active mo- 
Tevey Tav’Ta vUpmty, as av Hdlknobe 
represents ddcxety Tatra vuas. 

7. €d680us meLds, land expeditions 
(after vavyaxlas); orparelas, cam- 


Paigns. 
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C 
HOV avT@V, as amdoas TOMS THS TOV axvey 
‘EMAgvev édevOepias Kal ow nplas TET olyT lr’ 
eyo TeDewpnicas év togovrois kal “rovovros THY 
TOMY wrép TOV TOIs AdXOLS oumpepovrey é0€dov- 
oav aryoviver Gas, umép avThs TpdTov Twa THs 
Bovdjs ovons, Ti wed Nov kehevoe 7 va oup.Bov- 
Nevo abrn Tovey; mong ueagely yy Aia pos 
tous BovAopdvous ,o@ rear a, kal tpodaceas (Cntetv 
260 o’ as amavta m pond opeba. kat Tis ovx av anré- 
KTELVE [ME Sucatos, el TL TOV brapydvray 72 TONEL 
KaXN@v Ady pdvov Karate yuvely errexeipne” av3 é7ret 10 
TO ye Epyoyv ovn av éerroijoal’ dpeis, axpt Bas old 
éy@* ef yap éMovrcobe, Ti Hv eurrodav; ov e&nv ; 
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wm 


ovyY UTnpyov ot TadT’ epodvTes odTOL; 


9, 10. Tfs...cwtyplas, rare geni- 
tive of purpose or motive, generally 
found with @vexa, which is added here 
in most MSS. So XIX. 76, rao’ dwdrn 
kal réxvy cuverxevdcOn Tot wep 
@wxéas d\€Opou, with similar variety 
of reading. (See G. 1127.) The in- 
finitive with vod is common in this 
construction, especially in Thucydides 
(M.T. 798) : an example occurs in 
§ 1072, rot wn moveiy. 

101. 4. brrép avrijs...o%ens, 
when the question in a manner con- 
cerned herself. 

6. vy Ala, in bitter irony: cf. xx. 
161. 

8. 8 ds ik ate (excuses) for 
sacrificing (final). 

g. brapyévrav (cf. § 955): the 
glories (kad) are viewed as a public 
possession. 

10. érexelpyo” av (M.T. 506): 
there is no objection here to e 
érexelpno dv, as to either grammar 
or sense. It is amply justified by xix. 
172: ef wn 5a 7d Trovrous BovrAcr Pat 
cdoat, dEdAns drodoluny Kal mpowrns 


el rpoodaBuy y' dy dpyvpiov radvu ron 
pera rovrwy érmpéoBevoa. There 
el émpéoBevoa &v is if IT would have 
gone on the embassy, as ei éwexelpnoa 
dv here is if / would have undertaken 
(for any consideration). There may 
be a justification of éxexelpno’ dy in 
the following 7h y Epyov obx ap 
érovjoad wpeis, you would not have 
done the thing in reality (Epy@), 
opposed to the preceding supposition, 
tf [ had been capable of undertaking 
zt even in word (dbyq@). 

13. ovdx vdirfipxov.. .oUTOL; were 
not these men here ready to tell you 
this? raira refers to mynoixaxetp... 
mwponobueba (6—8). 

§§ 102—109. The orator de- 
fends his Trierarchic Law against 
the attacks of Aeschines. This im- 
portant measure was enacted in 340 
B.C., at about the time of the out- 
break of the war with Philip (see 
§ 107°). For an account of the 
trierarchy at Athens, see Boeckh’s 
Staatsh. d. Athener, 1. Book 4, ch. 
11—16, 


TTEPI 


TOY =TE®ANOY , Oo 


pene) a i eting. 

BovAouat toivuy éeravedeiv ed’ & tovtwv é&FAs 102 
al / 

éTroALTevouNnV* Kal oKoTreiTe év TOUTOLS TaNLY av Ti 


TO Ty TOAEL BEATICTOY Hv. 


opav yap, @® avdpes 


2 a A \ e A , . \ 

AOnvaio., TO vauT ov Uuay KaTadvopevoy, Kat TOUS 
sae x 

bev wrovaolouvs' atedeis aro piKp@Vv avadwpatov 5 


yeyvopevous, Tous dé péTpl’ 7) piKpa KEeKTNMEVOQUG TOV ; 


- 
¢ 


TOMTOV Ta GOVT aTroAXVOVTAS, éTe 8 LaTEpifovcay 

éx TOUTwY THY TrdkLY TOV Kalpav, EOnka vopov Kal? 

a \ \ N 4 a 3 A AY 

by tous pev Ta Sixara Troeity HvayKaca, [Tovs Tov- 

aiovs,| tous 8& mévntas éravo’ adicoupevous, TH 10 

more © Srrep HY Xpnotmwraror, ev Kaipo yiyver Oat 
yesh Loe : 


TAS TrapaoKevas éTroinoa. 


Kal ypadeis Tov ayava 108 


A“ > e n I Aa \ b 4 \ \ 
TovTov eis wpas etondOov Kal amrépuyov, Kat To 


pépos Tav ~Arndwv 6 dwwoKxwy ovKx EraBev. 


Katrou 


wW0oa YphnuaTa TOUS Hye“ovas TOV oUmpOpLaV 7 


§ 102. 4. Karadvopevov, dreck- 
ing up: notice the following descrip- 
tive present participles. 

5. Gredeis...yryvopévous, becoming 
exempt (from all ‘liturgies’) dy small 
payments. As all the members of a 
ovyrédkeca (under the former system) 
were assessed equally for the support 
of their ship, the richer cuvreneis 
might satisfy the law (as in the case 
supposed in § 104) by paying 7; of 
the expense of one ship; and as no 
one could be required to take more 
than one ‘liturgy’ in the same year, 
they would thus be exempt from all 
other services. But the richest of all, 
the leaders of the symmories (§ 103‘), 
sometimes ingeniously used their legal 
duty of advancing the money for the 
trierarchy in case of special necessity 
as a means of avoiding even their own 
legal share of the expense. They 
could bargain with a contractor to do 
all the work for a fixed sum (e.g. a 
talent), which they advanced, after- 
wards assessing this whole sum, or 


an unfair part of it, on their poorer 
colleagues. See Dem. xXxI. 155. 

7. Ta dvr GrodkAVovTas, losing 
what they had: a strong expression 
of the injustice to which the poorer 
guvredets were liable.—vorrep(fLovcav 
0 TOV KaLpav, as we say, behind time. 

9. [tovs mAovelouvs]: these words 
probably crept into the text as an 
explanation of rods pév, which needs 
no such note. The text is very 
doubtful, though the sense is clear, 

§ 103. 1. ypadels: sc. rapavdpwr. 
—Tov &yava Totrov...elo-AAPov; i.e. 7 
stood (entered on) my trial on this 
issue before you, ee vyas implying 
coming into court. rodrov refers to 
ypagels, meaning the trial which 
followed his being indicted. Cf. elo#A- 
Gov Thy ypapyy, § 105%. 

2. Td pépos (sc. méurrtov): cf. 
§ 266%. See note on § 829, 

4. Tyepovas Tav cuppoprdy, Jecad- 
ers of the symmories, here probably the 
symmories of the trierarchy, though 
the term commonly refers to the 300 
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Tous Sevtépouvs Kai tpitous olecOd pot diddvat, doe 5 


pada, 
lo: Sait Bas 


3 3A > e / a 3 
RXovr’ av ev imwpocia ; tocavT’, 
> a sd 3 , > A N e “n > “ 
AOnvaio., boa oKvyncaip av mpos bas etreiv, 
TavT ElKOTWS EmpaTTOY éKkeELvoL. 


\ XN @ a XN , A > de A 
vev pn Ceivar Tov vouov ToUTOY, EL CE pA, 


> 


avopes 
Kat 
nv yap autois éx 104 


pev TOY WpoTepwy vdwwy ouvEenKaidexa ANTOUpPyeEiy, 
_auTois pév puxpa Kab ovdév avartioxovet, Tors & 


richest citizens (of rpraxdoror, § 1715), 
who were leaders of the symmories 
of the property-tax (elogopd). Under 
the system which prevailed from 357 
to 340 B.C., the 1200 richest citizens, 
who alone were liable to the duty of 
the trierarchy, were divided into 20 
symmories, regularly of 60 men each. 
But exemption or changes in property 
might reduce the whole number of 
1200 and the number in each sym- 
mory in any year. To each of these 
symmories was assigned a number of 
triremes to be fitted out in each year, 
regulated by the needs of the state. 
The symmory divided itself into 
smaller bodies (ovvréAecar), each of 
which equipped a single ship. The 
expense was borne equally by all the 
members, without regard to their 
wealth. Each symmory probably 
had a single leader, and the 20 
leaders, with the two classes called 
devrepo. and rplrot (who are not 
mentioned elsewhere), evidently be- 
longed to the rpiaxdcrot,’ perhaps 
including all of that class in the 
symmories (15 in each). The new 
law of Demosthenes imposed the 
burden of the trierarchy on the mem- 
bers of each symmory according to 
their taxable property, thus greatly 
increasing the assessment of the 
richer and diminishing that of the 
poorer members. Of this a striking 
case is given in § 10457, 
Sidvar, offered, representing 
€dldocav, which appears in § 1041, 
6. pédtora pev, above all things, 


opposed to ef d6¢ wh, otherwise, if not 
(M.T. 478).—ph Oetvar, sof fo enact; 
see next note. 

7, kataBdddovt dav év brrapocia, 
to drop ttand let tt lie under notice of 
indictment (lit. under the prosecutor’s 
oath to bring an indictment). When- 
ever anyone brought a ypag? wapa- 
youwy against a law or decree, he 
was required to bind himself by an 
oath, called trwpoola, to prosecute 
the case. This had the effect of 
suspending the law or decree if it was 
already finally passed, or of stopping 
a decree which had passed only the 
Senate (i.e. a -wpoBovdevpa) from 
being voted on by the Assembly, 
until the ypagd} mapavduwv could he 
tried. (See Essay 1.) The meaning 
here is that Demosthenes was offered 
large sums if he would either decline 
to bring his new law before the vopo- 
Gérat (4H Oetvar) or else quietly let it 
drop (é&v) when a ypadh rapardywy 
was brought against it after it was 
passed. 

§ 104. 1. qv...Aqroupyety, i.e. 
they might perform the service (of the 
trierarchy) i bodtes of sixteen: this 
is probably stated as an extreme case 
under the old law, in contrast with 
an equally extreme case of a man with 
two whole triremes to support under 
the new law. A ovvrédeca of sixteen 
implies a change from 60 in the size 
of the symmory: see note on § 103/. 

3. avrots pev, themselves (tpsis), 
opposed to rods 5 dmrdpovs.—pixpd 
kal ovSev: see note on § 1025, 
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?- f q¥ ON 


> , ” “A > f 3 \ ” 9 “A 
amropous TY TokLTaY éemiTpiBovaww,|éx« Sé Tov éuod 
N 
YOMOU TO YlyVvomEvoY KaTa THY opgiay & y ri0é- 
vat,\xat Svoiv épdvn tpijpapyos,o THs mas Extos Kal 
déxatos mpdtepov ouvTerns* ovdé yap TpLnpdpyous 
ér @vopalov éavTovs, GAAA auvTercis. Gate Sy 
tavta AvOjVaL Kai py Ta Sixaca Totety avayKacO7- 
b) wv > of > 2Q7 / , A 
vat, ovx éo@ & rt on ebidocay., Kat por Aye TPATOV 
Bev TO Andicpa Kal’ 6 elonjrAOov rHhv ypadyy, eita 
ad 

TOUS KaTaXdyous, TOV T éx TOU mpoTépov vouoUu Kal 
TOV KaTa TOV é“ov. Réye. 


VHOISMA. 


[Ext dpxovros IoAvKAéous, pnvos Bondpopsivos exry 
ért déxa, pvdns mpuravevovons “Immobwvridos, Anpoobevns 
Anpocbévovs Tlaavevs ecionveyxe vopov tpinpapyikoy dyri 
Tov mpotépov, Kad ov ai ovvTéAcit Yoav TOY TpLnpapxwv * 
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A > 4 € ‘ N € ~ ‘ > 4 
Kat émexetporovyoey y Bovdn Kai 6 Shwos' Kal dmrynveyKe 10 


4. emitrplBovory, distressing (grina- 
ing). 
es TO yryvopevow TiOévar, fo pay 
their quota (what fell to each): cf. 
TWévac ras elogpopds, XXII. 42.—KaTa 
ryy ovelay, according to his property: 
xara 70 Tlunya, according to his valu- 
ation, would be more strictly accurate, 
as the rlunya, or faxable property, in 
different classes bore a differing pro- 
portion to the ovcla. 

6. Svotv...cuvreAfs: it was a 
possible case that a man who had 
been assessed (as supposed above) 
for only one-sixteenth part of the 
expense of one ship might be com- 
pelled to pay for two whole ships 
under the new law. Tptjpapxos sug- 
gests Tpijpory and rpijpous with duoty 
and pds. 

8. ouvvredcis, Sariners in a ouvré- 
Aeta: sixteen trierarchs of a single 
ship, of whom perhaps no one even 
saw the ship, were absurd ! 


10. ldSocav, offered: cf. diddvac 
as imperfect in § 1035. 

§ 105. 2. Whdiopa: this cannot 
be the trierarchic law itself, which 
was no WHgioya; but a decree passed 
after the Jrwpyoola, which may have 
ordered the suspension of the law or 
have provided for the trial of the 
case.—KaQ’ O=secundum quod, ex 
guo, not propter quod (see West.). 

3. Tous KaTaddyous : the stupidity 
of the interpolator of the false docu- 
ments never shows to greater advan- 
tage than in the two fragments of a 
pretended decree given as xarddoryou 
in § 106. The real documents were 
two lists of citizens of various degrees 
of wealth, with statements of their as- 
sessments for the trierarchy under the 
old law and under the law of Demos- 
thenes. The contrast between the two 
called forth the question with which 
§ 107 begins. The document in § 105 
is not a decree, but a memorandum. 
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Tapavopnwv Anpoobever LlatpoxAns PAveds, kai TO pépos TOV 
Unpuv ov AaBwv drérice Tas mevraxoaias Spaypas. | 


Pepe by Kai Tov Kadov KaTadoyov. 


KATAAOTLOS. 


[Tovs tpenpdpxovs xadcioba exit rHyy Tpinpy ovvexxaidexa 
ex tay ev Tois AOXOLs TUVTEAELOY, Axo EiKOTL Kai WevTE ETOY 
els rerrapaxovta, eri icov TH Xopyyia. xpwpevovs. | 

@epe 5% mapa trovrov tov éx tov éuod vopuov 
KaTaXoyov. 

KATAAOTLOS. 


a a “~ 
[Tots rpinpdpxous aipetoOa ext trHv tpinpy aro Tis 
4 
otcias Kata Tipnow, dro Tadavtwy Séxa* éav 6& wAEtovwn 
e > * ry ’ > , X ‘ > ‘ 
9 ovoia dmroreripnpevn Y xpneaTwv, Kata Tov dvadoywopov 
€ws Tpt@v wAotwy Kal barnpeTixod H AELTOUpyia EoTW. KaTa 
Tv avtny dé dvaAoyiay éorw Kai ols éAdTTwv ovoia éoTt TOV 
o 
déxa taddvTwr, eis ouvrédAcav ovvayouevas eis Ta Séxa 
TaXavra. | 


"Apa puxpa BonOjoat trois trévnow tpov doxa, 7 

4 > J ” xn Le) \ \ 4 aA > 4 
wixp avar@oat av Tov wy Ta Sixaa Troveiy Ore 
Ou TovaLO ; qu Toivuy povov T@ pn Kabudeivat 


106 


10 


15 
107 


~ : sae aA ol I 
TavTa GéLvivopal, ovde TH ypadeis arropuyety, GAAQ, |. 


kat T@® cuudhépovra Oeivar 
D avupep 


§ 107. 2. plkp dvardaoa Gv... 
@drteav, does it seem likely that the 
rich would have been willing to spend 
(only) @ little to escape doing justice? 
With of rdovoror supply Soxotory from 
dox® inl. 1 (see M.T. 754). dvadtadoat 
depends on é6é\ey &v, which repre- 
sents #Oedov dv. Tod pn qoveiv is 
genitive of purpose (cf. § 1009). 

3. Kabudeivar, dropping: cf. xara- 
Badrdovra, § 1037. 

5- oupdépovta Oetvar tov vdpov: 


GN 
TOV VOm“OV Kal T@ Treipav 5 


cf. wrnvas Stwxes ras édXwldas, Eur. 
frag. 273.—T@ metpav Seboxévar, o7 
the law having given a test of ttself 
(sc. Tov vduov abrod). See § 195', 
& ye unde reipay Edwxe, with note; 
XXIV. 24, wqwetpavy alr&v modddats 
Sedwxaccv (sc. of vduor) (with abr dy 
expressed); Thuc. 1. 138° (of The- 
mistocles), add Tot wetpay dcdovds Evy- 
eTds palvec Gar, i.e. on trial, Compare 
the perfect dedwxévac with the timeless 
aorists which precede (M.T. 109, 96). 


~TTEPL TOY =TEPANOY 


Epyo Sedwxévar. syle yap Tov Tédewov TeV atro- 
TTOLWY YyiyVOMEVwY KATA TOV_Vduov TOV EuoVY, OvY 
ixeTnpiav eOnice Tpeipapyxos ovdeis traro? ws ad.ixov- 
peEvos Trap! pain, UK ey Mounyig exabeCero, OvX UTrO 
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TOV dirogrongov éSé N, OU TpLNPNS ovr é&@ KaTa- 10 


hepGeio” aranero 7D, TONE, ovT avTov arredeipOn 
ov Suvapevy divdsyeo Bal." 
vo amavTa qavra eryiyvero. 70 8 aitiov, év Tois 
Tévnow id TO AnToupyely “ova oH Taduvata auve- 
Bawwey. 
periveryica TAS Tpinpapyias 
éyiyveto. Kal _pnv Kal kat’ auto TovTO akids eiu 
émaivou Tuyelv, OTL TavTa TA TOLAUTA Tponpovunv 
mwonTevpata ap ov dua ddfar Kal timal kai duva- 
poets auvéBatvov Tn TddeL* Bacxavov dé Kal mixpoy 


ey & é« Tov arrépov els TOUS EvTTdpOUS. 
ti» s \ pos her: 
Tavrt ov ta déovT’ 5 


KQLTOL KATA TOUS mporepous 108 


263 Kal KkaxonOes ovdév éott TrONiTEUpL ELOY, ovdé TaTrEL- 10 


6. dmroordédwv: see § 801; and 
cf. IV. 35, Tovs & droorédous wdvras 
buty boreplv(av TOv katpov. 

8. tkeryplav (sc. pdBdov), sup- 
pliants bough, generally of olive, 
bound with wool, which a suppliant 
laid on the altar of a divinity whose 
succour he invoked. 

g. tv Movnyia: ga éoriv lepdy 
Mouwxlas "Apréucdos: xdxet Epevyor 
olrives TOY Tpinpdpxwy HdikovrTo, 
vairat q rives r Oy éberafouévwy év TH 
Tletpacet (Schol.). See Lys. xull. 
24, xaOlfovory éri rov Bwydv Movm- 
xlacev. Munychia is the high hill of 
the peninsula of Piraeus. 

10. &trorrokdwy : see Bekk. Anecd. 
435,29: dmooroNXets: déxa Tov apid- 
_ pov Apxorres Roa, of éri ris éxmourhs 
TOY wEove OY Tprhpwy kal Tay arayo- 
pévwv orddwv dmodederyuévo. They 
were chosen for each occasion, and 
had charge of supplying the trierarchs 
with rigging and other material for 
the triremes from the public stores, 


F 


and of seeing that these were properly 
restored at the end of the voyage. 

10, 11. é&~ katadedOeio’, adan- 
doned at sea; avtod dreelpOn, was 
left behind in port.—avrtot, on the 
spot, \.e.in port, where she was lying: 
év rm Acueve dverrioxedaoros (Schol.). 
see Plat. Rep. 371 C, avrod pévovras 
wepl Thy ayopay. 

§ 108. 2. 16 8 atrov, without 
Gri, like onpetov dé and rexuyprov dé: 
cf. VIII. 32. 

3. Aproupyety: the y here is settled 
by inscriptions.—éSvvara, cases of 
impossibility. ; 

7+ Wpopnpovpyy: 
§ 934. 

8. Svvdpes, Sower (of various 
kinds): cf. §§ 448, 233%, 2378 

9. Baokavov, malicious: see Har- 
pocr., dvri rot didalriov kal cvxopar- 
rexby. 

10. KakdénQes, /ow-principled: see 
HOos, § 109). 


cf. mpoalpects, 
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vov, ovd€ THS TdAEws avakiov. TavTo Toivuy HOos 
Eyer év Te TOS KATA THY TOALY TOALTEUpLACL Kal ev 
tows ‘EAXAnuKois havncopat: obTEe yap ev TH TONE 
Tas Tapa TOY TrOVTiwY yYap_TAaS PaAXOV TA TOV 
moddor Sikata efdounv, od7’ ev Tois.EAANMUKOIS Ta 
(Pidkcrmou bapa xai thy Eeviav “qyearno avTl TOY 
own taat Tos "EXAAnot cuppepovrwv. 

‘Hryodpat roivuv Lovo vel ai pot mept TOU Knpv;- 
patos elreiy Kal Tav evOuvav: Fo yap a TdplioTd 7 
erpattov Kat dia tavros ebvous eiud Kal apoOupos 
ed Trolety Upas, ixavas ex Tov eipnuevov Sednroa8ai 
pot vouiSm. Kaitot Ta péyloTa ye TwV TreTrONTEV- 
ever Kal wempaypevor é“aut@ Trapadelirro, UToAap- 
Sudvev mpwrov pév épeEns Tous tepi avrov Tov Trapa- 
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§ 109. 1. YOos, principles (of 
wlio, Avvtieal Aaraclers see note 
one Ub 

+. dv volts ‘EAAqucots, opposed 
lu dv rove aard ry wéder: see 597. 

GQ, Avel sather aan, like paddor F 
(4). 

$$ 2110 121 contain the reply to 
the bast two arguments of Aeschines, 
that on the responsibility of Demos- 
thienes us an dpxywy at the time 
when Ctesiphon proposed his decree 
($$ ttl tty), and that en the place 
of proclamation (§§ 120, 121). § 110 
in introductory, §$ 122—125 are a 
‘peroration to the division of the 
argument beginning with § 53. 

$110. 1. wept rot xnpiyparos, 
ie. about the place of proclamation, 
this being the only point in dispute 
under this head, 

2. tov edOvvdy: this concerns only 
the question whether Demosthenes 
was a “ responsible magistrate ” when 
Ctesiphon proposed to crown him.— 
TO ydp...bpas, ie. the statement in 
Ctesiphon’s decree that J did etc., 
subj. of dedyA@oOar (4): with this 


reference to the words of the decree 
cf. 57}. 

5. Td péyvora refers especially to 
his important public services in the 
year before Chaeronea (339—338), 
the account of which comes in later 
with far greater effect. 

6. wapadrelaw, / leave aside (not 
necessarily / omit). This whole pas- 
sage is full of rhetorical art. He has 
no intention whatever of omitting 
these acts; but he skilfully imptes 
that his earlier acts, already related, 
are ample for the legal justification 
of Ctesiphon, so that he could afford 
to leave his greatest achievements 
unmentioned. He also diverts atten- 
tion from the weakness of his argu- © 
ment on the e#@vvac by placing it 
between two most effective political 
harangues. See Essay |. § 5. 

edeftis, 22 due order: cf. § 565, 
ovdev éxwv mapadelyw, where he simply 
states his general purpose of giving a 
full account of his public life.—avro6 
Tov wapavéuou, the strict question of 
illegality, with which alone the ypag? 
mwapavduwy is properly concerned. 
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~ aafaa 


vo wou Aéyous atodobvat pe Oetv, elta, Kav pydev 
elr@ rept TOV AOLTa@V ToALTEVLATwY, OMoiwsS T1p 
Unov éxdoT@ TO cuvELdos bmdpxevv pou. 

Tov pev ovv oyor, ots ovTOS advyw Kal KaT@ 
SiaxvKay ehevye TEpt TOV Traparyeypaupevov vpn, 
ovTe a TOUS Deous olwat bas pavOaverv, ob7’ abtos 
éduvaunv ovveivar Tos TOAAOUS ° aThas de Thy 
opOnv tepit Tav dSixaiwv S,areFouqu. i TocovT® yap 
déw deve OS Elpt Srrevduvos, 8 5 viv ovtos bé- 
Barre Kat ai ier aoc? amavra TOY, _Biov vrev- 
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Ouvos eivat omoroyss, ava SiaKexelpica. 7 ) TeTONITEV- 
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pat Trap vpiv. 


Q. Opolws, all the same.—Twap 
tpav...vardpxev pot, shat / may rely 
on a consciousness of them in each of 
your minds: cf. § 95° and note. 

§ lll. 1. tév Adywv, depend- 
ing on Tovs woAXovs.—&vwo kal Kato 
StaxuKay, mixiug them in utter con- 
fusion. See 1X. 36, Avw kal xdrw 
wemolnxe, and without «al Iv. 41, 
ouumrapabctre Avw kdrw, up and down. 

2. Tapayeypappévwv: the laws 
which the indicted decree (7rd getyov 
Whdtoua) was charg-d with violating 
were written ona tablet (cavidiov) dy 
tts stde, and this was posted in the 
‘court-room. See Aesch. III. 200: év 
Tats ypapais 7 Ov rapavduwy wapaKetT at 
Kkavwy Tov dexalov routi 7d cavldiov Kal 
7d Whoioua kal of rapayeypappévoe 
vopor. 

4. THv opOhy (sc. 656v), as we 
say, straightforward: see Ar. Av. I, 
épOnv Kxedevers ; 

5. tev Skalwv, the rights of the 
CASE, opposed to ray Adywr (1).— 
rorouTy déw Aéyev, J am so far from 
saying: Tocobr (2) with déw as with 
comparatives: so in IX. 17. Most 
Mss. have rogovrov in both passages. 


6. SéBadrdrAce Kal Siwplfero: see 
§ 4°. : 


@y pévta y éx THY tdtas ovaias 112 


8. wv... merwoAlrevpat, i.e. either 
for money that / have handled ox for 
public acts that [ have done. 

§ 112. The sophistical character 
of the argument of §§ 112—II9 ex- 
plains the anxiety of the orator to 
cover its weakness by its position in 
the oration. The reply of Aeschines 
(111. 17 ff.) to this Apuxrov Adyoy, by 
gnot Anpuoobévyns, probably written or 
greatly modified after hearing this 
passage, is conclusive. The law 
quoted by Aesch. (11), rods vrev- 
Obvous “uN TTEpavody, certainly made 
no exception for those who gdve 
money to the state while in office. 
Indeed, this very claim is one which 
needed to be established by the 


evOuvat, in which it might be dis- - 


puted: see Aesch. 23, acov dugic- 
Burijoal cot Tov BovdAdpevoy 7 Sy wonrt- 
Trav ws ox érédwxas. The claim of 
Demosthenes at least amounts to 
this, that any officer who asserts thit 
he has expended more in the service 
of the state than he received should 
be exempt from the law rods Urev- 
Ovvous uy orepavodv. The specious 
argument that a man cannot fairly 
be called to account for the expen- 
diture of his own money on public 
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Buvos Hv, AAW ep ols érrédaxa, @ ouxopavra. anrnra 


Kat TEL OT 0105 AEP 0 ., Kat dua ve TOUT Opes 
emnvovuny, 571 Minha édmxa Kal ovK EXoryi-" 
copnv. 0 ) MEV yas hovyic Hos evOuvav Kal TeV éfeta- 
COVTOY Tposdeirat, " Sé Swped Xaperos Kab etraivou 
dixaia éott Tuyyavery: dtdrrep TavT’ eryparpev ool 
jTept éuov: Ste & ovtw Tait’ ov pdvor év Tous . vo- 


Cott yn a AL ba 
pots arra st év Tots DpmeTepols nde ou prorat, 
eyo padios 


ohnaxddey, beiEw. 
Navotkrns oTparnyav éf’ ols amo Tay iOiwv mpoeiro 
ToAAaKs eorepavwtar bp vuaov: elf Ste TAS aoTl- 
das Arotipos ébwxe nal madiv Xapidnpuos, éateda- 


voovro* €18° obroct Neomrdhepos TWoAA@Y épywv érr- 


Tporov pev 1a. ae 
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of the law rovs trevOdvous uh oreda- 
voov. And yet it is more than likely 
that the friends of Demosthenes, in 
their eagerness to crown him for his 
noble services, overlooked the tech- 
nical obstacle to their action; and the 
court appears to have decided to over- 
look their oversight. 

6. Tetxorrovds, one of a board of 
commissioners appointed to super- 
intend the repairs of the city walls. 
The argument seems to have been 
the same about both of the offices 
which Demosthenes held in 337— 
336 B.c. See Essay Ill. § 1. 

8. tdv erardvrwy (=o? éeterd- 
covet), men to investigate: the present 
would be simply investigators, with 
no temporal or final force. 

§ 114. 2. Berry, your moral 

celings, which impel you to act thus. 
Cf. § 204%. Cf. He inds mores, morals, 
See note on § 275° 

3.  woddax dev Selkw : Aeschines 
anticipates or rather answers this 
argument in 193: Aéyer be 6 pevywv... 
ovx ws Zvvoua yéypadev, dAN ws 457 


OTATNS ay, &p ols érrédwxe TeTiuntat. 


oyveTNov yap 


wore Kal mpdrepor Erepos Totaitira ypa- 


yas dréguyev. 

4. NavowAr43: the general who 
commanded the well-known expedi- 
tion which stopped Philip at ‘lher- 
mopylae in 352 B.C. 

6. Avétipos: mentioned in xxI. 
208 as a rich trierarch, included by 
Arrian (1. 10, 4) among the generals 
whom Alexander demanded after the 
destruction of Thebes.—Xaptdnpos : 
of Oreus, an adopted Athenian, the 
object of severe invective in the ora- 
tion against Aristocrates (352 B.C.). 
He was first a guerrilla leader in the 
service of Athens, later one of the 
patriotic party, and was demanded by 
Alexander in 335. 

7. ovTogl implies that Neoptole- 
mus was well known in Athens.— 
TONAGY Epywv emioratys: probably 
one of those called Sypoclwy tpywy 
émiotdrat by Aesch. (111. 29), specially 
appointed to direct special works. 

8. oxérdvov Gv ety... béfer: for 
the peculiar form of conditional sen- 
tence see M.T. 503, 407. 
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av ein TovTd ye, cb T@ TI apynv apyovTe Ah Sidovat 


TH TOAEL TA EAUTOV OLa THY apYnV MH ébéorat,/ ) TOV 10 


dobévtwv, avi tod KopicacOa yapty evOvvas ipe€er. 
Ste Toivuy TavT’ arAnOH rAeya, Aeye TA Apndicpata por 
Ta TOUTS yeyevnpe”’ avTa AaBov. Héye. 


WHOISMA. 


y , N a ¢ ry 
["Apxwv Anpovixos @Aveis, Bondpopum@vos éxty pet 
“a , 4, 
eixada, yvepy BovdAys kai Sypov, KadXias Ppedpptos elev, 
ott Soxet tH BovAy kat To Sypw orepavOoat NavorxAéa Tov 
éri tav GtAwv, Ste “AOnvaiwy d7AtT@v duoxtAiwv oyTwv év 
"TpBpw Kai BonOowrwv toils Katoiovow ‘A@nvaiwy tH 
vicov, ov Suvvapevov PiArwvos Tov éwi THs SiorKnoEews KeEXEt- 
porovnpevov dia Tovs Xeywdvas mAEdoat Kai pioOodornoat 
\ € 4 3 a sQ7 E) id ” \ Ed) > , N 
Tous GrAtras, €x THs id:as ovoias Edwxe Kai ovx eioémpage Tov 
a a 3 a N , ‘4 a 
Sjpov, Kal avayopedoat tov orépavov Arovvaiots Tpaywoots 
Katvots. | 
ETEPON WH@ISMA. 
> a 
[Hire KaAXias Ppedpptos, mputavewy eydovrwy BovdAjjs 
? 2 on xX o € > \ A € “a 3 s 
yvwpy, €reldon Xaploymos oO Eri TwWY OTALTOV, eros uneis 
r) a N 4 e > A A e , ] a > \ 
eis Zadapivu, cat Arotimos 6 eri tov imréwy, év tH emt 
TOU TOTAMLOV pax TOV OTpaTLWTOY TIVOY td TOV TOAELiOV 
oxrvrAcvlevrwv, éx tay Siwy dvaAwpdrwv Kabwrdioav Tos 
4 oA 3 , 4 “a v 4 “A 
veavioxous aomiolv oxTaKociats, ded0yOut tH Bovdy Kat To 
dnuw oTepavaicat Xapidy t Avdre D oTEdd 
nee vooat Xapidyuov cat Atoriysov xpvow credavy, 
Kal avayopetoat TlavaPnvaiois trois peydAous év TH yupviKe 
dyave cat Atovvaiots tpaywdots Kawvois* THs 8&8 dvayopetoews 
ertpeAnfjvat Oecpobéras, mputavets, aywvoleras. | 


Tovtwy Eéxaotos, Aioyivn, THs pev apyns Fs 
9 e , @ 249 e 3 A 9 
mpxev wmevOuvos mv, ép ols & éatepavotro ovy 
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It, koploac@ar implies that the 
receiver has a claim on the giver: 
cf. drodotvar, § 1108, and Plat. Rep. 
507 A, éué re dvvacGa avrhy drodotvas 
Kal Uuas Kouioac@at. 


§ 117. 2. db ols torehavotiro: 
we do not know whether there was 
any distinction between these decrees 
and that of €tesiphon like that men- 
tioned in § 1134. As Demosthenes 
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> aA 29> 2 7. x \ _ \ / >» ’ 
wos. ovKovy ovd’ éyw’ TavTa yap Bikar éoTi 
\ A 9 A a ” , 3 , 
pt Tay avTw@Y Tois aAXOos SyTrov. émrédwxa’ 
“ \ io > aA e ” b] e UA 
dua dua Tavta, ovK oy dv ay’ wrevOuvvos. 5 
‘\ 4 id > > 4 3 / > e bJ ‘4 
' gal dédwxa x evOvvas éxeivav, ovy dv érré- 
vn A’, GAN abixas Hp~a: ecita trapwv, OTe 
“ e ‘ ' 
jyov ob AoyoTal, ov KaTHYyopES ; wee 


cas . 


a totvuy tdnO Ste avbros obtés por paptupe: 118 
S ovx birevOuvos qv éeatehavncbal, rAaBov 
oft To Wipeop 6Aov TO ypapev pot. ols yap 
payparo rob mpoSobAevuatos, TovTos & Sidxet 


LWT@V pavycerat. 


own case absolutely 
he question is of little 


sau: cf. érfverer, § 1133, 
&AX': a more emphatic 
ig an objection than the 
d, vh Ala: cf. XIX. 272, 
mov: ie. being present 
)e 
jyow of Aoyioral: see 
Ath. 54, xal (xAnpotor 
‘ras déxa xal cuvnydpous 
rpds ous dravras avdyxn 
s Aptavras Néyov drevey- 
tp eloe wdvoe Tots Urevb- 
o, Kai Tas evOUvas els Td 
lsdyovres. Before this 
litors every magistrate 
i for his e#@uvac at the 
‘rm of office; and they 
s a matter of form) 
before a Heliastic court 
,in which anyone might 
>cuse him of any offence 
th his office. His ac- 
noney expended were 
the same. time. See 
7—-23. The question 
carnyoperv; (Aesch. 23) 
asked in presence of 
the et@uvac of Demos- 
to this Aeschines did 


reye. 5 


not respond. But these e#@vva: must 
have come several months after 
Ctesiphon’s bill had passed the 
Senate and had been indicted by 
Aeschines, so that accusation at the 
evOvvat was superseded. See Essay 
Ul. § 1. 

§ 118. 2. lorehavdrbar (sc. 
éué), that the proposal to crown me 
has passed the Senate: cf. éwr7fvecev 
in § 113%. 

3. ypadév por, proposed in my 
honour: see note on § 564. 

4. Tod mpoPovdedparos : partitive 
after ols. The meaning is, that he 
will use the omissions from the decree 
in the indictment to show the malice 
of Aeschines in prosecuting the 
clauses which he includes. 

a SiadKe. cuxohavtdv: see XXIII. 
61, cuxopavroduev 7d mpayua. 

The orator now calls for the reading 
of the bill of Ctesiphon, ostensibly to 
prove the point just made, but per- 
haps chiefly to recall to the minds 
of the judges Ctesiphon’s enumera- 
tion of his public services which the 
Senate has approved. In the fol- 
lowing spurious decree the Archon’s 
name is wrong and different from 
that in the indictment (which is also 
wrong). 
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[wet dpyovros EvOuxAcous, raveyiavos évdty driivros, 
Qartt Rpvravevovoys Oivyisos, Krycipoy AcwoGévous *Ava- 
° . 2 ‘N 4 4, ON 
w\yaron elrey, éreid7 Anuoobévns AnpooBévouvs Tataneds 
yevoueves GryseAnrys THs TOV TeLxav értoKeuns Kal Tpocava- 
Awgas cis Ta épya dro THs idias ovoias Tpia TdAavTa éerdduxe 
«a a ‘ > N ~ A \ J , 
taita Te Oypw, Kal éxt Tov Oewptxod Kataotabels éréduxe 
rouse ek wacwy TOY PvdAdy Bewpots Exarov pvas «is Ovaias, 
Bedoya ty Bovdry cat ro Syyw tO "AOyvaiwy ératvéoat 
6 , A 
Anpooberny AnuooGevous Tlataviéa dperns €vexa Kat xadoxa- 
be yyy 7) apeTy 
4 ® ¥ ou a: ‘ A > \ a ‘ 
yubias ns exwv duareAc? éy wayti Kxatpo eis Tov Syuov Tov 
a 4 ‘ ”~ aA , \ 93 “A 
A@nvaiwy, kat orepavicat xypvow orepdvy, Kal avayopetoat 
Tov orépavov év Tw Oedrpw Arovusiots tpaywdois Katvois* THs 
8 dvayopevoews EripeAnOjvat tov aywvobérnv. | 


Odxobv a pév érédwxa Tair’ éotiv, dv oddév od 
yéeypawar: & bé dyow 7 Bova deiv avtl tovTwv 
yevérOat po, tar’ oP & SidKes. TO AaBeiv odv 
Ta duddcpeva omoroyav évvopov elvat, TO yap Tov- 
TwY aTrodovVal TrapavopwY ypadet. 6 Sé TrapTovnpos 
dvOpwros Kal Oeois éyOpds nal Bddicavos'dvtas 
moles Tus av eln pos Oeay; ody 6 TOLOUTOS ; 

Kal pay wept tov y’ év t@ Ocatpw xnpvttec Oa, 
TO mev puplaKis pupiouvs KexnpiyOa trapareirw Kai 


IC 


It 


§ 119. Here the proof of the 
malice of Aeschines, promised in 
§ 118, is given on the authority of the 
decree just read. It is argued that 
Aeschines admits the gifts and their 
legality by his silence concerning 
them, while he brands as illegal the 
proposal to return public thanks for 
these gifts. As if the thanks for a 
legal gift might not be given in an 
illegal manner. 


5. Tapavépwv ypdde: cf. note 
on § 13°. 


§ 120. 2. puprdxis puplovs: t] 
means that 10,000 men had be 
crowned on 10,000 occasions (n 
10,000 times 10,000 men). TI 
was justified rhetorically by t 
great frequency of decrees conferri 
crowns to be proclaimed in the the 
tre: the number of these on reco 
shows that any law which m 
have forbidden the proclamation | 
crowns in the theatre was a de 
letter. 
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yomov AaBav. 


.’ Ud > AN 9 a“ , 

TO TodAaKs avTes éqtepavacbat mpdrepov. 

\ a o sv fp * \ 2? / 6 ’ / 

: mpos Oewv ovTw ’ckhios ef Kal avaic@ntos, Atoyivn, 

| @ > > } Uf Xx 4 @ a “a \ 

; dat ov duvaca AoyigagOat, 6Tt TH _wev oTEpavov- 5 

( perm Tov avtov eye Chrov o atépavos, srrov av 
ov 6€ TaV orepavouvray elvexa supe 

; povros, év T? eaTp@ ryeryverau TO enpuy ua; 

axovoavres AtravrTes tS TO Troleiy Ev THY TOALY TTrpo- 

| Tpérovrat, Kal Tous atrodiddvtTas THY yap paddXov to 

€rraivovat Tov aTepavoupevor * 

TOUTOY 1) TOALS yeypager. 
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Sucvrep Tov vopov 
Aéye & avroyv pot tov 


NOMO%X. 


["Ocovs oredavovai ries Tov Syywr, Tas avayopevoets 15 


€av py twas 6 Sypos 6 Tov "AOnvaiwy 7 4H BovdAy oredpavoi. 
, > 9 “a 2 “A 7 ‘4 > , 
rovrous 5 éfeivat év ro Oedtpw Atovuciots davaryopeverOat. | 


\ 

t 

A 

| 

A , a > 3 aA e , aA 3Q7 4 
} | Tv oTepavey roeiaOat €v adrois Exaotous Tots idious Spots, 

\ 

| 


"Axovets, Aicyivn, Tov véwou AdyovTos cadpas, 121 
268 wry dav Tivas 0 OnmosS 4H BovrAyn Whdiontat: 


) 3. Tdmwoddduts...mpdrepov: in the 
0 note on § 83° (deurdpov... yey vouevou). 
, Uhave given reasons for thinking that 
‘the crown voted on the motion of 
Aristonicus in 340 B.C., and pro- 
his claimed in the theatre, had been pre- 
‘en: ceded by another, also proclaimed in 
yt: the -theatre, of which we have no 
his other account than the allusion in 
he| § 83. These two, with the one voted 
ng} on the motion of Demomeles and 
aa-| Hyperides in 338 B.c. (§§ 222, 223), 
ndj if the latter was actually proclaimed, 
1ay] Justify the use of woAAdxus, especially 
of | after pupidcs puplous. 
ad 5. @or ob Sivarar: see M.T. 
601 and 584. The meaning is ere 
| you so stupid that you are not able? 
| while with @ore uy S¥vacGa it would 


} 





be are you stupid enough not to be 
able? 

6. Tov adbrov éxe LiAov, ie. che 
recetver of the crown feels the same 
pride: §Hdos is emulation, pride in 
excelling, hence glorying (see §§ 2173, 
273°). 

7. elvexa: this Ionic and poetic 
form is often found in the best mss. 
of Demosthenes. 

g. els Td wovety ed: this motive is 
strongly urged in many decrees con- 
ferring crowns, 

§ 121. Thisshort but impassioned 
outburst cannot be a reply to the long 
and confused argument of Aeschines 
(32-48). See Essay 1., Remarks on 
§§ 120, 121. 
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redress) for an offence (cf. 
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7. Tdv8 ddatpav pépr 
ting out parts of others, as: 
peramowy had preceded, w: 
reading of all Mss. except 
use of ray dé alone gives | 
the appearance of a sudc 
thought; and, so far from 
carelessness, it may be a 
device to give emphasis. 
occurs In XIX. 180: det 
GroN\WNace wap wiv, ol Se 
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waré\ure...uaxatpororovs udev 
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Porn dy contract; but the: 
with werep (without &» or ap 
vonuitenal, as appears by its 
(het io) tor its negative, as 
\MLPL S07). owep is sim: 


Ste renee eee 


pact yiyvwoKopevous. 


MPOTETTLV, OUK EMOL. 
"AOnvaiot. 


TTEPI TOY =TEPANOY 75 
Kev EK THS ovyypadis womstiperos, A AOy@ TOUS 
OnfLoTLKOUS, GAN’ ov TOIS Tpayyact Kal Tois ToheTEV- I, 
Kal Bogs pura, Kat dppnra an 
ovonatwnv, domep a3 auatns, a & aol Kat To o@ yeve 
Kaitot Kal TovTO, @® avdpes 128 
eyo RovBoplav KaTnyoptas TouT@ oLa- 
pepe aryoupat, T@ THY ev KaTnyopiay adicnpar ,~ 
Eye, @v é€v Tois vomows elo at Temeoptat, THv oe 
5 


Aovdopiav Bras pnulas, as kata thy abtav_ vow 


wey €yOpois rept aAgrov oupRaiver Aeyetv. Ol 

eobopraat dé Tovs mpoyovous TauvTi Ta Sicacrnpia 
viet Anda ovx iva ourheEavres UGS Els TavTa, ATO 
TOV idiwy KaKas Taméppyta Neyo pev add Aovs, 


arr iv’ éFeréyyouey éav tis noienxos Te TYUYXaVy 10 


THY TOD. 


as i¢ were, but we can seldom trans- 
late it with a participle without an 
if. 

Ue ytyvwokopévous (with domep) : 
accus. abs. (M.T. 853): cf ws.. 
éxovra, § 27657.—fynra Kal &ppnra, 
dicenda, tacenda (sc. é6vduara), with 
dvoud (wr, 

7. wormep & dudins: see note on 
wouwelas, § 117; and Suid. under 7 a& 
éx T@v apatoavokwppara: én 
Tis dudins éxovpevar al Yuvatres ai 
trav AOnvalwy, érav els Ta EXevolua 
éBddifov els Ta peydda puoT pia, édot- 
Sdpouy ddAhAas ev ry 65° TOTO yap 
hv 00s abrais. 

§ 123. 1. 
IV. 12. 

2. AoBoplav karnyoplas : see note 
on § 10}, 

5. kata Thy atrév dio, op- 
posed to éy rots vduos (4): the acci- 
dent of personal nature is PApressey 
also in cuuBalver (6). 

7. rautl Ta Sixacripia: most of 


kalro.u kal Trovro: cf. 


Tavita Toivuy eidas Aloyivns ovdév 124 


these were in the dyopd, as is implied 
by Lysias, XIX. 55. 

8. ard Trav ldlwy, i.e. ou! of (our 
stock of) private enmity. For the 
use of awd, cf. Thuc. I. 141, dd roy 
aur wy daravwrres. 

Q. KaK@s...... GAAAAOS, abuse one 
another with lawless epithets: amép- 
pnra were epithets which it was un- 
lawful to apply to a citizen: cf. Lys. 
X. 6, pet ws odk ore THY aroppyrwy 
édv tis ely Tov marépa dmrexrovévat - 
Tov yap vouov od Tair’ drayopeverr: 
GAN dvipoddvov ovx éav rAéyev. 
This speech shows that dvdpoddvos, 
plyaomis, rarpadolas, and unrpadolas 
were admdéppyra, but the number must 
have been much larger. 

10, édv...trvyxavy, 7f tf shall 
happen that anyone has wronged: 
the perfect participle is the common 
form for expressing past time with 
Tuyxdvw etc.; éav adixjoas Tixy 
would mean 2f he shall perchance 


wrong (M.T. 144, 147'). 
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AHMOSOENOYS 
abuse, 


TTov epov, wouTevayv avri tod Katnyopelv et deTO. 
) Paes oS ’ a ” iy s ’ ? 

ov pnv ovd évrav& EdXattov éywv dixaios éotiy 
awenGeiy. On & eri tavta tropevcopat, TocoUTOV 

aurov épwrncas. orepoy oé Tis, Aioyivn, THS To- 

Aews ExOpoy H eyov eivat hn; euov SHrov bt. ita 

—_ a4 A 

ou pev Ww trap eno dSixny Kata ToS vopous UTrép 
Pa ms ——Qaeeeeeeeeee es 

tovrwy AaBetv, eltrep noixouv, e&dAeTTES, EV TaAis 
> a > “ a“ a“ 

evOuvas, év tais ypadais, év tais addXas Kplocow* 
e 3 ‘ XN 3 ~ @ a“ a ” , 

ov & éyw péev amos. attract, Tols vomols, T ov 
: i BE doce ; ’ ; B ’ P Xp: 

™ wpodecuia, TH Kexpicbar mept TavTwY TOAAAKIS 

\ TRS 


125 


Ake A oe 

§ 124. 2. épos: with ovdée» Frrov. 
—wop weve (cf. roumwelas, § 117) : re- 
ferring to é& dudiys, § 122‘, and Ao- 
dopiay, $ 1233, 

3. DAarrov yov dwedOety, fo get 
fr wrth any ess (than he has given) : 
this fatal principle of paying off 
Vituperation in the same base coin is 
the weak justification of the scurrility 
which follows ($$ 125—131) and else- 
where, 

5. wévepov...¢d9; here gp Ts; 
hardly differs from game»; the third 
yersen without res in these questions 
Ts rare oe 280). 

7s OW weere, erplained by ev... Kpl- 
gesir.—wip rotrev: the Athenians 
present, as representing the whole. 

XN GAeawes expresses habitual 
neglect, 

wm edObvars: ic. by bringing a 
SWCD Connection with my eddurac (see 
mle on § yes), like the ypagd?) wapa- 
wpe decas against: Aeschines (XIX.). 

Se: here ordinary padlte surls, 
wot Wela ding edray y ella, eFIuvag, etc., 
whieh come under yaagal in its wider 


AUC, See $ Q qos, 
$188. 1, od 8 ...dbgos, Ans 


aden se Ca AM ee opposed: to ob 
ate be S La4Qh) -vols vdpors... mpd- 

vs there four grounds of immu- 
Wily explaining dager) do not all 
eavbate cach other, vénois in fact 


including all the rest, and xpdry 
being in great part identical with mpo- 
Geo pla. 

2. Tq tmpo8erpla, the limitations 
of time set by law to bringing certain 
actions. Debts were outlawed in five 
years, and this limitation applied to 
many other cases. The mover of a 
law was personally liable to the ypagy 
wapavéuwy only one year. Of course 
tn thts suit nothing could make 
Demosthenes personally amenable to 
any law, as he was only Ctesiphon’s 
advocate; but the meaning of a&@qwos 
is that no suit could now legally be 
brought against him personally for 
any of the offences with which he is 
charged before the court. He bitterly 
complains of the power given to 
Aeschines by the form of this suit to 
accuse him of crimes for which he 
could not indict him: see §§ 9—16.— 
T® kexplo Oat trodAdKis rpdtepov (sc. 
éué): probably referring to the cases 
mentioned in §§ 83, 222—224, which 
covered important parts of the present 
case. He may also refer to actual 
indictments against himself: for the 
time since Chaeronea we have his 
statement in §§ 249, 250, e g. kara 
Thy huépav éxdorny éxpivdunv. See 
note on § 2245, For the law for- 
bidding new trials of cases already 
decided, see XXIV. 55, ovx é¢ epi 


a TTEP! 
Oo 


Tpoo7TroLy. 


xpnuarl fev. 
bpads &htkav: duds shows that 
the orator could address the audience 
in the midst of a question addressed 
to Aeschines personally. 
évraié’, there, referring back 
emphatically to of (1). 
6. Girhvrynxas: cf. 


arnvrnkws, 





' §§ 126—226. The next main 
| division of the argument is devoted 
chiefly to the account of the means hy 
which Aeschines gained for Philip an 
entrance into Greece with his army, 
by getting up the Amphissian war 
(§§ 139-159), and of the measures 
by which Demosthenes opposed this 
joint plot of Aeschines and Philip 
(as he represents it), especially his 
negotiations with Thebes in 339—338 
B.c., which led to the alliance of 
that city with Athens (§§ 160—226). 
The orator introduces these accounts 
by a general sketch of Aeschines’ 
life and that of his parents, full of 
offensive scurrility (§§ 126—131), 
followed by a brief account of some 
of the lesser political offences of 
Aeschines (§§ 132—138). 

The orator’s account of his own 
political acts in the eventful year 
before the battle of Chaeronea, con- 
nected with his vigorous defence of 
the policy of Athens under his guid- 
ance in her last resistance to the 





TOY =TEANOY 


oy av dwat yup Stxacrhpwy mdr 
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mpotepov, To unodeTr@trote eLerdeyxOnvar pndev vmas 
5 ” ” ‘ ? / A > / a 
adiuc@v, TH Wore. 6’ 7 TWAEOY  EXATTOV avayKn TAY 
(ye Snpoola mempaypdver feteivar THs SdEns, évrail’ 5 
> s (Sd N ’ \ 3 A ba 3 \ \ 
. AITHYTNKAS ; Opa TovTwy péev éyOpos 75, éuol dé 
an RINK as iP edd | iad X P | 9 ad 


’"Erre6)) Toiyuy 9 ev evoeB7s Kai duxaia >rndos 126 
atraot Sédeuxrat, det Sé pe, Ws Eouxe, Kalrep ov diro- 


§ 158,—Spa pi...qs, see fo tt that 
you do not prove to be their enemy: 
uh with the subjunctive always im- 
plies the future; but goPotuac py 
adnOés éorev is J fear that it ts true 
(M.T. 369). = 

6. Gol: the Mss. are divided 
between éuol (2) and épds. 





power of Philip, is the most eloquent 
passage in the oration (§§ 160—226). 


=- — -——_—-" 


This is a direct continuation of the .: 


story of his political life which was 
interrupted by skilful design in § 110. 

§ 126. 1. émedy rolvuv x.7.X. 
This is one of the few undoubted 
cases of anacoluthon in Demosthenes, 
The causal sentence introduced by 
éretd% goes on regularly through § 126, 
when the sudden turn given by the 
question tls ovx a&v...p0éyiacOa; 
causes the orator to burst forth into 
the fierce invective which follows, 
forgetting his leading sentence, the 
apodosis to ére:dy... pOévyEacGar. This 
exclamatory diversion carries him to 
the end of § 128, where we find ina 
changed form (in § 129) what would 
be a natural apodosis to §126. But 
it is hardly possible that the orator 
ever thought of the beginning of 
§ 129 as a resumption of his broken 
sentence.— evoeBns...Widos, i.e. 
the vote which your oath and justice 
both require of you. 
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eM ee LEE 


AHMOZSGENOY2 


Aoldopoy ovTa, dua TAS WTO TOUTOU Brac gnpias elpn- 
pévas avti Today Kal Wevdav alta TavayKaieTaT 
eitrely Trept avTov, kat detEar Tis dv Kal rivwvjpadios 5 
ef ” a a 4 \ , ‘ \ 
OUT@S apXEL TOU KaKws Neyeltv, Kat ROYyouS TLVAS 


(' r\s > ; 
Lac upel, 


‘Paddpavbus 7 M iyps 


avTos eipnxwas & Tis ovK av W@kvnoe TOV 
petpinv avOparrav PbéyEacOa ;—e yap Aiaxds 4 
RY 0 KaTnyopa@v, AANA pHi) 


127 


ree 9 \saG > » A ” v4) 
OTEPMOAGYOS, Tepitplup. ayopas, OAeOpos ypappa- 
TES, OVK AV aAUTOV Olpwat TAaDT ElTrEiY, OVD AV OUTWS 


érraxOeis Adyous tropicacOar, woTrep év tpaypdia 


wan 


Bo@vra ® yh Kal HALE Kal ApETH Kal Ta ToLavTa, 
Kal Tad over Kat Tatdetay émixadovpevov, 7 TA 
Pgs 7 


4. avra ravayKalérara, what is 
barely necessary (to satisfy the pro- 
mise in § 124%4). Cf, dvaryxacd- 
rara § 1687. See Thuc. I. 90 dore 
amwoudxyecOae éx Tov dvayKatordrou 
ious, i.e. to have the wall just high 
enough to be defensible. 

5. tlvwv: sc. yevduevos. 

6. Adyous tiwds Stacvpe, r2d7- 
cules certain sayings of mine. It is 
hard to decide between rivas and 
tivas, With rlvas it is what sayings 
of mine he ridicules, i.e. how he ridt- 
cules my sayings. The reference is to 
Aesch. Ill. 167, ratra rl dori, @ 
klvacdos; phuata H Oavpuara; also to 
72 and 200, 

7. @& Tls...p0éy—acGat; this in- 
terrog. rel. sentence breaks the con- 
struction. For werplwy see n.on § 108, 

§ 127. 1. Alaxds...Mivws: the 
three judges of the dead in Plat. 
Gorg. 523 E. 

2. 6 kaTnyopév is subject: Vémel 
says, “Non dicit sz Aeacus accusaret, 
sed sz accusator esset Aeacus.” 

3. omeppoddyos: originally a little 
bird which picked up seed from newly 
sown fields (Ar. Av. 232, 579); then 
a man who lives by prcking up what 
he can in the market and other places 


of trade, a2 vagabond, and generally a 
worthless fellow; sometimes one who 
picks up and retails small scraps of 
gossip, a babbler or prater, as applied 
to St Paul in Acts xvii. 18. Either 
of the last two meanings, or perhaps a 
combination of both, suits the present 
passage.—rep(rpupp Gyopds, a hack 
of the market place: see Arist. Nub. 
447, weplrpimpa Six@v, with the ex- 
planation in Bekk. Anecd. p. 59, 
olov rerptpuévoy ixavas mpdyuaciv.— 
OAcOpos ypappareds, a curse of a 
scribe: see 1X. 31, 6\é@pov Maxeddévos 
(of Philip), and XXIII. 202, dvO@pwrous 
ovd édeuvdepous, dr€¢Opous. 

4. ovx Gv...elmrety (repr. elrev dy): 
for the common position of &» before 
words like oluat, see M.T. 2201, 

5. éraxOeis, ponderous, offensively 
pompous: cf. éraxGés, offenseve, § 108. 
See Ar. Ran. 940, olSotcav twd xouma- 
oudrwy cal pynudrwv éraxOGr, of the 
style of Aeschylus.—roploac@at, 
provide one’s self with, bring out: 
cf. xIx. 186, XXXV. 41.—é@orqep év 
tpaywd(q: see note on § 13°. 

6. & yf...apery: thus Aesch. be- 
gins his peroration (260), adding xal 
ovveots kal madela, 7 diayiyvooxouer 
Ta Kaha kal aloxpd. 
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TTEP] TOY STE®ANOY 


XN. ) N 9 =e , “a \ , 
Kana Kat Ta aloxypa SiayiyvoOoKerat> Tavta yap 87- 
movlev nKoveT avTov AéyovTos. ! col dé apeTHs, @ 
xaOappa, } Tois cots Tis peTovala; } Kadov f MT 
ToovTwy Tis Sidyvwows; modev } Tas akiwOdvTL; 

aA QA 7 , hy ¢t “ \ e 
mov 6é tratdeias cor Deus pyncOnva, AS TOV mev OS 
arndars TeTUYNKOTWY ovd av els elzrot Trept auToU 
ToLOUTOY ovdéV, GAA KAY eTépou AeryovTos épuv0 pia- 


shirt Tots 8° aironerpOeiar stig dorep ov, TpoaTrolov-— 


~ 


pévas 8° on’ dvaia Ona tas, TO TOUS aKovovTas adyelv 


TTOLELV érav A€ywour, ou TO Soxeiv, TOLOUTOLS elvat, 
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128 


Tép leorw.| : 


Io 


Ovx dopey 8° 8 7 Xp?) Tept gov Kal TaV Gav 129 


€LTTELD, 


amTrop@ Tov mpwrov prncbo: 


TOTEp WS 0 


matnp cov Tpouns édovreve trap’ ’EAia To Tpos 


§ 128. 1. col dperfs...rls 
perovola;—rTl co dpetis wéreoriv; 
. 2, «AOappa, properly filéh, off- 
SCOUINGS. 

3. mébev...afrabévrr; see § 514. 

4. 1s belongs to TeTUXnKOTWY, 
dwonrepbeiot, and rpoomovovpévors: it 
has a partitive force with mpoc- 
Trocouuevors (7), as in Ar. Eccl. 871, 
hal TOY Xpnudrwr. 

6. Kdv...épvOpidoere: M.T. 224. 

7. Tots atroraOetor, those who 
have missed tt (cf. § 2575). 

8. dvawrOnolas: see dvalePnro, 
§ 43%, and note on § 352”. 

10, wepleotiv, 7 remains for them: 
cf. mreptetvar yphyara, of a balance of 
money due, § 227%, See 11. 29, repleare 
Hcy épltev. 

§ 129. 2. Tot (=rTlvos) mpwrov 
pvno G6 : indirect question (M.T. 
677).—6 warnp...é5ovAeve: it is a 
hard problem for historical criticism 
to evolve the real father of Aeschines 
from this slave of a schoolmaster, 
seen with his feet in the stocks or 
wearing a wooden collar for pun- 
ishment, and the patrivtic citizen 


described by his son (Aesch. 11. 147, 
II. 191), who had died about twelve 
ycars before at the age of ninety-five, | 
who lived through the Peloponnesian 
war, in which he lost his property, 
was banished by the Thirty Tyrants, 
served his country bravely in Asia, 
was one of the restorers of the 
democracy under Thrasybulus, and 
in his old age discoursed learnedly 
and wis:ly to his son on the early 
history of the ypad) mapavéuwv! 
Fortunately Demosth. speaks of lim 
thirteen years before this, when he 
was still living, in x1x. 281, where he 
calls Aeschines che son of Atrometus 
the schoolmaster. From this respect- 
able station he has now descended to 
be the son of ‘Tromes, a schoolmaster’s 
slave (see § 130°). 

3. wpds TE Onoelw: in XIX. 2,40, 
Atrometus is said to have kept school 
mpos Tp TOU Hpw Tov larpov, near the 
shrine of the [fero Physician. Vor 
this hero, the Scythian Toxaris, a 
friend of Anacharsis and Solon, see 
Essay vi. Cf. note on xadaplrys 
(line 6). 
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€ Bn suv SR Sp, cc i ag 

6 Sjuos xatapata. oe yap tote—, oe réyo; 
“Ges pev otv Kal mpenv aw ’AOnvaios Kai pytwp 
yéyovev’ nai dvo cvAXNaBas tpocGeis Tov wév TaTépa 
avrit Tpounros érroincev ’Atpopnrov, thy dé wntépa 
oeuvers qmavu I‘Xaveobéayr, iy "Eprroveay aT aves 
toact Kadouperny, ex Tod Tava Trovelv. cal mdoxe: 
Kat yiyverOar Sphovdre TAVTNS THS crovuplas Tv- 
xovoav: mddev yap addobev; 
aydpiotos el cal tovnpds dice wat’ éedXevGepos x 
SovrAov Kal wrovalos ex mrwyov dia TouToval ye- 
yovas,ovy Sirws ydpiv abrois exes, GAAA picOacas 


TOY =2TE*ANOY 8 
5 

GXN Guws ovrws 131 
Kal Tepi @v mev § 


GavTov KaTa& Tovrwvi TroALTeEveEL. 
” > 4 e ” e \ ~ 4 
€oTt Tis audicBntnow ws apa virep THS Toews 


enate and the Assembly, a curse 
,apd) was invoked against certain 
classes of offensive people: see XXIII. 
97, Karaparat xa éxdorny exxdrAnolay 
dxjpvé...ef ris ékawarg \éywv } Bovdhy 
Q SHuov h rhv Nalav, with XIX. 70. 
Aeschines himself is elsewhere in- 
cluded among these “ deceivers”: 
see § 2825-8, xalro: ris...xaraparac 
Scxalws ; 

5. 8vo ovdAaBds mpocbels: on 
the contrary, Demosth. probably 
made Tpduns (érembler) by cutting 
off two syllables from ‘Arpéunros 
(dauntless). 

7. “Eprovoay, hobgoblin. 

9. Kal ylyverOar: almost all 
editors omit these words, which have 
the best Ms. authority and are espe- 
cially appropriate to the description 
of Empusa. See Ar. Ran. 289— 
293: Xan. decvdv- ravrodardy yoiv 
ylyverac: wore pév ye Bois, vurl F 
dpevs, wore 5° ad yuvh wpaordry tis. 
Dion. “Eyurovca rolvuy éorl, 

§ 131. 3. rovrovel: i.e. the 
Athenians, as represented by the 
court. 

4. Od Sarws...dAAa: 


G 


ovxX Srws 


and ovx &re came originally from 
od AdEw Srws (or bre), / will not speak 
of, I will not say that, etc., while the 
nearly equivalent Ta) brws (rare) Or uy) 
8re came from ph Aéye Srws (or bru), 
do not mention that, etc. Usually 
not to speak of is a good English 
equivalent; but what is sot to be 
spoken of may be either affirmed or 
denied. Thus here ody Srws xdpev 
€xes, not to mention your being 
grateful, means not only are you not 
grateful; but .n Dem. XXIV. 7, ovx 
re Tov byTwy av dwecrephuny means 
not only should I have lost my property 
(not to speak of losing my property). 
These examples show that this con- 
struction is not related to that of soz 
modo for non modo non. (See M.T. 
707, 708.) 

6. tor. tis GpdioPhrynots as 
elpynnev, ie. 27 can be contended that 
he has spoken, etc. dugioByrnors, 
like du point o and Latin aisputo, 
refers to maintaining tn a dispute. 
See Plato Rep. 476 D, éav dugpicBnry 
ws ovK dXnOR Aéyouev, and Ter. Andr. 
Prol. 15, in eo clisputant contaminari 
non decere fabulas. 


ha AHMOSOENOYS 


elpnnev, édow' 


a & timép tav éyOpar davepas 


dnebelyOn mpdttwrv, Tait avapvyce. 

Th yap tpav otk oldey tov amoyndicberr 133 
"Avripavra, 85 érayyerapevos Pirirre ta vewope 
dprrphaey eis THY méAw AArAOev; bv AaBovros epod 


nexpuppmevoy év Iepaet nal xatacthnoavros €.s THY 
a. # Meg ee, a 
éxxrAyalav, Boav 6 Bdoxavos obtos cal kexpayas ws 5 


id 


év bynuoxparlg Seva tow tos HruynKdtas THY 7To- 
\itav UBplfwv Kal én’ oixias Badifov dvev ~Wndi- 
~)  Satery 


7. bderw: “ler int dic mrourela 
aus, wnel der Kener wird ernst.” 
(§3lann, ) 


§§ 132—198. [Jere the orator 
alludes Iriefly to some lesser offences 
A Aes hines, which preceded the 
authieak of the war with Philip. In 
Brgy theme are called slight matters 
He a with his conduct after the 
With Toe pits, 

8132. 1. olSev, Ano of—amron- 
dialer’, rejected from the list of 
iMisenm, Tt 340-5 WC. a general 
revision of the lists of citizens was 
mdesed at Athenss and the members 
foeach deme went through its own 
liat (the ypauparetov Ankapxixdy), 
velinge on each name which was 
questioned, ‘This process was called 
Madden (Gtaynpltouac), and the 
rejection of any person was called 
Anuophfutn (droyndlt{ouac), De- 
tHomthenes wro'e his oration against 
Mululides (ivi) for a client who 
hid heen thus rejected and had ap- 
pealed (as every such person might) 
to a VWeliantic court. Antiphon was 
probably rejected at the same dia- 
Whpiows (wee Wem, LVI. 2, moAA@y 
éfeXnAapévwy Bexalws éx mdvrwy Tov 
S5jywy), and afterwards offered his 
services to Philip, 

4. Katacrricavros els thy tk- 
KkAnglav: it is hardly probable that 


Demosthenes brought Antiphon be- 
fore the Assembly without some official 
authority. At the time of the passage 
of his trierarchic law (340 B.c.) he 
held the office of é€xwordrns tov 
vaurixod (Aesch. III. 222). Antiphon 
was probably arrested by j)»vers, 
denunciation to the people, the pro- 
cess by which those charged with 
mutilating the Hermae in 415 B.c. 
were dealt with. Except in the rare 
cases in which the Assembly itself 
undertook the trial (as in the phvuors 
against Phidias, Plut. Pericl. 31), the 
peuple either sent the accused to a 
Heliastic court for trial or discharged 
him. The appeals of men like Aes. 
chines moved the Assembly to dis- 
charge Antiphon: but the Areopagus 
interposed, and ordered (through the 
Assembly) that Antiphon be tried 
before a court, which condemned him 
to the rack and to death. See Hist. 
§ 43. 

6. nrvxnkdras: referring to Anti- 
phon’s “bad luck ” (as Aesch. called 
it) in losing his citizenship. 

7. avev Yydlopatos, i.e. without 
a vote of the Assembly or Senate. 
An Athenian citizen, like an English- 
man, looked upon his house as his 
castle. But in extraordinary cases 
officers of the state with proper 
authority could search private houses 
and arrest persons concealed therein. 
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8. &dcOfvac: Antiphon was at 
st discharged by the Assembly with- 
it a trial. 
§ 133. 3. év od Séovre (neut.), 
rseasonably, just when it should not: 
, dvnrdxapev els obdéev Séov, III. 28. 
-cupPeBynxvtav Sota, seeing thal it 
ta occurred (or. obl, M.T. 904).— 
eLAtryce, ie. ordered a new (ér-) 
vestigation of the man’s case. The 
reopagus in these later times seems 
casionally to have revived a part 
its ancient power of directing the 
neral welfare of the state. 
4. ovddafotoa shows that the 
reopagus itself ordered Antiphon’s 
rest: Plutarch (Dem. 14) says that 
emosth. arrested him and brought 
m before. the Areopagus. 
ws bpas, ie. before the court, 
hich passed the sentence of death 
1). But éwavjyayev implies that the 
reopagus brought him back to some 
ce, and this must be the Assembly, 
ich had sent him tothecourt. See 
Scholia: xuplws elre 7d éravh- 
vyev, els Tov avrov Témov adAs Karé- 
noev avtoy 7 BovrAn ef ob céoworat 
epov.—Slknv Soivar Stadts: all 
ice the intentional alliteration. 
6. €erétrepwr : this slight change 
m éteréwrer’ gives a form sym- 
trical with éf}pracr': &y would 


generally be omitted here (M.T. 
226).—oepvoAdyou: see note on 
§ 35°. 

7, vuv,as itwas.—orpeBrooavres : 
torture (Bdoavos) could not legally be 
inflicted on an Athenian citizen; but 
Antiphon was now disfranchised. In 
Ar. Ran, 628, Dionysus, disguised as 
a slave, claims exemption from exami- 
nation under torture as an immortal 
God: dyopevw rivl éué uh Bacavifey 
abd varov bvr’.— as éSe. ye Kal Todrov 
(sc. dwoxretvar) as you ought to have 
dealt with this man (Aesch. ). 

§ 134. 3. civiskov... Afr: about 
343 B.C. the Delians contested the 
ancient right of Athens to administer 
the temple of Apollo on their island. 
The case came before the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, probably in the spring 
of 343, when Demosth. was one of 
the Athenian delegates to Delphi 
(x1xX. 65). The Assembly chose Aes- 
chines as their counsel; but the 
Areopagus, to which the people had 
given authority to revise the election, 
rejected him and sent Hyperides in 
his place. ‘lhis showed that the 
tide had turned against Macedon. 
Hyperides then delivered his eloquent 
.w'yos An\taxéds at Delphi, and gained 
the case for Athens. See Hist. 


§ 43. 
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év Andy a0 Ths auras ayvoias nomep TOANA mpot- 
cece Tay Keouvanr, wS poet eae Kanelyny Kal Tov 
TpayuwaTos Kuplay érroinoate, TOUTOV pév EevVOdS aTr7- 
Aacev ws mpoddrny, ‘Trrepeton 5é devyewv mpocetake* 
Kal TavT’ aro Tov Bwpod pepoue ge Tp Wipov em page, 
Kat ovdepie PHpos nveyOn 7@ jap ToUT@. Kal STL 
Tait adnOy Aéyo, Kadew TOUTMY TOLS UapTUpas. 


MAPTYPES. 

[Maprupoter Aypoobéver trip dravrwv oide, KadXias 
Lovvtets, Zyvev Drvevs, KAEwy Parnpeds, Anuovixos Mapa- 
Ocivios, Stet Tov Syuou wore yxetporovycavros Aicyivyy over 
xov bwtp Tov iepod rod év AnAw eis rods ‘Apdixtiovas cuve- 
Spetuayres Hueis expivapey “Vrepeidyv dfwov elvar paiddov 


Swip ris woAcws A€yew, Kal dreordAy “Yrrepeidys. | 


QOvaotv Ste rovrou pédAXovTOs Ad€yerr ATrHAaTEY 1 
A o e 7 , , 
mY Bovh)) Kat mpooeragev érép@, ToTe Kal mpodeTny 
elvas kal caxcvouy bpiv arrepnvev. 
“Ke pev Toivyy todTo TowvtTo ro revpa Tov li 
Heaniou ToUTOU, Suoloy ye—ou yap ;—ols éuov KaTn- 


4. Awd... qjo-mep (see G. 1025) : cf. 
NM UGS, Ore xara TavTHy Thy nruxlay 
hv dy (for Kad’ Av) eyed viv. 

5. Og tmpoeArcobe Kadxelvny, i.e 
when you had previously associated tt 
(the Areopagus) wth yourselves in 
the case, i.e. giving it the right to 
revise your choice (lit. when you had 
previously chosen tt also, and given it 
power, etc.). xal in xkdxelvnv, which 
seems awkward, must refer to the 
association of the two bodies in 
power: in H, Wolf's emendation, 
wpogel\ecOe, wpoo- would have the 
same force as xal. 


7, Adyaw mpooérafe: i.e. as the 
aivdsxos of Athens, 
8, dd tod Bwpot: the most 


solemn form of voting, here on a 


religious question. See XLIII. | 
AaBbvres Thy Yiidor Kawopévwy T 
lepelwy, ard Tov Bwyot déporres 1 
Acds Tot @parplov. Cf. Hdt. vit. 12 
Plut. Them. 17; Cic. pro Balbo v. - 

9. Hvéx0y: like pépouvca (above 
—rovtry: cf. éuol Thy Pipov Fveyx 
Isae. xI. 18. 

§ 135. 10. tovrov pédov1 
Adyewv, when he was to be the speak 
ie. after his election. 

12. dmrépnvev, declared him to 
so by its drégacts. 

§ 136. 2. veavlov: this sor 
times (as here) expresses wantonn 
or insolence, like veanxéds. See E 
Alc. 679, &yav UBplies, xal vear 
Abyous plartwy és Huas, K.7T.A.—obgd 
this sarcastic question (after ye 
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TovTav éxyo.pe SeiEar, Ov ovTOs Kat €xeivo 
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a A . > 
tov otparnyav «idevat Aioxivyvy “Atpopyrov Koduxidyy 
‘ , 
guvepxouevov vuKTos eis THY Opdawvos oikiay Kat KotvoAoyou- 
pevov "Avakivw, os éxpiOy eivat KataoKoros mapa Pirirrov. 
avtat dmedoOnoav ai paptupiat éri Nexiov, éxarouBatdvos 
4 e a 
Tpity torapevov. | 


Mupiéa rotvun érep’ eireiv Exwv Tepl avtod mapa- 188 


yo 
Aeirw. Kal yap ovTw Tas ye. MOAN av eyw ETL 
TOUS 
f a \ 21 rn eKAPirtn 4 ) > 2 
wpovous Tois uev &x pots uTrnpetav enol 8 émrnpeatwv 
evpebn. 
pununy ovd Hv m poofjuey opynv, aAAA Sedwxat eer 
\ ae ie vag (iC a t \ 2 
Tit davrw torr éEovciay TO Boydopevp Tov de- 
a a ‘ SSeS 2 
yovTd TL Tav vpiv cuudepovtay wvirocKertley Kal 
cuKopavteiv, THS emt Tais Aotdopiats HnoovAS Kal 
ear ak yaa = om ~ fa \ 
NXapiTos TO THS TédEws gTpuhepov avrEKXErrdprevos ° 
4 ens > A b / 2 A a. 3 a 
Sidmrep pacv éott Kal aopadréaotepov aet Tois éxOpois 
le) a \ e \ e fl 
umnperoovTa pucOapvety THY iTrép tpaVv Edopevov 


I 


GX’ ov Tera TadTa Trap’ bpiv ets axpeBH 5 


bond 


5 


Oo 


tak todtever Oa. 


Kai ro pév 5% mpd Tov trodepety havepas 


§138. 2. ott tus, somewhat as 
follows, where earlier writers use Ode. 

3. ov: assimilated to rovrwy from 
d, cognate object of vrnper Gv and érn- 
ped twv: forthe latter see érjpecav, § 124. 

6. hv twpocikev opyhy (with els) : 
rlOerat eis dpyhv naturally follows the 
familiar rl@erar els pvunv. 


8. trookelfav, trip up (cf. 
axé\n). 
Q. Ths...ndovfis Kal  ydpiros: 


abusive language (Ao.dopla) not only 
pleased the populace, but also gratified 
their whims and low tastes. A good 
example of both jd0vy and xdpis is 
the scene in the Assembly when the 
second embassy reported in July 
346 B.c., described in xXIx. 44—46. 
Demosthenes was insulted and jeered 
at by Aeschines and Philocrates, to 


\ Tuva 139 
the delight of the people: notice the 
single sarcastic remark of Demos- 
thenes (46), xat duets éyedGre. Hist. 


§§ 34 35- , 


12, THv...moArever Oar is fo serve 
the state as a patriot, opposed to rots 


€xOpots Urnperovvra pic Oapvetr. 


§§ 139—159. Next follows the 
account of the conduct of Aeschines 
in stirring up the Amphissian war in 
339 B.c. (See note on §§ 126—226.) 
§§ 139—144 are introductory, and 
§§ 158, 159 are a peroration. 

§ 139. The first sentence depre- 
ciates the acts already mentioned, done 
in time of nominal peace, to heighten 
the enormity of helping Philip in time 
of war: cf. dér¢...adrq@ roidro (3). 

I, wpd Tov trodepetv avepas: 
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yoviver Oat Didianp detvov ev, @ YH Kal Geol,—mras 


\ ww = 
14 ‘yap ov ;— 
oor QUT@ | OUTO. 


THS TarTpidbos: dete 8’, ef Bovrco Ge 
AX’ erred) pavepas non Ta Tot 
eoeoUr 0, Xeppdvycos erropOeiro é 


ae 
THY “Arringy 5 


eropeved” avlpwrros, ouxéer év aupia Byrn (up Ta 


mpaybar’ WV, AX ever THjncel TOKE LOS, 6 Tt 


wep 


ana 


TOTOT en pagev umep UuaV oO BacKavos oUTos tap- 
Becoypdgos ovk av éyou SeiEat, oW8 Eat ote peifov 


9 
OUT 


Gxattov wWwydicn ovdev Aicyivn itrép tav to 


cuudepovtwy ty mode’ et bé yo, viv deEatw év 


emosth, often implies that the pre- 
ding peace was really a state of 
ar. See IX. 19, 
rethe Duwxéas, 
Tov wohemety dplfouat. 
repeated in 1. 4. 

3. kara Tis marplSos: not con- 
:cted in construction with decvdy, but 
1 independent exclamation, justify- 
g the assertion in decvdr pev. 

4. arevdn...ésropOetro, afler your 
ips had been openly seized (§ 73) 
2d the ravaging of the Chersonese 
as going on. ‘\he ravaging of the 
nersonese was marching an army 
rough the Athenian territory there 
enable his fleet to pass the Helles- 
mnt for the siege of Perinthus 
ithout molestation from the shore. 
ist. 

G. ma Thy "Arruchy drropedeO’ : 
nilip’s action at the Hellespont, if 
had not been checked, would have 
yened the way for him into Attica 
id the whole of Greece. Demosth. 
id repeatedly warned the people of 
is peril: even in the First Philippic 
$51 B.C.) he had said (50), Kav wh viv 
éXwpev éxet mronepmety airy, évOds' 
ws dvayxacOncbueOa TovTO moetv. 
xe especially vi. 35 (344 B.C.), 
UdaS...@v KaTraocras éxelvos KuUptos 
is éwi rhv Arrixhy 6500 Kal ris els 
edXomrévynoov Kupos yéyove, and fur- 


ard ratrns éywy’ 
pavepas 


ap Hs Tuepas | 


ther rod wrpds riv 'Arrixhy Tohéyou, 
és Au joet pev Exagrov émeday WApTs 
yéyove 5 ev €xelyy rH nuepe. See 
§ 143’. 

7. eveorhxer woAenos: cf. 6 évords 
wdodenos, § 894. These words end the 
clause with érecd%. 

8. lapPeroypados, writer of lam- 
poons (lauBeta), probably refers to 
verses written by Aeschines in his 
youth, to which he perhaps alludes in 
I, 136, wept 6@ Trav mroinudrwy dy 
gaciv ovrol we werotnxévac. This 
reading has the best Ms. authority; 
but lauBeopdyos, cater (or mouther) 
of tambics, was and is the common 
reading. If we read lapBeodpdyos, 
we must refer it to the career of 
Aeschines as an actor, not to his 
Aodopla, to which the ancient inter- 
preters generally referred it. See 
Etym. Magn. ‘IauBogpdyos. 

10. Alo x(lvy, dat. of possession: 
has none to show. 

11, év r@ én Vdari, i my time: 
this general formula and él rod éuod 
vdaros are often used when a speaker 
offers part of his own time to his 
opponent to prove something which 
he believes cannot be proved. It isa 
mere challenge, made with no idea of 
its being accepted. For the genitive 
with éml see LVII. 61 (end). The 
time allotted to each speaker in most 
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Karo 8 éevavriov ipav, avdpes nVvaiol, TOUS 
Geois Gmavras Kal wacas Scot THY ywpav Exovot 
thy ’Artixnv, kat tov ’AmdAXw tov I1vOiov, ds 
TATP@OS €OTL TH WOAEL, Kal ETEVYOMAL TACL TOUTOLS, 
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15 VOI év To Snuy, Ste mp@Tov eidopy TovTovi Tov 
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yap, evOdws éyvwv), edtuyiay pot Sodvat Kal owTn- 
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141 


, ’ ‘ \ ” “a r a7 o > 
piay, Ok, TPS. EXGpay 9, dirovercias dias évex 


{ 


aiTiay eirayw ToOvVT@ 
QAVOVNTOV [LE TOLHoAL. 


7. Ta tov Apdioctwv Séypara, 
e decrees (of the Amphictyons) 
out the Amphissians, like rd Meya- 
‘wy Whpirpa, the Megarian decree, 
huc. 1. 140, called in I. 139 70 
ept Meyapéwy Widioua. So rovTwr 
hpioua, XX. 115. Two Mss. omit 
ay Aoxpwr. 

9g. 10 8, but in fact: this 7d 56 
ith no correlative rd uwév, is common 
. Plato, introducing an adversative 
atement. See Apol. 23 A, olovral 
:...€lvar copy: Td 5é Kivduvever. So 
ep. 340 D (end), 357 A.—ov rorod- 
sv dori, ie. “his cannot be done 
he case is not of such a nature), 
‘ferring to ws diacrpéywr rarndés.— 
60ev; cf. § 47°.—éxvler: cf. Act. 
post. xxii. 16, dwréd\ovea Tas duaprlas 
yu, wash atvay thy sins. 

§ 141. The solemn invocation in 
iis chapter, resembling those which 
2gin and end the exordium ($§ 1,8), 
ills attention again to the gravity of 
1e charge about to be made, and to 
1e supreme importance of the events 


€von, TavtTov Tay ayabeay 10 


which led to the fatal issue on the 
field of Chaeronea. He defends his 
invocation and his general earnestness 
in §§ 142—144. 

4. watpgos: Apollo was the pa- 
ternal God of Athens, not only as the 
great Ionic divinity, but as the father 
of Ion (according to Athenian belief). 
See Schol. on Ar. Av. 1527, rarppov 
5é¢ riepdow 'ArdrAXd\gwva 'AOnvatos, érel 
"Twy, 6 rodeuapxos’AInvalwy, é& Améd- 
Awvos kal Kpeovons rs Zovdou éyévero. 
So in the Ion of Euripides. 

5. eb GANDA elrroupe Kal elroy, lit. 
tf I should speak the truth to you now 
and if I did speak it then on the spot: 
a double condition combining a future 
and a past supposition (M.T. 509). 
We should rather invert the order 
and say, tf J then spoke the truth and 
(shall) speak itagain now. Cf. § 1908. 

9. mWpds €xOpav, with a view to 
enmity: cf. da...€xOpav in § 143 1°, — 
dir0oveklas, contentiousness (against 
an enemy). 

II, Gvdvynrov: so XIX. 315. 
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e& ov 


tavr émbazte eages. cai vuas cidas Ta 


TERpayee@a mPopevcvoerTas. Excivo PoBodua, p17) 
Tey apyesac@er avre cacar w77r0d7b07: obTos 5 
harvey: Oxep “perepor cuveSn, OTe TOUS TaXal- 
wepoy Pecos exeapser axokeda Ta wWevdi} Seip’ 


arayya eas, ver yap er ‘Apdiocy Todcpyor, dv by 


143 


es “Exarear PG Oduwres, wal Ov dy npeOn trav 
“Apductverer yyemew Os GravT avetpee TA TOV 
"EdAgren oftes cory 0 auyKatacKevacas Kal 


carrer e& arhp meylotov aitios KaKav. 


\ (a) 
Kat ToT § 


® ~ * . * ? \ a2 P = : 
ei@ix epot Gapaprupopevou cai Bowvros év TH éx- 
c\yoea Wodemor eis THY “ATTiKHY eiodyets, 
Aloyirm Wodemor "A pOtKTVOVEKOY, Of peVv ex 


SAD, Cedpapan: referring to 
the whoke rameation al S$ ty, but 
egpedally to Uke faegerruaes in the 
last Claas, bo baer dir pauac: is teAy 
base o made atts mp voaiten 2 while 
m dremwriage evra’ epodpuls; (avr. ) 
ys weds abe CS aUpes MEE? wt all 
Fhsy eho Re AHMET ? 

a tev atl ebes (3) are con- 
waive, de te Sqnoela, oy he public 
myriad aes hie was in the Myrpgoy 
cane Veet th O87, Pas 3.5). 

a wR Adetow be. lest leschines 
ost de lve A sald aman to 
ave & we gt? WHEN ach 

~N wpérepoy cuvéfy: this 
allen te a former Cine when Aesch., 
vermeil a! the Phoctans by 
Pree bewe Ateke seAores, can refer 
wal tee the: teturn of the second 
ert HO WEL Cee SS 32-36), 
Vere teat(iet etatement that Aeseh, 
wae then Chawght "tee insignificant 
weve ee cael hava” with | the 
aE that the court) may 
Wie 


ve (he wae mistake again in the 


present case, is one of the strongest 
‘proofs that the case against Aeschines 
‘really came to trial, that the speeches 
de Falsa Legatione were actually 


-spoken, and that Aeschines was ac- 
;quitted by a small majority. 


§ 143. 1. tov dv Apdliooy more- 
pov: for this and the seizure of 
Elatea, see § 1528 and note. 

2. ypéOn hyepav os (sc. ris), @ 
man was chosen leader, who etc. (i.e. 
Philip). 

6. év ri exxAnolg, ie. in the 
meeting in which Aesch. made his 
report of his doings in the Amphic- 
tyonic Council (Hist. § 61). - 

7. els thy “Artiucnv: Demosth. 
saw at once the full meaning of the 
Amphictyonic war, and knew that it 
must end in bringing Philip into 
Greece as the Amphictyonic general 
(see note on § 139°), 

8. ol...ovykabfpevor, chose who 
sat together by his summons, i.e. his 
wapdkxAnroa, with whom he _ had 
packed the meeting, 


—_ ieee 
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jmapakAncews ouyxaOnpevor ovk elwy pe AEyeLV, Ob 
8 avpatov nai cevhveairiay Sia rHv iSiav &yOpav 10 
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eTayev ph vuTeNapBavov auTq@. 


nts & vous, 144 


avdpes "AOnvaior, yéyovey TovTwY TaV TpayudTor, 
kal Tivos eivexa TavTa ouverxevda On Kal Teas 
empaxOn, viv wmaxovoate, €7 e669) TOT’ cewrudyre ° 
Kab yap ev mparywa FuvreBev Sypeabe, ab pean’ 5 
dhedjoea le Tm pos toTopiav TaVv Ko.WaVv, Kal bon 
Sewverns 7 iy év 7? Dirermy Ocacec Be. 

Ovx qv Tov mpos vmas rod€wou meépas ovd 1465 


276 


GOD coos eat 
um 4) 


g. otk eav pe Adyar, ie. would 
not let me go on s eaking (after my 
warning ).—ot 8 @avpatov: the or- 
dinary citizens were amazed at any- 
one who dared to object to the pious 
and (apparently) patriotic speech of 
Aeschines. The decree of Demos- 
thenes forbidding Athens to take 
any part in the future action of the 
Amphictyonic Council against Am- 
phissa (Aesch. 125—-127) was passed 
at a later meeting, after the people 
had opened their eyes. 

§ 144. 4. trakotcarte: see Plat. 
Theaet. 162 A, wdvrws Kal viv 5h pan 
éuferds cot palvero braxovery, and 
162 D, Tats ody Snunyoplas dééws 
Uraxovers, The general meaning is, 
now take your opportunity to listen 
to the story, since you were kept from 
heart ng wt at the right time. 

5. €0 mpaypa ouvreOev, that the 
plan was well concocted. 

6. wmpds toroplav, for gaining a 
hisses The real history of these 
events must be disentangled from the 
long story of Aeschines (106—131), 
supplemented and often corrected by 
the briefer account of Demosthenes 


amarrayn Pirie, e& pn OnBaiovs xai @erta- 
dovs ex Opous Touncee TH TOAEL’ 
KAKOS TOV oTpAaTHYaV TaV vpETEpwV 


adra Kaitrep 


(145—159). See Hist. 8§ 57—62. 
§145. 1. ov« qv...el ph rouhoete: 
see M.T. 696 and the examples. The 
protasis depends on an apodosis im- 
plied in ovx #v...hiAlmmy, the real 
meaning being Philip felt that he 
could not end or escape the war unless 
he should make the 7h. hostile to our 
city. ‘This involves indirect discourse; 
and we might therefore have had éav 
Bn tmoujoyn here for ef uh Toujoece. 
See Thuc. VII. 59, T&AAa, Fv Ere 
vaupaxety of ‘A@nvaioe rTodunower, 
wapeokevdfovro, where the condition 
really depends on the idea éo be ready 
implied in wapecxevdfovro, and el... 
ToA\pjoacev might have been used. 
Cf. Thuc. vi. 100, rpds riy wédduy, ef 
ériBonBotev, éExwpour, they marched 
towards the city, in case they (the 
citizens) should rush out, i.e. to meet 
them in that case; the thought being 

hv ériBonOworv. 

4. G8Alws...rodepodvrav: Chares 
and Phocion were the Athenian com- 
manders at the beginning of the war, 
while Philip was besieging Byzantium. 
Chares was much censured for in- 
efficiency, but for Phocion’s general- 


ost recent editors, because its in- 


TTEPI TOY =TEPANOY 


= N Ve vy eNiad: 1 
nyetro mpooéterv avuT@ Tov voov: éav bé Tas exeivov 
Kowwas mpopdcers XgBarv Hyeuev aipeOn, paov HrT- 
cep Ta [ev Trapaxpovoes Oat Ta O€ Telcetv. TL ODD; 
émiye:pel, Oedoacl ws eb, TONE MOV Tovha at Tots 


‘Appierioos Kat mept thy IvaAaiav Tapaxyy: Els 


yap Tavr ev0vs avrods brreddu,Bavev aitov Sence- 
oOat. eb pév TolvuY TOTO 7) THY Tap éavTOU TrE"TO- 
EvOV LEepopYNnLovay 7 THV Exeivov TULMAaYwV Eion- 
yoiro Tis, wToWerOar TO Tpayy éevouite Kal Todos 
@nBaiovs nai tovs Oetrtarovs nai wavtas hurdée- 


were held. See Hyper. 
§ 18, ddixvovpevor 
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148 


Epitaph. 


Tov 


‘rtion is accounted for by the v. 1. 
pocéxev, with which it would be 
‘quired. (See M.T. 208.) The 
mple wpocégev is also supported by 
ie following wapaxpovcec@ac and rel- 
sy and by the infinitives in § 148. 
or the conditional forms in this sec- 
on and the following, see note on 
1485, 
3. tdv...alpeOG, ie. 2f he should 
Yopt (as his own) some grounds 
wmon to both Thebans and Thes- 
leans, and so be chosen general. 
ze Tas ldlas mpoddces, opposed to 
4s "Audixrvomxas (the real xoivds), 
| § 158!. The actual result of the 
heme is seen in §§ 151, 152. 
5. Ta pev...meloey, i.e. fo succeed 
metimes by deception, sometimes by 
ersuasion. For the tense of the 
ifinitive with éAmig, see M.T. 136. 
(6. Oedorac® ws eb, see how craftily: 
§ 144°.—aréAepov srovfoat (not 
ovjoacGa), to get up a war, i.e. to get 
ie Amphictyons into a war. 
7. thy IIvAalav: the meeting of 
.e Amphictyonic Council was so 
ulled, because twice in each year 
n the spring and the autumn) the 
ouncil met first at Thermopylae in 
ie sanctuary of Demeter Amphic- 
‘onis, and afterwards proceeded to 
'elphi, where the regular sessions 


yap dls 
éviautrov eis rhv IIvAalay, Bewpol 
yevioovrac Tay Epywv x.T.r., with 
Aesch, Ill. 126, mopeves Bat els IIvXas 
kal els AeXgods év rots rerayuévots 

xpévors, and Strab. p. 429 (of | Ther- 
mopylae) Ajuntpos lepdy, év @ xara 
macav IIlv\alav @volav érédovy oi 
“Aupextvoves. Records of Amphicty- 
onic meetings at Delphi in the spring 
as well as the autumn are found in 
inscriptions.—els ratr’...Sehoer Oar, 
would need him for these, especially 
for the war, as the only available 
commander. 

§ 148. Having made up his mind 
(1) that he must have the support of ; 
Thebes and Thessaly (§§ 145, 146), . 
and (2) that he can secure this only : 
by an Amphictyonic war (§ 147), he ! 
now (3) determines to find some © 
Athenian to instigate the war, to dis- 
arm all suspicion in advance. For this 
important work he hires Aeschines 
(§ 148). 

2. tepopvnpdvev: for the constitu- 
tion of the Amphictyonic Council see 
Essay v.—é€kelvov, 42s, from the ora- 
tor’s point of view, just after éavrod, 
his own, from Philip’s: cf. Xen. 
Mem. IV. 7, I, Thy €auvrov yrwuny 
dmepalvero wpds Tovs optovvras 
aur@. 


a? 
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cee ers aioe 


xepa cabrepwoOn, ouvdeis Kal dueFeh Own, avOpwtrous 
amreipous Aoryoov Kat To méAXov ov TT podpwuevous, 10 
Tovs icepopvypovas, tree Wndicacbar rreptedOeiv 150 
THY x@pav yy ob mev "Apdiaceis opav avTav oboav 


ryewopryety Epacay, ovTos € Tis lepas, sM@pas 
Aoxpav “erayovriov Hui 5 
voOV OUTOS pO agiveras XNéywv ov‘ arnOy. 5 


elvat, Raed dixnv 
sb 

ove 

ace & éxetOev. 


ovK évnv dvev Tov mpoa Kane: 


prey. 


vy O74. 


cacbat Snov tois Aoxpots Sixny Kata THs TOdEwWS 


Terecac Gat. 


10. dtrelpous Adyov: “to the com- 
iratively rude men at Delphi, the 
ieech of a first-rate Athenian orator 
as ararity.” (Grote.) The Amphic- 
onic Council was composed chiefly 
- representatives of obscure and 
icultivated states. It was, in fact, 
mere relic of antiquity, which had 
itlived its right to exist; and in 
e time of Philip it was merely 
ilvanized into an unnatural vitality, 
hich proved fatal to Greece and 
‘Ipful only to the invader. See 
rote’s remarks at the beginning of 
iap. 87. Hist. §§ 59, 60. 

§ 150. 1. wepreAGeiv THY Xopav: 
make an inspection (meplodos) of the 
nd. An inscription of 380 B.C. 
cords an order of the Amphictyons 
r official weplodoc of the consecrated 
nd, and for imposing a fine on any 
ho should be found encroaching 
1 it. 

3. yrear’, alleged (in his accusa- 
mn). 

Fa obSeplav emraydvrewv: Aesch. 
:16) says the Amphissians znfended 
propose a decree: in the Council 
laépepov Séypua) fining Athens fifty 
lents for hanging up on the walls 
‘the new temple some old shields, 
lics of Plataea, with the restored 
scription, A@nvato. dd Mijdwy xal 


, = > / e an 9 ‘ , 
TLS OUV EXANTEVOEV NAS; ATO TTOLAS 


OnBalwy bre ravavrla rots “EXAnoww 
éudxovro, Demosthenes cannot un- 
derstand by dlxnv érayéyvrwv what 
Aeschines means by eloégepov Sdypua. 
An intention to introduce a decree 
(eloépepov) would not need a previous 
summons, which dlxnv émrdyev, and 
still more dixnv redéoacGa (7), ¢o 
make a suit ready for trial, would 
require. And the further remark of 
Demosthenes, 005° & viv obros mpo- 
gaciferar (5), seems to imply that 
Aeschines had told a different story 
about the intentions of the Amphis- 
sians when he made his report of the 
meeting at Delphi (11. 125) from 
that which he told in court. It is 
therefore difficult to judge the argu- 
ment of Demosthenes about the want 
of a legal summons. 

8. a6 woias dpxfis; from what 
authority did the summons come? 
Witnesses to a summons were re- 
quired at Athens when the defendant 
was in Attica. These were called 
kAnTHpes, which same name was given 
to the officers of the law who served 
a@ summons on persons outside of 
Attica: see Ar. Av. 147, 1422. éxA%- 
revoev refers to the act of such an 
Amphictyonic xAqr fp. 

9. Seifov : cf. dettov, XXIX. 41.— 
GAN’ ovk Gv Exots: so § 763, 
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Kal TOV, eV Tats GAXals WoNeot. Kat mpopacets 162 
evAOyoUs EL ray: yap avrocs, elo pepeyy Kal 
Fevous Tpéperv epacay Seiv cal tnurodv rors aa 
Taira tovovuvtas, » “Kelvoy aipkicOa. ti Set Ta & 
\ , ¢ 4 N > 4 e 4 \ 
: OANA Neyer 5 npeOn yap €K ToUTwY yewov. Keak 5 
| pera tavt evGéws Suvapiv curréEas Kal trapedOwv 
os ért tiv Kippatav, éppacbar dpdcas_ moddad 
Kippators wat Aoxpots, thy ’EXatevav caTadapBdver. 
b] ‘ = \ , 9 , e a 3 9 e 
él fev ovv pn peTéyvmcav Eev0ews, ws TOUT Eldov, oi 153 
OnBaior cai we nuav éeyévovto, OaTrEep YEtpdppous 
bts A ‘N a 3 N , 

dv @trav TovTo TO Tpayy eis THY Tod Ecioérece’ 

a \ o 9 9 , $+ > \ > A ‘ 
vov € To y éEaiduns emécyov avon éxetvot, wddALoTA 

\ 9 + 5 ’ @ a @ a > / \ ¢ a 
pev, @ avdpes “APnvaior, Pedy Tivos evvola pos vmas, 5 





§ 152. 2. adrots elodéperv... 
Seiv, they must themselves (ipsos) pay 
taxes. 

4. 4 'xeivov alpeio Oar: this alter- 
native was one of the mpoddces 
etrovyot (§ I 52") for choosing Philip, 

‘ mwapeAOav (sc. elow Huda) : cf. 

7. €ppdcbar dpdoas modda, d7a- 
ding many farewells (a long adieu) : 
so XIX. 248. Cf. €apwoo, vale. 

8. “Eddtevav: when Philip had 
passed Thermopylae, he hardly made 
a pretence of entering into the war 
with Amphissa, for which he was 
chosen commander; and he soon ap- 
peared at the Phocian town of Elatea, 
which commanded the pass into 
Boeotia and “the road to Athens.” 
This move left no further doubt as 
to his real intentions. Aeschines says 
(140) of Philip’s sudden movement, 
tov wbdenov dv wpdbrepov eéjdacev éx 
THs xwpas THs Bowr dy (i.e. the Pho- 
cian war), ToUrov mdduv Tov avrov 14- 
Aepow (i.e. a similar sacred war) ér7ye 
3: THs Puwxldos éx’ atras ras OFBas. 
Philip must have been made general 


H 


in the early autumn of 339 B.c., and 
probatly, seized Elatea in the late 
autumn or early winter; so that the 
campaign lasted about eight or nine 
months until the battle of Chaeronea 
in August or September 338. A 
“winter battle” is naturally men- 
tionedvin § 2165. The startling effect 
at Athens of the news from Elatea 
is described in §§ 169 | ff. 

§ 153. 2. ed’ pov éyévovro, 
Joined us.—womep Xepdppors, like a 
winter torrent: most of the rivers of 
Greece are nearly or quite dry the 
greater part of the year, and in the 
winter and spring are often filled by 
rushing torrents. Many of these, 
when dry, still serve as paths over 
the mountain passes. Similar simple 
comparisons are @omep védos, § 183° 
(cf. vuxTl dorxcos, Il. 1. 47); @omep 
wvedua, § 308%, 

3. Grav rotro ro mpayp: we 
might say this whole thing, but with 
far less dignity. 

4. viv, as it was, in fact, opposed 
to ef uh weréyrwoar: cf. § 133'.—T6 


y tEaldvns, for the moment... 
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be 4 \ ef ge ev 3 ¥ 5 \ 60’ b 4 
eita pévTot, Kat doov xa év' dvdpa, wal di’ pe. 
dos dé wou Ta Soypata TadTa Kal ToVs ypovous év ols 
4 4, 7 > IQA e , , > ¢ 
Exacta wémpaxta, iv eidnte nrika mpayyal’ 7 
\ ‘\ , bd oe / > v 
papa Keparyn tapa~ao’ aitn Sixnv ove daxev. 
Aéye por Ta Soypmara. 


AOrMA AM®@IKTYONON. 


4 A 
[Emi iepéws K2Aetvayopov, éaptvys mvAaias, édofe rots 
Aaydpots Kal Tot éSpos tov “Apdixrud i To 
mvAayopos Kat Tos auvedpois Tav Apdixrvovwy Kat Tw 
Kowa tov “Apdixtrvovwv, éredy "Apdioceis ertBaivovor 
vo tov Ap Vy n Ap S ivovotv 
, \ ‘ A 4 
éri thv lepay xwpay Kal omeipovat Kat Booxyjpact Katave- 
2 ta) N , . AY , \ 
povotv, éreAOety Trovs mvAaydpovs Kai Tovs cuvedpous, Kal 


‘oTyAats SiardaBely rovs Gpovs, Kal ameumetvy trois “Auduo- 


A “A Le N 2 id 
ceva Tov AotTod py émBaiverv. | 


‘ETEPON AOIMA. 


A , a A 
["Emi iepéws KActvayopov, éapiwys mvAaias, edofe rots 
4 N a U A 3 4 \ lad 
muAaydopos Kal Tois ovvédpos tev “Audixredvwy Kal TO 
“A A > , > “ e 9? > , ‘ e \ 
Kowa tav “Apdixrvover, éredy of & “Audicons thy iepav 
Xwpay KaTavelpapevot yewpyovot kat Booxnuata vé“ovat, Kai 
KwWAVOMEVOL TOUTO ToLEly, Ev TOLS OmAOLs TapayEevopueEvol, TO 
‘ a e ’ , , \ , 
Kowov Tav EAAjvwv cvvédptov KexwAvKact pera Bias, 
‘\ e 
rivas O€ Kal TeTpavpaTikacl, TOV OTpaTyyov TOV ypHEvov 
trav ‘Apdixrvovwy Korrudov tov “Apxdda mpecBedoat zpos 
®idurmov tov Maxeddva, xai dkwiv iva BonOyon re Te 
"A7oAAwv Kal Tots “Apdixriooty, Grws py meptidn vio Ta 
ToAAwve Kat Tots Ap V, OTws py TEeptidn VO TOY 
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155 


10 


6. elra...50 end, lit. but besides, 
and so far as depended on any one 
man, also through me: the former 
kat connects 8cov...dvipa to elra. 

7, Séypara tavra are Amphicty- 
onic decrees about the Amphissian 
aflair.rovs xpdvovs: we see from 
§ 155 '* that this was an official state- 
ment from the records, showing that 
these decrees were passed when 


Aeschines was mvAdyopos, 

8. 7 papa Kebody: cf. XXI. 117, 
kai Tair edevyer 7 peapa Kal dvacdhs 
aurn xepadry éfeAnduOds x.7.d., and 
XIX, 313. 

9. tapdfac’: we should express 
tapdgaca by the leading verb, and 
dlxnv ob edwxev by without being 
punished. With wpdypara rapdiace 
cf. § 1515 and note. 
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kal d.ore 


; ee ‘N . 7 € A e ¢ e 4 
QUTOV OTpaTYyOV GUTOKpAaTOpG alpovvTat ot EAAnves ot pete 
ra) A 3 ld 
XOvTes TOU avvedpiov TWY Apduxtvovor. | 


Aéye 57 Kal Tovs ypovous év ols tavt’ éylyvero-: 


etal yap Kal? ods érruAaydpnoev obtos. 
ns 


eye. 15 


XPONOI. 
[ Apxwy Mryorbeidys, pynvos avOeorynpidvos extn émi 


déxa. | 


Aos 89 thy émictoAny HY, ws ovy bTHKOVOV 


ot 156 | 


@nBaior, réurres trpos Tovs év TleXotovvyc@ cuppa- 
e VA Ae Qa X. <3 UA A ¢ 
yous 6 Diduros, iv’ ednre Kal €x TavTnS capes StL 
Thv pev arnOy mpdpacw Tav Tpayyatwv, TO TavT 
eri TH “EAAdba Kal tovs @nBaious Kal Wmas Tpat- 5 
TEL, ATTEKPUTTETO, | Koqva,, oe kat Tois ‘A upixrdoot sane 


bdfavra rroteiy wdoddirovetro. 


o O€ Tas apoppas 


TavTas Kal TAS Tpoddoas avT@ Tapacyev ovTOS 7. 


Aeye. 
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[Bactreds Maxedovwy Pirurros TleXotovvyciwy trav év 167 
TH ovppaxia tots Syptovpyois Kat Trois guvédpots Kai Tors 


GAXots Tuppdxols Tact yxaipety. 


éxretoy ~Aoxpot ot KxaXov- 


preva ‘OLcAa, xatotxovvres év ‘Apdioon, tAnupedrovow eis 
70 lepov Tov AmdAAwvos rod év AeAgois kal thy iepay xwpav 5 
2 4 > ¢ a , a “ > 
Epxopevo. peO GrAwv AenAarovor, BovrAouoar to Dew peb 


§ 156. 1. od x trhkovov: this 
must refer to a refusal of the Thebans, 
before the seizure of Elatea, to join 
Philip in an expedition .against the 
Amphissians, against whom he pro- 
fessed to be marching: see § 152’, 
ws éxl rv Keppalay. 

2.. Guppdyous: i.e. the Arcadians, 
Eleans, and Argives. See Isocr. v. 
74, ‘Apyetor 5€ cal Meoohvor xal 
MeyandomoNtrat kal TOv &AXwv Todo 


ouptrodeuety (sc. Urdpxoval co Eror- 
por), and Dem. 1X. 27. See Hist. 
§§ 41, 42. 

6. Kod: cf. kowds moopdces, §§ 
1474, 1581-8.—ots "Apductioar 56- 
favra, Amphictyonic decrees, & rots 
"Aud. tdotev. Cf. Il. 14, 7d qorety 
d0é\exv ta ye Sdtavra. The older 
Athenian decrees began with @doge ry 
BovrAD cal rp Shpy. 
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81 idovTes dmearpagnre Javpato. TANV TOV TL OKOTOS, 


@s Eoixev, €oTiv Tap vpiv po TAS adnOElas. 


eee 


LupBeEBnne Toivuy por TaV KAaTAa TIS mrarpidos 160 
TOUT@ Trem parypevov arpapévey els & TOVTOLS fvayrige- 


PeEVvos avTosS Tremronizevpa apix au & ToAN@VY pe Has 


| vex’ av eiKoT@s G&kKoUvcaLTE jL0U, padora & ote 
— oe 

aio xpsv eoTWV, @ avdpes AGquaioy eb ey Bev TA 5 

epya TOV UTED ULV TOVOV Umépewwa, ipeis dé pn de 


TOUS AOyous auTaV dvéfeade. 


OM Hoe 


1e common saying about the harvest 
ic. Phil. 11. 22. 55 perhaps supports 
zxw@y: ut igitur in seminibus est 
iusa arborum et stirpium, sic huius 
ictuosissimi belli semen tu fuisti.— 
v: object of both léé6vres and dre- 
rpagnre: the latter becomes tran- 
tive in the passive, like goBéuw, 
wAhoow, etc. 

8. mpd ris GAnOelas: i.e. so as to 
ynceal the truth from you. 


160—226. The orator now 
asses to his own agency in opposing 
te joint plot of Aeschines and Philip. 
ee introductory note on §§ 126—226. 
fter speaking of the enmity between 
thens and Thebes, which men like 
eschines had encouraged (§§ 160— 
53), he gives a graphic account of 
te panic excited at Athens by Philip’s 
‘izure of Elatea, and of the inanner 
t which he took advantage of this 
nergency to bring Athens and Thebes 
»a better understanding and even to 
n alliance against the common enemy 
§§ 168—226). Into this account 
¢ introduces (§§ 189—2I0) a most 
oquent and earnest defence of the 
hole line of policy in opposition to 
hilip which Athens had followed 
tiefly by his advice. He pleads that 
thens, with her glorious traditions, 
yuld have taken no other course, 
ven if she had seen the fatal defeat 


opav yap éyo @n- 161 


at aac: in advance. This is the 
most eloquent and impassioned pas- 
sage in the oration; and it is addressed 
not merely to the court, but to the 
whole people and to future ages. 

§ 160. 4. Gxovoare: this read- 
ing, though it has slight Ms. authority, 
is necessary here, with évex’ dv in Z 
and L. 2 often has e for ac or ae 
for e, from their identity in later pro- 
nunciation. 

5) 7- TO €ypa...rovs Adyous: te 
actual labours, contrasted with merely 
listening to the account of them. Cf. 
Adyw and ra épya, Thuc. I. 22. 

The orator introduces this continu- 
ation of his political history in an 
apologetic way, as in § 110° he pro- 
fessed to leave it doubtful whether he 
should speak at all of these later acts, 
Ta = péy.ora...... wempayuevwy (see 
note). This is a part of the skilful 
device by which he divides the long 
account of his public life, while at the 
same time he reminds the court that 
the brilliant passage which follows is 
over and above what is needed to 
defend Ctesiphon (see § 126!), and 
asks their attention to it as a personal 
favour to himself, 

§161. ‘lhe orator recurs to the 
critical moment in the relations of 
Athens and Thebes, when both were 
astounded by the sudden seizure of 
Elatea, and the great question was 
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Baious aoyedov d€ Kai vpay vmo Tay Ta Didimrou 
dpovovvtav Kal Sie Dapudver Tap éxaTépots, 5 pev 
jv apportépots.poBepov Kal dudaxijs TodAHs Sedwevor, 
To Tov Dirwmmov éav avkdvecOa, mapopavras’ Kal 
ovdé Kal év durartopévous, eis EyOpav. dé Kai To 
poo Kpovety aprrrors ETOIMaS EXOVTAS, OWS TOUTO 
LA) yévoto TrapaTnpav Steréxduv, OUK ATO THS é“av- 
Tov yuapns movovy TadTa ouudépery UTroAapBavor, 
aXXr’ eidas Aptotopavra Kai radw EvBovdov rdvta 


TOV ypovov Bovromévovs mpaktar Tautny THv gdir{Lar,. 


Kal Tept TOV adAAwV ToAAAdKIS aYTLAEyoVTAS EaUTOIS 
A e A 4 A 
TodO” opoyvwpovodytas del. ods ov CavTas per, ® 


162 


re gt 7 
xivados, KoNaKevo? Tapnkorovles, TEOvewTwv 8 ovK 5 


whether Thebes would join Philip 
against Athens, or Athens against the 
invader. 

I. Opév: with mapoparras (5), pu- 
AaTropévous, and €xovras (M.T. 904). 

2. trd tdv...drepBappévwv: ex- 
pressing the agency by which the 
condition described in mwapopavras 
etc. was effected, as if the participles 
were passive. 

. wap éarépots, ie. in each 
city. For Athens the great danger 
was that her old enmity against Thebes 
might prevent her from taking the 
only safe course, union with Thebes. 
For Philip’s way of working in such 
cases, see § 61. Dissen contrasts rap’ 
éxarépors, apud utrosque seorsim, 272 
cach city, with dugorépors (4), utrisque 
simul, doth. 

5. 7d...adfdveor Oat: appositive to 
the omitted antecedent of 6 (3), which 
is the object of rapop@vras etc. 

7. Saws Tobro (7d rpocKpovev) pH 
yévoiro (so = and L!): most Mss. 
have the more common /yevjoerat 
(M.T. 339, 340). 

wapatrnpayv SteréAovv, J kept 
continual watch. 

9. Tatra: the policy of friendship 


with Thebes (ratvrny rhy girlay, § 
1622), implied in dws robro uh yévorro. 

§ 162. 1. 
705), a leading statesman of the earlier 
period and a strong friend of Thebes. 
Aesch. says of him (111. 139), wAecorov 
xpdvov Thy Tov BowwTridfey bropelvas 
alrlav.—BtBovdow (cf. § 705): see 
Grote X!. 387. 


2. PovdAopévouvs and Gpoyvepo- © 


votvras (4) are imperfect, past to 
eldws and dcerédouyv: but dvridéyorras 
(3), though they opposed one another, 
is present to duoyv., to which it is 
subordinate.—ravryny thy diArlav: 
the friendship for Thebes during the 
oppressive Spartan supremacy, which 
appeared in the aid privately sent by 
Athens to Thebes when she expelled 
the Spartan garrison from the Cadmea 
in 379 Bc. This friendship was 
broken after Leuctra in 371. See § 
984 and note. 

5. taprnKoAovbes is more than you 
were one of their followers; it means 
you followed them round ot hung on 
to them in a servile way. Eubulus 
was one of the ouvjyopoe who sup- 
ported Aesch. at his trial for rapampec- 
Bela (Aesch. 11.184). The anonymous 


"Aptorodavra (see §- 
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aloOaver Kkatnyopav: & yap Tepi @nBaiwy émitipas 
nyop yep Trept On Ha 
J ‘ b] 7 ‘ “A ? “A a nn 
EOL, EXELUWY TrOAU PAAAOV 7H E“oU KaTHYOpPES, THV 
MpOTEpov 7 eye TavrqY TV ouppay tay doxtpacav- 


TOV. 


GX éxeio’ erravetpt, OTL TOV ey. Aupiqon 
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TONELOV TOUTOV [MEV TOLnTavTos, supmepavayevav dé 
TOV aNAWY TOV ouvepyav avT@ THY T pos @nBaiovs 
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Ex Spay, ouveBy Tov Diduarov eneiv ep Mas, obzrep 
Evexa TAS TONES obrouSbbeupovor, Kai et py tpoe€- 


mm 


aveornper puicpon, ovo vada feiv av din, Onuer ° 


ovre EXPL Toppe ‘Tponyayov oUTOL. 


Aéye TadTa AaBowv. 






QKOUVG ATES Kal “TOV amroxpicewv etoea Oe. 


év ols 0 Fr 

TOUT@VL TOV Ynpiswarov 

Kal poe 
10 


WHOISMA. 


[Emi dpyovros “Hporifov, pyvos eAadynBorrtvos ety 


164 


POivovros, pvdAyRs mpuvtavevovons "EpexOn'dos, BovAyjs kal 
oTparnyav yvaipy, éreidn Dirdurmos as pev kareiAnpe modes 


Tay dotvyerovuy, Tivas 8é 


Life of Aeschines makes him a clerk 
to both Eubulus and Aristophon. 

6. «@. .Gmrupds: the charge of 
favouring Thebes in the terms of the 


alliance in 339—338 B.C. (Aesch. 
141—143). en 

§ 163. 1. éxeio, ie. 40 the main 
point. 


2. Rohcavros, cvuprepavapévo : 
cup- implies that, while Aesch. got 
up the Amphissian war by himself, 
he had active helpers in stirring up 
enmity at Athens against Thebes. 
When all was ready, Philip gy aes 
at Elatea (é\Oety ép ‘yas, 4): 

§ 1688, 

5. et pi...pixpdv, tf we had not 
roused ourselves a little too soon (for 
the success of the plot) : sxpdy chiefly 
affects mpo-. 

6. dvaraPety, fo recover (intrans.): 


mopOet, kepuraiw d& emi Thy 


cf. Plat. Rep. 467 B, morjoa: Kal rhy 
4AAnv ror advvatrov dvahaBeiv. 

7. ottw with uéxpe rbppw, so far. 
—mponyayov, carried it, i.e. the 
quarrel with Thebes. 

8, 9. Wydtopdrav, droxploewv: 
as these documents were quoted to 
show the enmity between Thebes and 
Athens at the time of Plilip’s invasion, 
the Yydlopara were probably Athe- 
nian decrees enacting measures hostile 
to Thebes, and the rep'ies were re- 
monstrances or retaliatury measures 
onthe part of Thebes. Nothing could 
be more absurd than the two decrees 
against Philip andi the two letters of 
Philip which appear here in the text. 
See § 168%, where Philip is said to 
have been elated (érapOels) by the 
decrees and the replies, i.e. by the evi- 
dence of hostility which they showed. 
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KnpuKa. cuvOnkav pynwovevere Kal Tas dvoxas aireiode, Kar’ 
ovdey tp Huav rewAnppEAnpEVOL. 
apeaBevtav ovykarariPepat Tots TrapaKaAovpéevols Kai ETOLLOS 
eit rrovetoOor Tas avoxas, av wep Tos ovK GpOLs ovpBov- 
Aevovras tiv Twaparéeupavres THS MpoonKovons arysias afw- 


ante. éppwode. | 


éyw pevrot dkovoas TOV 


ATIOKPI3IS, OHBAIOIS. 


[BaotAeds Maxedovwv Pidurros OnBatwy 7 Bovdry Kai 
TO ony Xaipewy. €xopiodpnv THV rap Spay emtorohiy, Ou’ 
HS pot THY Spovotay dvaveovabe Kai THv cipnvyv .ovTws pot 
qotetre. muvOdavopar pevro. dudte macay tpiv -A@Pnvaior 
ld 4 ld e€ a ao 
mpoopepovrat iAotiwiav, PBovAcpevol twuas ovyKarativous 
yevéoOa trois im’ aita&v wapaxaAovpévors. mporepoy pév odv 
ipav xareyiyvwoKov éri te péedAew meiBecOar tais éxeivwv 
€Amioe Kal €xaxoXovbeiy aitay tH mpoapéece. viv 3 ére- 
Q e a) Q \ e A > 4 ” 9 , “a A 
yvods iuas Ta mpos mas eCyryKoras Exe cipyvyv padAov 7 
a e *# > a) , 9 A “a e “A 
tais érépwv émaxoAovbeiy yvwpats, noOnv Kat padAov vas 
érawa Kata ToAAG, padtota 8 éri ro Bovdrcicacbat repi 
TovTwv adopareorepoy Kal TA mpos Has Exel €v Eivoia’ omep 
ov puixpav tpiv oicev €Ami<w pomwnv, Edv Tep Eri TavTysS 
pevyte THs mpobecews. Eppwobe. | 
ef e 4 A , ‘ / 
Otte d1abeis o Didurmos Tas Toes TpOs ANX7- 
Aas dua TOUTMY, Kal TOUTOLS érrapGets TOUS Pagiopace 


kal tais atroKploeciy, ijxev & Eyov THY Suvapuv Kal 7 
’"EAatevav xatédaBev, ws ovd av ef ti yévorr ert 


2 
OUTW: 


105 


10 


15 


167 


10 


168 


§ 168. 1. 
ments showed. 

4. o3 008’ Gv...cuprvevedvtwv Gv, 
i.e. feeling (ws) that under no possible 
circumstances would the Thebans 
and ourselves become harmonious: 
cuurvevodyrwy ay represents oup- 
awvevoaiev dv. The mss. all have 
cuumveuvgbvrwy dv, which Bekker re- 
tains. The future participle with a» 


as the docu- 


is very rare and generally doubtful: 
but here it would represent the future 
optative with ad», for which there is 
no recognized authority. Moreover, 
the future of rvéw is not rvevow, but 
wvevoowat or mvevgodua, and this 
should be decisive (see Veitch). See 
M.T. 216; and for the repetition of 
dy, 223. 
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auptTvevcdvtov av nuav Kal Tov AyRaion ddrrAje 5 
uny Tov ToTe cupBdvt’ ev TH TONE OdpuBov tote pev 
e \ Ny ’ ’ ny o > \ \ ’ Piet” 
atravres: pixpa 8 axovaal’ 6pws [ata ta] avay--" - 


KaleTaTa. 


te 
‘Eowépa pev yap Hv, Ke & ayyéAdwv tis os 169 


Tous mpuTavets ws "EXdteva caTetAnT TAL. 


Kal MeTa 


“A e \ b] \ b 4 \ Le) 
TavTa oi pev evOus eEavacrdvtes petaku Sevrrvovvtes.. 
Tovs T é€k TOV OKNVOY TOY KATA THY ayopay é£elpyon * 
Kal Ta yéppa évetriumpacay, ot S€ Tovs oTpaTHyous 5 


7, pixpa dvaykatérara (so > and 
L!): see § 1264 and note. Most Mss. 
give aura Ta dvayKxaérara here, per- 
haps correctly. 

§§ 169—180. Here follows the 
famous description of the panic in 
Athens when the news of the seizure 
of Elatea arrived, and of the meeting 
of the Assembly which was suddenly 
called to consider the alarming situa- 
tion. This is a celebrated example 
of dcarérwsts, vivid delineation. 

§ 169. 1. The succession of tenses, 
hv, hxe (had come), and xarel\nmrae 
(the direct form for the indirect), 
makes the narrative lively and pictur- 
esque at the outset. Much would have 
been lost if he had said #\Oe 5 ayyéd- 
AwY Tis WS KaTELANUpEevy ely. — OS TOUS 
ampurdveis: the message came to the 
Prytanes, the fifty senators of one of 
the ten tribes, who for their term of 
one-tenth of the year represented the 
authority of the state. Their office 
was the 664Xos or oxids, a round building 
with a cupola in the dyopd, adjoining 
the Senate-house andthe unrppor with 
its record-offiice. There the émordrys 
of the Prytanes was expected to spend 
his whole day and night of office, 
with a third of the Prytanes whom 
he had selected (Arist. Pol. Ath. 44°), 
so as to be accessible in emergencies 
like the present;. and there the state 
provided meals for all the Prytanes. 
The 06dos is distinct from the ancient 


Prytaneum or City Hall, where cer- 
tain privileged persons (delocroc) had 
their meals at a public table, to which 
ambassadors and other guests of the 
state were sometimes invited. 

4. Tovs...cxnvev: cf. § 444, 

5. ta yéppa, probably the wicker- 
work with which the booths (oxjvac) 
in the market-place were covered. 
The word can mean also anything 
made of twigs, and is used of a wicker 
fence which enclosed the éxxAnela 
(see Harpocr. under yéppa, and LIX. 
90). But the close connection of the 
two clauses, drove out those in the 
booths and Aurnt the yéppa, shows 
that the yéppa which were burnt were 
taken from the booths. Otherwise 
there is no reason for driving the 
poor hucksters out at all. If it is said 
that this was done to prepare for the 
“monster meeting” the next morn- 
ing, we must remember, first, that the 
Assembly was held in the Pnyx, not 
in the dyopd; and, secondly, that 
there was to be a meeting of the 
Senate before that of the Assembly, 
which would give time enough to 
make all necessary preparations after 
daybreak. To suppose, further, that 
the bouths were torn to pieces and 
burnt on the spot after dark, merely 
to clear the dyopd, when there =e 
no pressure of time, even if the 
needed clearing at all, is to im) 
the Prytanes conduct well wo: 
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HETETTELTOVTO, Kal TOV GadTiKTHY éxaddovv: Kal Go- 
: fsb 


puBov wrpns Hv 7 Teds. 


oe » © / e a 
Tn & totepata dpa TH 


e 4 e ,_- , ‘N N > U 9 N 

nuépa ol pev mrpuTavets tTHvy BouvAnv éxadovv Els TO 
28, PovAeuTHptov, vues 8 eis THY exxAnolay érropeverOe, 

kat mpl éxetynv_ypnuatioa: Kal mpoBovrAedoa Tas 10 


6 Onpos dvw Kabjro. 


Kat peta tadta ws ArOev 7 170 


BovrAy Kat amnyyerXav of mpuTaves Ta TpocnyyeEd- 


madmen. Such a panic as this sense- 
less proceeding would have caused 
was surely the last object which these 
guardians of the state could have had, 
when they left their supper unfinished 
and hastened into the market-place. 
Their first object certainly was to 
_ secure a full meeting of the Assembly 
the next morning. It will be noticed 
that whilesome (of pév) of the Prytanes 
were engaged in clearing the booths, 
others (ol 5¢) were summoning the ten 
Generals. The Generals and the Pry- 
tanes had the duty of calling special 
meetings of the Assembly (éxxAnalas 
ovyKxAhrovs): see Thuc, Iv. 118°, 
éxxAnolay b¢ rovjoavras Tovs oTparn- 
yous xal rods mpurdves, and 1. 5912 
(of Pericles), cJANoyor rovjoas (@71 5 
ésrparyye). There can, therefore, 
be hardly a doubt that the two acts 
were connected with summoning the 
Assembly. To do this effectually it 
was necessary to alarm the whole of 
Attica immediately; and the natural 
method for this was to light bonfires 
on some of the hills near Athens, 
which would be a signal to distant 
demes to light fires on their own hills, 
A fire on Lycabettus could thus give 
signals directly and indirectly to the 
whole of Attica, and probably this 
was understood as a call of the citizens 
to a special Assembly. As material 
for lighting signal fires might not 
always be on hand, it is likely that 
the dry covering of the booths struck 
the eyes of the Prytanes as they came 
out of their office, and that they took 


them in their haste for this purpose. 
Their high authority was needed to 
prevent resistance on the part of the 
owners of the booths. 

6. wadmurHy: to give signals with 
his trumpet. 

7. THv BovdAnv exddAovv: see Arist. 
Pol. Ath. 447, éredav cuvaydywoer ol 
mwpuTdvers Thy BovAny FH rov Sjyov. 

10. xpnparloar kal mpoBovdAcioat, 
proceed to business and pass a vole 
(wrpoBovrevua). 

II. &vw xabfjro, i.e. the people in 
their impatience were already seated 
in the Pnyx: &yw shows that the 
Assembly sat on a hill, probably in 
the place now known as the Pnyx. 
See XXV. 9 and 20, rdov djjuov els thy 
éxxAnolay advaBalveyr. For the iden- 
tity of this famous place, see Crow in 
Papers of the American School at 
Athens, 1V. pp. 205—260. 

§ 170. 1. ws ndGev 4 BovAd, i.e. 
when, after the adjournment of the 
Senate, the senators entered the 
Assembly. 

2. darhyyeAav ol mpurdves: the 
fifty Prytanes were still the chief men 
in both Senate and Assembly, though 
at this time (certainly since 377 B.C.) 
the duty of presiding in both bodies 
was given to nine mpdéedpor, who were 
chosen by lot each day from the sena- 
tors of the other nine tribes by the ém- 
ordryns ofthe Prytanes (Arist. Pol. Ath. 
44'-®). The mpéedpo had an ém- 
orarys of their own, called 6 émeordrns 
ta@v mpoédpwv (Aesch. HI. 39). This 
is the office held by Demosthenes in 
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PGANOY Hnuedrev 6 TL yp7) Trotety elaecOat Ovd bpiv 


ev cupBovarcverv. 


éfavnyv toivuv obtos év éxeivy 173 


a ef > A \ X06 3 > ¢€ a ¢ 
TH nLEpa EY@, KAL TTAPEAUWY ELTTOV ELS UVUAS, A [OU 
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duoiv &vex’ aKovoaTe TpocayGvTEsS TOV VOUY, EVOS [MéED, 


iv eidiire rt Hdvos TOV heyovTwv Kal To TEvopmeven 
éya@ THY THs evvoias raguy € év Tois devvois ovK Ero, 5 
andra Kal héyov Kal ypapav cEnratduny Ta Séovd’ 
imrép tyav év avtois tois goBepois, érdpouv dé, Ste 
pixpov avarwoavTes ypdvoy TOAA@ Tpos Ta AoLTra 
THS Waons TodtTeias éEceoP éprtretpdrepor. 


Efzrov troivuv &tt 


174 


“Tos pév ws trrapyovTwvy OnBaiwy Diririre 
Alav BopuBoupevous ayvoeivy Ta Tapdvta paypal 
Hryovpar: ev yap ol8 Gti, e¢ TOVP ovTwS éeTUyYavEY 
54 bd] a > A ’ s b] b] / wv 9 b 
ExaV, OVK AY auUTOV nKovo“ev ev EXaTela ovTa, aA 5 


él Tois muetépois opiors. 


See XIX. 257 (end), and Ev. Luc. i. 3 

rapnxo\ovdnkbtr: Avwhev waco axpt- 
ws. 

‘ 8. odSev...elorer Oar, i.e. was none 

the more likely to know. The best 

MsS. have #uedAev here and in § 1924, 

and éuedAop in § 1015, 

§173. 1. ovros (pred.), shat man, 
whom 4. katpds...éxdder (§ 1721): cf. 
§ 282 ”, obros evpédns. 

2. G...axotoare: relative as obj. 
of imperative, as we say which do at 
your peril, For this in ofs6’ 6 dpacov; 
and similar expressions, see M.T. 253. 

3. WMporeyxdvres Tov votv, atfen- 
tively, cf. animum advertere. 

5. THv...€dtaov, J did not desert 
my post of devotion to the state, i.e. 
I was never guilty of Arroratia here. 
This military figure was a favourite of 
Demosthenes. See III. 36, wu) wapa- 
Xwpery THs Tdtews Hv Upiv of mpdyovor 
THS dperis...xaTédmov; XV. 32, 33 
(with the figure often repeated); XIX. 
9, 29; XXI. 120, AeAoerévar THY TOU 


Ste pévroe tv rota 
dixalov rdéiv. The same figure is 
seen in é&nraféuny (1. 6), in é&jracas 
(§ 1971), eénrdgero (§ 2177), éerato- 
pévny Urép bua (§ 2777), and in é&é- 
Tags, a mustering (as of troops), @ 
call for (§§ 310‘, 320!”). Here there 
is always an idea of being counted in 
on one side or the other of some con- 
test.—edvolas: see note on § 12. 

6. A€yov...eEnrafépnv (see last 
note), / was found ready (at my 
post), when the test came, speaking 
and proposing measures. 

8. WOAAG...eurreipdtepor, far more 
experienced for the future tn the uhole 
administration of the state (won:telas). 

§174. 1. «lov Ori: introduc- 
ing a direct quotation (M.T. 711). 

2. ws...Pirtlame, 17 the belief (as) 
that Philip can depend on the Thebans: 
cf. §§ 95%, 2283, 

3. Copufoupévors, disturbed: cf. 
OopvBov, § 1698. 

6. {tv...arouhonrat, i.e. to prepare 
Thebes for his appearance there as a 


-_— eee 


11, Sdfeav...Ssardvoeav: sc. éud.— 
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dv dv Aéyw yéevnobe, oluat nal ta Séovtra Néyew 
ddfeav wal tov épeotnxdta Kxivdvvov ty more Siadv- 
cev. Ti ow dnl deiv; mpa@tov pev Tov TrapovT’ 
érraveivat doBov, eita petabdcOa Kxai doPeicbat 
mavras iTrép OnBatwv: modu yap Tov Seavey eiovy 
HOV ey YyUTEpW, Kal TPOTEPOLS aUTOIS Eg TLV O KivduUVOS * 
érett efedOovras "EXevoivade tous ev nrtKla Kal 
TOUS LTITéaAs betE au TACW Upas avTous €év Tois drroLs 
Gyras, iva Tos év OnBats dpovodcr Ta verep €& 
toov yévntat To TrappnotalecOa rept Trav dixaiwv, 
ovo 8tt, @omep TOs TwrAoOvVoL Dirlrme THY 
mwatpioa trapec’ 7% BonOncouca Sivays ev ’EXateéa, 
oUTM ToOis UTrép THS édXeVOEpias aywviferBar Bovdo- 
pevos brrapyxeO’ wpeis Erotpot Kal BonOnoer’ édv tis 
én’ avtos in. peta Tatta yelpoTtovncar Kedevw 
déka mpéaBeus, Kai trotyoat TovTous Kupiovs peTa 
TOY oTpaTnyav Kai Tov tote Sei BadiGew exeice Kal 


III 


IO 


117 


178 


and 60 were not regularly called into 


rov...7i moder: for this order of words 
see §§ 1902, 1978, 2208; and for the 
common order §§ 1797, 1884. 

§ 177. 2. perabécOat, fo turn 
about, explained by gofetcOac vrep 
OnBalwy. 

5. ‘Evdevotvdde, to the plain of 
Eleusis, “ but no further, lest a friendly 
demonstration should pass for a men- 
ace at Thebes ’’(Simcox). See note on 
§ 1788. This was a convenient place 
for the army to encamp, and they 
would be within an easy march of 
Thebes. The mountain road to 
Thebes by Phyle was more direct, 
but rougher and with no good camp- 
ing place.—rots év HAtklq: this term 
properly included all citizens between 
18 and 60: see Arist. Pol. Ath. 42, 
4—-6 and 34—-37. But those between 
18 and 20 always remained at home 
as dpoupoi; while those between 50 


service and served as dtatrynral, or 
public arbiters (Arist. Pol. Ath. 53, 
20—37). Here the 1000 lrmeis are 
excluded from of év 7XAcKlg. See also 
Lycurg. 39: al 5° édrldes ras owrn- 
plas r@ Shu év rots brép TEVTHKOVT A, 
érn yeyovbot kabeor}xecay, i.e. when 
the news of the defeat at Chaeronea 
came, showing that those above fifty 
were not in the battle. 

7. €& Yoov, on an equality with 
Philip’s friends, 

9. Toig tmwdrotor, fo those who 
would sell (conative): M.T. 25. 

12. trdpxe’ eroupor, you are 
ready at hand. 

§ 178. 2. worfoat...cTrparnydov, 
ie. to give the envoys (by decree) 
concurrent authority with the boar«| 
of generals. 

3. wére...€xetoe; this question is 
made a genitive with rod. The sub- 


a i 
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ris efd8ov. draday 8 EBaow of mpéoBeis 


els, 
OnB8as, Tas ypyncacGac tT@ Tpaypate wapainen 
TOUT@ TavU mor TpocéyeTe Tov vovv. yn SeicO 
OnBalwv pndev (aicypos yap o Kaipos), adr’ txahiv™ 
yerrcrOar BonOncev dv Kedev@oty, ws exelvwr dvT@v 
év Tos EoxaTas, nua@v 8 apevov i Exeivot Tpoopw- 
pévov iv’ éav pev déEwvra: tadra Kal, mePa@ow 10 
Huiv, Kai & PBovroped’ by Seoditbes 
mTpooynpatos afiov Tis TeAews TavTa mpdEwper, av 
S dpa py aupPy Katatuyeiv, éxeivot pev avbtois 


ject of Badltew is buds, the Athenian 
army. The embassy probably departed 
for Thebes at once, so as to lose no 
time in securing the conhdence of the 
Thebans; but the army could not 
march further than Eleusis until it 
was invited by Thebes to cross her 
frontier. This was done in due time 
(§ 215 '), after negotiations at Thebes 
(§§ 211—214). To facilitate this 
movement when the summons should 
come, the people were asked to 
empower the embassy at Thebes, 
in concurrence with the generals at 
Eleusis, to order a march to Thebes 
at any moment, and to decide all 
questions about “te march itself (77s 


é£ddou). 

: carGa. To Tpdypari, fo 
manage the (diplomatic) dustiess. 

. TovTw,..voiv; this special call 
for close attention was made to excite 
the audience with the expectation of 
hearing just what the embassy was to 
ask of the Thebans, and to impress 
them the more by the unexpected 
answer fii) detoPar OnBalwy pndér, 
It was indeed an unheard of thing 
for an embassy to be sent to a semi- 
hostile state in such an emergency, 
with no demands or even requests, 
but with an unconditional offer of 
military help whenever it might be 


























pera 


asked for, Aeschines does not fail 
to misrepresent this noble act of De- 
mosthenes, and to criticise the course 
of the embassy: see Ill, 145, 70 
Povkeurajpioy rd THs Wokews Kal THY y- 
poxpariav dpény éXaGer ipedd ral 
wer qvey kev els OnBas els riv Kadwelav, 
9. vy rois érydrots, rm exfremis, 
—pGOv...rpoopwpévwy (also with ds), 
on the ground that we foresee (the 
course of events) deter than they (rd 
HéX ov is Omitted with ES): ch 7d wy 
dtvar@a: wpoopar, Plat. Theaet. 1664, 
10. tv...dpev Sieoknpévor, Hat we 
may (then) have accomplished what 
we wisk: the perfect subjunctive here — 
and in L135 (9 werpayyuévoy) is 
future-perfect in time, in a 
to the simple future of wpdéwyey and 
éyxahw@our (M.T. 103). “i 
12, mpocxiparos, ground of ac- 
tion: modoxynua is what appears on | 
the outside, which may be either mere 
show or (as here) an honest exhibition 4 
of the truth, Cf. the double meaning 
of rpdpacis, ground of action or pre- 
text, in § 225°.—éiv 8 apa, but if after 
all: cf. § 2785, i) 
13. kararuyety, fo succeed (=ém- 
Tuxeiv, Hesych.), acc. to Blass is not 
elsewhere found in classic writers. 
—avtois éyxakGowv, may have them- 


selves fo blame, 
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7 vov éFapaptavecw, nuiv dé pndev 
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parywevov.’ 15 


Tavita kai maparAnota TovTos eit@v KatéBnv. 179 
cuveTraiveravTay O€ TwavtTwyv Kal ovdevos elmrayTos 
évavtiov ovdev, ovK eltov pév TadTa ovK éypawra Se, 
ovo éypawra pev ovx erpéaBevea dé, ovd éerpéaBevoea 
pev ovw eretca S€ OnBaiovs, arr’ aro THs apyis 5 
aYpl THS TEAEUTHS dueE HAG op, gal cox €wavTov viv 
amTAa@s eis TOUS TEpleaTHKOTAS TH TWOAEL KLVdUVOUS. 


f % fj 4 : r 
Kal Hot PsP TO Wipicpa TO TOTE ‘yevdpevor, 
Kaito. tiva BovrAa oe, Atoyivn, kal tiva éwavrov 


exeivny Tiv nuepav eivat 0G; Bovrer éwavrov peév, dy 
av ov Rotdopotpmevos Kal dtacipwv Kadécats, Bart- 


§ 179. 1. Kal waparAyoia: we 
have here only a single passage of 
what must have been one of the 
most eloquent speeches of Demos- 


thenes. ) 

3—5. ox elrov pév,..OnBalovs: 
a most famous example of ciimax 
(wAtuoa£, fadder), in which the anti- 
theses of wév and é¢ give a wonderful 
effect. Each of the three leading 
negatives (otk, oS, o}3 ) introduces a 
pair of clauses of which the second is 
negative, and which as a whole it 
negatives, Thus the first of« negatives 
the compound idea, / spoke, but pro- 
posed no measures; then the positive 
conclusion thus attained, / dia’ pro- 
pose measures, is taken as an assump- 
tion in the next step. Without the 
help of wévy and 6é the mixture of 
negatives would have made hopeless 
_ confusion. Quintilian (1x. 3, 55) 
thus translates the passage, skilfully 
using gwidem for wév and sed for dé: 
gan enim dixt quidem sed non scripst, 
mec scripsi quidem sed’ non obit lega- 
fionem, nec obii guidem sed non per- 
suast Thebants. 

7. G@wA@s, without reserve, abso- 


I 


Je, ry Cea | 
Jutely.—rovs...kiv5bvoug: for the order 
see note on § 176), 

8. 7d pidioepa...yevdpevow: cf, 


] i 
j JU 


wAesch. 111. 25, mpi» # row ‘H-yz}uovos 


voyuow yevéofar, and It. 
(vépor) yeréoPar cwrtoas, 

180. While the clerk is pre- 
paring to read the decree, the orator 
amuses the audience by a few jokes 
at his opponent’s expense. 

r. Kalro, and now: cf. § 1234.— 
riva Bovde...clvar 84; whom will 
you that £ shall suppose you, and 
whom myself, to have been on that day ? 
elva: is imperfect infinitive (=oéa) 
with @4, which in this sense takes the 
infinitive of indirect discourse: cf, 
Aesch. Ul, 163, Botker we AO gofy- 
Ojva; See M.T. 287, 288, with the 
discussion of Plat. Rep. 372 E. 

2. BovAe éuavrov: sc. AG efvar ;— 
dv dv...xahéoais, ic. as you would 
calf me, etc. 

3. Barradov: this nickname of 
Demosthenes, which the orator said 
was given him by his nurse (Aesch. 1. 
126), probably referred to his lean 
and sickly look in childhood and 
youth. See Plut, Dem, 4. 


160, motow 
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Tadov, oe d€ und pw Tov TuydvTa, adda ToOUT@P 
Tiva TOV aro THS oKnvAs, Kperdhovtnv 7 Kpéovta # 5 
dv év Koddur@ wor Olvepaov xaxas érrétpiras ; 
ToTe ToLVUY KaT éxeivoy Tov Katpov o Tlatameds eye 
Bartraros Oivouaov rod Kofmxidsov cot’ mrelovos 


aévos @v épavnvy TH TaTpio.. 


ov pev ye ovdev 


ovdapyod ypnoipos joba* ey dé wav? boa Tpoaixe 10 


Tov ayabov troditny erpartror. 


pot. 


eye TO Widiopa 


WH®ISMA AHMOS@ENOYS. 


["Exi dpyovros Navotxdéous, pvAns, tpvtavevoions Aiay- 181 | 
Tides, TKipopoptavos ExTy ei dexa, Anuocbarns Anpoobévous | 


4. jin’ qpe Tov ruxdvra, sof ever 
a hero of the co common kind: see note 
on oy érvxer, § 1302.—4GAAG...cKn- 
vijs, but one of those (great) heroes of 

, stage. 

5. vv, in the Cresphontes 
of Euripides, in which Merope has 
the chief part: cf. Arist. Eth. 1. 1, 
17.— vra: <Aeschines played 
Creon in the Antigone of Sophocles 
as TpiTaywherhs: see XIX. 247, €v 
dract Trois dpdyact trols Tpayinols 
éfalperdy éoriw Gorwep yépas Tois 
Tpiraywriorais Td Tolbs Tupdvvovs Kal 
Tovs Ta oKAWTpa €yorras elgi¢va. 

6. Olvépaov: ie. this part in the 
Oenomaus of Sophocles, which re- 
presented the chariot-race of Pelops 
and Oenomaus, by which Pelops won 
the hand of Hippodameia, This was 
the subject of one of the pediment- 
groups of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. —kak@s émérpupas, you 
wretchedly murdered (as we say of a 
bad actor). The anonymous Life of 
Aeschines (7) gives a story that 
Aeschines fell on the stage in acting 
this part. As Oenomaus was finally 
killed, there is probably a double 
meaning in xkaxds érérpufas.—év 
Ko)Avr@ is an additional slur on the 


tragic peers of Aeschines. See 
Aesch. 1. 157, mpdmy év rots xar 
aypots Atovvelows kwuypdoy bvTwe év 
Kokkurw. See dpovpaios Olvdunos, 
§ 242°. 

Tore refers to time generally: 


7: 
' kat’ txetvoy Tov Katpov to a critical 


moment. 

8. Olvopaov trot KobwxiSov: Aes- 
chines was of the deme Ko@wxiéat. 

§§ 181—187 contain the spurious 
“decree of Demosthenes.” Its date, 
the 16th of Seog aA (June or 
July), once brought hopeless confusion 
into the chronology of the campaign 
before Chaeronea. See Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen. 11, under 338 B.C. The real 
decree was passed in the autumn or 
early winter of 339—7338 B.c., the 
year of the Archon Lysimachides. 
The style of the document is a 
ridiculous parody of that of Demos- 
thenes (see § 182), Lord Brougham’s 
remarks on this document, written of 
course in full faith in its genuineness, 
are now interesting. Hesays (p. se 
“The style of this piece is full of 
dignity, and the diction perfectly 
simple as well as chaste, with the 
solemnity of a state paper, but with- 
out the wordiness or technicality.” 
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89 Tlaavets elzrev, éretdy Didurmos 6 Maxedsvwv Bacreds ev 
TE TO TapeANAVIOTL xpovw TapaBaivwy paiverar Tas yeyevy- 
“A ‘ al ~ 
pévas aire avvOnxas mpos tov ‘AOyvaiwy Sjpov wept tis 5 
? , e ‘ \ q ‘ ‘ \ A a gy 
elpyvyns, tmeptowv Tovs GpKous Kal TA Tapa Tact Tots “EAAyoL 
vomuiCopeva elvat S:kata, Kal woAelts mapapetrat ovdey aiTo 
a, N ‘\ ‘ > 4 ¥ , 
mpoonkovoas, tivas S& Kai “A@ynvaiwy ovcas dopiadwrovs 
, 3 Qr ‘ e \ “ , a~ > , 
meToinkey ovdev mpoaduxnbeis tao Tov Syuov Tod ‘APnvaiwv, 
év Te TH Tapovte eri TOAD mpoaye TH TE Bia Kal TH wpOTyTL’ 10 
e a a 
kat yap EAAnvidas modes as pev éudpovpovs rrovet Koi tas 182 
moAtreias Katahvet, Tivas S€ Kal é€avdparrodifopevos Kara- 
oxarret, eis évias 5€ Kat dvri ‘EAAjvwy BapBdpovs Karot- 
Kifer eri Ta iepd Kal rovs tadovs éraywv, ovdév dAAOTpLoy 
TOouWV OUTE THS EavTOdD waTpidos oUTE TOU TpOTOV, Kal TH 5 
viv aire mapovon TUX) KaTaKdpws xpwpevos, émtAEAnoPEVOS 
€aurov OTL €x puKpov Kal TOU TuxXdvTOS yéyovey dveATioTUS 
, \, @¢ N ‘4 e/ , 3. UN 
péyas. Kal €ws pey modes éEwpa mrapatpovpevoy avtov Bap- 183 
4, N 2Q7 e 4 ” > e én e 
Bdpovs Kai idfas, tareAdpBavey eAarrov civat 6 Sypmos 6 
> a A la € 
AOnvaiwy To eis adTov wAnppeAcioba’® viv Sé dpav EAAnvi- 
dba L4 bS \ € , ‘ d¢ 2 , , 
Ss Toes Tas pev UBpiComevas, Tas O€ dvagTaToUs ytyvomevas, 
de ‘ e Aa > \ 3s » a A , 5 id ‘ 
wov qyetrat elvat kal dvdgiov THs THV mpoydvwy Soéys TO 5 
meptopay Tovs “EXAnvas KaradovAcvpevous. Sto ded0xGar rH 184 
BovAy Q a 3n a "AO , ev , K \ 6 
7 Kal To Onuw To ‘APnvaiwv, edvfapevovs kat O'cavras 
4 
ois Oeols kal ypwot Tols KaTéxovot THY ToALY Kal THY xwpav 
> A A fo) 
tHv “AOnvaiwv, kai évOupnPevtas THs THY mpoyovwey apeETis, 
“A “a e 
90 Store wept mrAciovos érovodvTo Thy Tov EXAnvwrv édevbepiav 5 
Suarnpeiv } iv i8é Sa, Siaxooias vats xabédxewv ef 
uaTnperv 7 THv idiav matpioa, dtaxocias vais KabéAxew eis 
THv Oddrarrav Kai Tov vavapxov dvamdely évtos IvA@yv, kat 
Tov OTpaTyyov Kal Tov immupxov Tas melas Kal TAS lrmuKas 
4 
Suvdpes "EXevotvade e€ayev, wéeupar S€ xat mpéoBes mpos 
“A \ 
Tous dAXous "EXAnvas, mp@rov S& mavrwv pos @nBaiovs 41a 10 
\ 9 , > ‘ , A 2 , , 
To €yyvTarw eivat Tov PiAiwrov THs ExEeivwy XWpas, TapaKka- 185 
Aely 88 abrovs pydty KatatAayévras Tov Pidurmoy avréxerOar 
“a a “ ”~ e 
THs €avtdv Kal THs TOY G\AwY EAAnvwy éXevdepias, kai ore 6 
"AOnvaiwy Sypos, ovdéy pyvnotxax@y el TL wpoTepov yéeyovev 
dAASrptoy Tals moAcot mpos GAAHAas, BonOynoe Kai Svvapect 5 





TTEP! TOY 2TE®ANOY 


wv Vs Le 
vépos. Hv pev tolvuy tov dixatov modlrov TéTe 
“a A f (a) 
deiEas maou, ef Te ToUTwWY Elyey ApeLvOV, fy ViV 
émiTimav. 0 yap cvpPRovAros Kat o cvxodaytns, ovde 
a v OX ’ Q 2 , ‘A ’ / 
TOV AANwY oVvdey EeoLKGTES, Ev TOVT@ TELTTOV AAAN- 


rAwv Staddpovoew > o pev ye TPO TOV Tpayp_aTor | 


, » , \ / € \ ei! 5Ou 
yvounv atropaivera, kal Sidwow éavTov virevOuvov 
Tois trewoOeiot, TH TUYN, TH KaLp@, T@ BovrAopEev@: oO 

\ / e />” / Ww UA an 
5é aiynoas nvix’ ede. A€yerv, dv tt SVTKOAOY cuLBN, 
tovTo BacKaiver. mv pmév ovv, O7rep eltrov, éxeivos o 
Katpos Tov ye dpovtifovros avdpos TIS mddEwS, Kat 


a ? -. SK. = 
Tav Stxaiwy Adywv: éyw Sé Tooav’Tny wirEepBorAnv 


jTotovpat Bate, av viv éyn Tus SetEai Tt BérXTLOV, 4 
Srws ef Te GAN evav TAQVY oY Eyw TpoEAcun?, 
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189 


‘\ a 


190 


adixety omoroya. 


cupdowor, 8 rp Wndlopare 6 Anuoobe- 

's €mepéper...drdrX auras ris dcavolas 
x €XatTov TH appovla wrepwvnrat. 

e then discourses on the fatal effect 
sich would result from a change in 
1e order of the words, or from the 
mission or addition of a single syl- 
“ble (as ws vépos or daomep ef vépos). 

7. TouTwy, i.e. Chan my measures. 

In the last sentence of § 188, the 
rator suddenly breaks off his narra- 
ive, and digresses into a most elo- 
uent defence of the policy of Athens 
n resisting Philip, and of his own 
onduct as her responsible leader. 
ce note before §§ 160—226. 

§ 189. 1. ovpPovdos, salesman. 
—orvkoddvrns: no modern word, 
east of all the English sycophant, 
rives the full meaning of this ex- 
wressive term, though the same com- 
ination of malicious informer, dirty 
rettifugger, common slanderer and 
yackbiter, is unhappily still to be 
een. Cf. § 2427. The word must 
tave referred originally to the petty 
orm of prosecution for violation of 
he revenue laws known as ¢dets, in 


> \ Mv > a ev 
et yap éof 6 Te TLS voV édpaxey, 


which half of the penalty went to the 
informer. See Ar. Eq. 300: kal ce 
galyw rots mpurdverwy ddexarevrous 
Ta@Y Gedy lpas Exovra kowNlas. 

4. brevOuvov, responsible in the full 
Attic sense, e.g. liable to the e#@uvac 
and to the ypag@y rapavéuwr. 

6. 8SvoKodov: see note on § 1762, 

7. Backalve, veviles: Harpocr. 
avril rot alriatat kal pépderac xal 
cuxoparvret: Anpocd. év Tw trép Krn- 
o.pwvTos. 

§ 190. 1. Sep elrov: see the 
last sentence of § 188. 

3. Tov SK. Adywv: with xarpds 
(West., Bl.), or (better) with dpov- 
Tliovros.—rocauvtyny twrepBoAhy trot- 
otpat, i.e. I go so far beyond what 
could be asked of me. 

5. €vijv: used personally with re 
dvdo: cf. 80a évqv, § 1934 So 
évévrwy (11): such participles are 
very often personal (M.T. 761).— 
av éya mpoeAdpnv: cf. § 1925, Thy 
mwpoalpecly pov THs woderelas, 

6. &buxetv, in its so-called perfect 
sense (M.T. 27). 

7. TéTE TOaXOev=eEl Tér erpdyx On. 


—— - 
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we’ AHMOS@ENOYS 
Lo" 
& ouvnveyxey av téte TpaxOev, robT éyo dye Seiv 
éue pn AaGeiv. et S€ pyr gore pnt Av pyr av 
elmeivy Eyot pndeis pndérw Kal thuepov, Ti Tov 


~~? 2 a a > a , \ 
acupBovrov éyphv moveiv; ov Tov dhatvopévwr kal 


9 s Q Lf e 4 : A / 9 , 
evovTwv Ta Kpariota éEdXéaOat ; TovTO TolvuY érroinaa, 
ToU KnpuKOS épwravTos, Aloyivn, Tis ayopeverv 
Bovrerat; ov tis aitiaa bay mept TOY Tape- 
\ (— | tae i 
AnrvOdrwv; ovde tis epyvacAat TA wérAXOVT’ 
M” g : ” 8 b , b 9 / \ ’ 
é€cgeaUat; cov ap@vov Kat éxeEivous TOUS Ypo- 
vous év ais éxxrAnolas KaOnudvov, éyo mapiov 
Eheyov. émeidn © ov Tote, GANG viv SeiEoy:, Eizre 
i. iy’. wit Bee . * tHe, , 
Tis 1) Novos, Svriv’ eypHy evTropely, # Katpos oup- 
/ @ bd >] aA 4 “ / 4 \ 
g¢dépwy tn’ euov trapereihbOn tH mora; Tis dé cUL- 
paylia, Tis mpakis, éf Hv padAdXov ea pw’ ayayeiv 
ToUTOUG! ; 
N A 
"AAAG mnV TO wéev TrapeXnAvVOos del Tapa TracLY 
ageitat, kal ovdeis tept tovTou mpoTiOnow ovdapovd 
BovrAnv: To dé wédXov 4 TO Trapov THY TO cUUBovAOU 
Tafiv amaitel. TOTE TOWUY TA peVv HMEAXNEV, WS 


Ic 


lf 


Oia 


—rotr...Setv de ph Aadetv, J say 
this ought not to have escaped me (at 
the time): Jdetv...A\adety represents 
Sdee Eve wh AaOEry. 

8, 9. el S¢..thpepov: for this com- 
pound protasis with a present, a past, 
and a potential optative united in one 
supposition, see M.T. 509: notice the 
three negatives and the emphatic xal 
in phr’ av...rhuepov. See § 1415,— 
pydérw kal rhpepov, of yet, even at 
this day. 

10. Tav datvopévwv kal evdvrov, 
of the plans which offered themselves 
to us and were feasible. 

§ 191. 3. rls...mapeAndAvddétov; 
a question to be addressed to a auxo- 
pavrns, not to a cvuBoudos. 

7, ov TOTE: SC. Zdeéas.—GAAA viv 


(M.T. 513). 


8. evrropety (2, evpety vulg.), 
have been provided with. 

9. TH wéde: often taken wi 
cuudépwv; better with maperelpl 
as in § 10711, dwaddero TH wore. 

10. paAAov, rather than to r 
own. 

§ 192. 2. adetrat (gnomic), 
dismissed from consideration. 

3. THv...rdfv, ie. the statesme 
at his post: rd&v keeps up the mi 
tary figure of § 173% 6. 

4. T6TE...waphv: application 
the general principle to the case 
hand; ra péev Fuedrev referring 
Chaeronea and its results, ra & 
mapyv to Philip’s presence at Ela,, 
Though these are now past, they v 
then future and present. 
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éddxer, TOV Savav, Ta & dn wapHr, év ols Thy 5 
Wpoaiperiy ov aKOTEL THS TrONTELaS, “WN TA cUP- 


Bavta ovxodavte., 


TO méev yap Tepas ws av o 
daipwv BovrnOn tavtav yiyverat: 

9 N Y A a, , nw 
avTn THY Tov cuuBovrAov didvotav Sndoi. 


e \ / 
n 5€ TWpoaipects 


py On 193 


A e 3 / 3 > N ”“ > A 4 
Tou? ws adixne’ euov Ons, ef Kpatioar auvéBy 
Dirinwe ty wayn: év "yap 7? Ge@ TO TovTOV TéXos 


e ’ > 
nV, OUK €mL0l. 
> ) a 
avd 





ce 


adn @S ovy atavTa boa évnv Kat’ 
ces 
wmwov Noyrpov etAdunv, Kat dicaiws tara 5 


Kat emripe Os érpaga Kai dirorrevws w7rép Siva py, 
7) Os ov Kada Kal THS TWorAEws akia Tpaypyata 
éveoTnoaunyv Kat avayKxaia, taita pot SeiEov, Kal 


(T6T__ Non KaTnyope pov. 


et 0 0 oupBas oxnTTos 


194 


« [# xepov] uy povoy nudv adrAa Kal TavTwY TOV 


3 ad\Aov ‘EAAnvev peiSov 


‘5. THv...modurelas: see note on 
905, wmpoalpeots implies the delib- 
‘ate choice of a policy which a states- 
an should make: here and in 7a 
yuBadvra cuxopdyre. we have again 
1e gtuBovros and the cuxopdyrns 
yntrasted. For the precise meaning 
f wpoalpeots, see Arist. Eth. Hi. 2 
especially § 17): GAN apd ye 7d 
poBeBouvdeupévoy (sc. 7d mpoaperdy) ; 
yap wmpoalpects pera DAdyou kal 
.avolas. broonualvery 5 oxe xal 

Wvopa ws Ov wpd érépov alperd». 

9. avtry (emphatic): the thought 

» purpose ts the very thing which 

tows etc. 

§ 193. 3. TH paxy: Chaeronea. 

-ty tH Oe9.. TEAos : cf. wépas and 

aluwv in § 19278. See Il. vil. 101, 

brdp vmepbev vixns welpar Exovrac év 

rawdroure Oeotorv. 

‘i, dtdomdvas barep Sivapty, i.e. 
2 greater labour than my strength 
“ranted: cf. §§ 1605, 218%. 

o évertnocdpny, undertook (in- 

-uted): cf. §4).—kal dvayxaia, 
dq necessary too, added after the 


yéyove, Ti yp Trovet ; 
verb for emphasis. Blass remarks 
that the orator has not yet attained 
the height from which he speaks in 
§§ 199 ff. 

§ 194. 1. oxynmros [Ff xeuor]: 
most recent editors omit # yetuwy on 
the ground that the orator, after com- 
paring the sudden raid of Philip to 
a thunderbolt, would not weaken his 
figure by adding a common storm. 
This holds good even when we admit 
that yeyuwy and oxymrés are not the 
same thing. Aristotle (de Mundo, 4, 
Ig), after describing xepauvds, rpn- 
orhp, and rummy, adds &xacrov dé rov- 
Twy KaTaoknyayv els THY Yhv oKn- 
wros évouaterat. oxyrrds, therefore, 
is not only a stroke of lightning, but 
also a furious thunderstorm; whil: 
Xetwwv is winter, a winterstorm, ora 
storm in general. Perhaps 4 xeuay 
here was originally a marginal refer- 
ence to Xeypcove Xpnodpevoy (6). 

3. Tl xph woretv (sc. quds), what 
ought we to do? The answer is given 
in the two following sentences. The 
sense is: “ What are we to do? We 
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aw Aiacyivns Anpoobdvous Karnyopel. Kairar dT 198 
Ta Tov ‘EXAjvev atvyjpat évevdoxipeiv amréxeiTo, 
arovAwAevat parXov ovTds éatt Sixatos 7} KaTHYyapeElV 
érépov' Kal btm cuvernvdxyac ot aurol Karpol Kal 
Tols THS Toews EYOpois, ovK ev TODTOV ebvouv elvat 5 


TH TraTpior. 


TONLTEVEL Kat WAALVY QU TrOALTEVEL. 


Snrois 5é kat é& ov Ens Kal troveis Kal 


WpPaTTETAl TL 


Tav tiv SoxavyvTwv cupdépav: adwvos Aioyivns. 
avréxpovadé Ti -Kal yéyavey olov ovx ede Tapeotiv 


Atoxivns. 


@oTrep TA pHywata Kal Ta oTacpaTa, 10 


Gray TL Kakov TO THpa AGBy, TOTE KLVELTAL, 
"Ezreidy) 5é€ modus tois aupBeBnkcow éyxerrat, 199 


Bovropuat te wal mrapado€ov etrreiv. 


§ 198. 1. Sry...dmékeato, who 
found matter for glorification in the 
calamities of the Greeks: dméxetro, 
were laid up (as material). 

2. évevSoxipety occurs only here in 
classic Greek, acc. to Blass, who re- 
marks on the ease with which such 
compounds with éy are made, to be 
used thusin theinfinitive : see Thuc. 1. 
44, évevdatuovijoa and évreXeuTio a; 
Il. 20, évorparowededoar; Hdt. 11. 178, 
évorxfjoat; VI. 102, émmrmetoa; Plat. 
Phaedr. 228 E, éupererav.— EAAhvev 
.. dméxerro is a dactylic hexameter. 

4. ob adrol...exOpois, i.e. the same 
occasions in which also the enemies of 
the state have found their advantage. 

5. eBvovy, Joyal: see note on § 12. 

6. &€ av Lats, dy the life you live: 
cf. dw’ abrdv dy BeBlwxer § 1301. Hv 
is the regular present to BeBiwxévar, 
B.S not being in common use. 

7—10, mpdrrerac...Aloyx(vns and 
dvréxpovoe...Alox(vns: two para- 
tactic conditional expressions,—szp- 
pose something ts done, etc. See 
§ 274. Dissen quotes Cicero’s imita- 
tion (Phil. 11. 22, 55): Doletis tres 
exercitus populi Romani interfectos : 


Kat ov mTrpos 


interfecit Antonius. Desideratis 
clarissimos cives: eos quoque nobis 
eripuit Antonius. <Auctoritas huius 
ordinis afflicta est: afflixit Antonius. 

10. pfypara kal omdopara, 7up- 
turesand strains: pijyuaisa rupture, 
either of the flesh or of a vein; omdopua 
is properly the state of ¢emsion which 
may lead toa rupture, though the two 
terms seem sometimes to be used in 
nearly or quite the same sense. See 
Hippocrates, de Flatibus 11 (Littré 
VI. p. 109), of ruptures of the flesh; 
and de Morb. I. 20 (Litt. v1. p. 176), 
of the veins. See large edition. 

§ 199. 1. wodts €Eyxara, Zs 
severe ( presses hard) upon: cf. Thuc. 
Iv, 22, Hdt. vil. 158, and note on 
ToAA@ péovre in § 1367 (above). 

2. TL kal mapddoftov: the orator 
now rises to a new height. Hereto- 
fore he has maintained vigorously (as 
in § 194) that the policy of Athens 
in opposing Philip under his lead was 
sound and hopeful, and that he cannot 
justly be censured now, even if events 
have shown the “ mistake” of waging 
war against the Macedonian power. 
He now suddenly changes his ground. 


AHMOSOENOYS 


Avds kai Gediv pndeis THY 


Nh a Gavpdon, aArAda 


per’ evvolas 8 A€ya Beapn 


el yap Ww aac 


mpodnra TA wéAAOVTA yeryncerPa, Kal mpondecay 5 
TaVvrTes, Kal TU mpobreryes, Aloyivn, Kat Stenapripou 
Boay kal KeKpayos, ds odd épbéyEw, ovd ovTas 
amoctaréov TH ToAEL TOUT@OY Hv, eltep 4} SdEnS 4 
mporyovery 1, TOD be AOVTOS al@vos elxe Adyov. vov 200 


peev ~ arovunels 


KEL TOW Mpaymaroy, 


0 Tact 


xowvov éativ avOpwrow btav To Oem Taira SoK7: 
Tore O agioioa mMpoerTavar Tv GAd@v, elt’ aro- 
oTaca TovTOU, Pirarrp mpodedoxévar mavTas ap § 


éoyev aitiav, 


el rap TavTa mpoeit’ axouri, rept 


ay ovdéva Kivduvoy bvTw ody tméuewav oi mpdyovor, 
ris odyt Katértucev dv cov ; mi) 4p THS TOAEMS YE, 
pnd éyod. riot & opOarpois mpos Aros Eapapev av 201 
Tous eS THD rédw avOpwarous aptxvOUmevoUs, Ei TA 


He declares that there has been no 
“ mistake,” that no other policy was 
possible for Athens with her glorious 
antecerlents, even if the whole future, 
with Chaeronea and its baneful con- 
sequences, had been foreseen from 
the beginning. This is the final 
answer to the petty criticisms of 
Aeschines “after the events" (éri 
Tots cuppaory, § 197°). 

6, Kal ob mpotAcyes: the figure 
of Aeschines himself joining in the 
general warning adds greatly to the 
picture, 

7. os 0f8" épbeyEw, you who did 
not een open your mouth. —ovd’ 
ouTws, rode even then: 


condition (4): | 

8. arorratéov.. w= ea Thy rod 
arog Tiras. 

Q. Too | wéd Lov: 1VOS 
ages. al 
§ 200, ae. 4 yoy peeve... Tore 8: 
see note on— § 195% 


ovrws sums up 
inone word the whole of the preceding 


2. dmrotuyetv, fo have failed (in 
securing).—Tev mpayparov, mere 
material objects, opposed to the 
principles which would have been 
sacrificed in the other case (rére), 

4. atvotoa (imperf.), while she had 
claimed, followed by the aorist dyro- 
oraca, and then withdrew, both pas 
toéryer dy, We might have had qélov 
and dwéory: cf. xv. 27, dy diréorn. 

6. akowrl, pretiee a strigele, 
sine siya Pi cf, XIX. 

7. otSéva Syriv Ae a emphatic 
caudenlens of mwdrra: the natural 
nominative otdels brrTis ob (=awds) is 
illogically declined. 

8. oot (accented), with ial 
emphasis.—ph yap (Sc. eimé), don't 
say the state, or me: wodews and éuod 
merely continue the case of betes | 

§ 201. 1. rho 8...dopapev oa 
i.e. how should we naw (dase 0) fook 


in fhe face, etc, ? 
aa el rd peév...7 


elaborate protasis has three di 





i ee ee 


TTEP! TOY 2TE®ANOY 


pev mpaypat eis Srrep vuvl mepieotn yyeuov O€ Kal 
Kuptos npé0n Pirirmos dtravrwv, tov 8 irép Tov py 
yevésOat Tait ayava Erepor yopis Nuov joav Tre- 
qoimpevol, Kal TaVTa pndeTTWOTTOTE THS TOAEWS eV TOIS 
éumpoabe ypovors aoddreav adofov parrAov 7 Tov 
imép Tav Karav Kivdvvov npnudvns; TIS yap ovK 
oldev ‘EAAnvVorv, tis 5é BapBdapwv, Ste Kal rapa 
@nBalwv cal wapa Tav ert ToUTwWY TpdTEpOV taxU- 
pav yevouevoy Aaxedatpoviwv cal mapa Tov Tlepoav 
Baoiréws peta TorAAHS yapitas ToT’ av acpévas 
€300n tH mode, &.Te BovreTaL RaBovcn Kal TA 
EavTis eyovon TO KeXevopevav Trotety Kal éav ETEpov 
tav ‘EXAnvev mpoectavat; aA ovK Hv Tadl’, ws 
Gorxe, Tots “AOnvatows watpia ovS avexta ovd ep- 
guta, ovd eduvnbn werote thy TedW ovddels ex 
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202 


203 


(1) el rd pév...drdvrwy, (2) rv de... 
reroinpévot, (3) Kal radra...gpnuéerys. 
The clause 7yeuwr dé...amdvrwy be- 
longs closely with the preceding ef 
pev weptéorn, and rov 5 (not 7yenwr 
dé) corresponds to rd wep. 

3. els Smep vuvl, fo the present 


state, explained by jyeuwv Se...andy- - 


Tw. 
4. Tov...dyava, the fight to prevent 
this. 

5. brepor xwpls Hydv: this pathetic 
picture of Athens sitting still and see- 
ing others fight the battle for Grecian 
liberty becomes more effective when 
we remember (what Demosthenes 
never forgot) that Greece at this 
crisis had no state except Athens able 
or willing to take the lead, or any 
important part, in such a struggle. 
See §§ 304, 305. 

6. Kal tatra, and this too, intro- 
ducing the participial clause which 
completes the supposition: hence 
pnderwrore. 


§ 202. 1, 2. tls...BapPdpev : 


cf. XIX. 312.—mapd @nBalwv: in the 
time of Epaminondas. 

3. mapa...Aakedapovlwv: after 
the Peloponnesian war, and before 
Leuctra. 

4. wapa...Bacotréws, from Xerxes: 
see the order given to Mardonius 
before the battle of Plataea, reported 
to Athens by Alexander, king of 
Macedonia (Hdt. VIII. 140): toto 
péev THY ynv ogi awddos, rovro 6é &)- 
Anv wpds ravry éXécOwy avrol, Ayriva 
av é6éd\wor, edvres avrédvouor. See 
note on 204° (end). 

wt. PBovdderat...mpocordvat : 
le. Lo keep her own and receive any- 
thing she wanted, on condition of 
being subject to Persia. 

§ 203. 1. as foue, spoken with 
sarcasm: cf. § 212°, 

2. warpwa, i.e. inherited from their 
ancestors—ob8 d&vexrda implies that 
they revolted morally against the 
idea; o¥8 éxqgura that it was against 
their nature as Athenians. 

3. & mavrés tot xpdvov, from 
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296 


AHMOZOENOY 


TavTos Tov xpovov Teicat TOS ioyvovar pev pH 
Sixaia 8€ mpattovat mpocGepdvnvy aodaras Sov- 
AevElV, AAN’ aywoulauevn rept TpwTeiwyv Kal TiMAS 
kat dd&ns xuvduvevovo'a Travra Tov ai@va SuateTeé NeExe. 
kat TavP ovTw cEe“va Kal TPLaNKOVTA ToOis DmeTepots 


: bd ~~ rv 
nOcow tpeis vrodkapBaver’ elvat @oTe Kal TOY Tpo- 


yovev tas taita mpdtavras pddot érratveire. 
ElKoT@s* TIS yap avK av ayacalto TaV avdpav éxet- 
vov THS apeTHs, at Kal THY yopav Kal THY TWedLD 
éxdiTrety wrrépevav els Tas Tpinpes éuBavtes inrép 
TOU [1) TO KEAEVOMEVOY TrOLHoaL, TOY peVv TaVTA cUp- 
Bovrevoavta Beuwiotonr€a aotparnyov érdpevol, TOV 


204 


> e , 
& wiraxovetv 


aTropnvayevov ais 


€TLTATTOMEVOLS | 


i a 
Kupoirtov catarOocavtes, ov pevov autov, AAXA Kal 10 
e a e A nw 
ai yuvaixes al bpérepar THY yuvaix’ avTov ; ov yap 205 


the beginning of time, a rhetorical 
UrepBory}, as in § 66%; in § 26° it 
means from the beginning of the 
transaction in question. 

4. py Slava: wy, not ov, as we 
should say’ of wh dlkaca mpdrrovow 


(G. 1612). 


5. mpocGepevyny, faking the side 


oh attaching herself to: cf. § 227°.— 
odaddas Sovdeveav: the same idea of 
security in slavery is found in the 
speech of Pericles, Thuc. 1. 63 (end). 

6. &ywviLowévn, as partic. of man- 
ner modifies xivduvevovoa diareré)exe. 
—mpurtelwv, Tints, S6Ens: cf. § 667. 

§ 204. 2. nleowy, moral feelings : 
see note on § 1142. 

4. a&ydoatto: an epic aorist (see 
Blass). 

5. woAdw écAuretv refers to the 
time before the battle of Salamis 
when, bythe advice of Themistocles, 
Athens was abandoned to Xerxes, 
and all was staked on a sea-fght: 
so VI. 11. See Cicero, Offic. 11. 11, 
48: Cyrsilum quendam, suadentem 
ut in urbe manerent Xerxemque re- 


ciperent, lapidibus obruerunt. Hero- 
dotus, Ix. 5, tells a similar story of 
the stoning of a senator named Lyci- 
das, with his wife and children, before 
the battle of Plataea, when Mardo- 
nius sent his second message to Athens 
(for the earlier message see note on 
§ 202¢). 

6. trep trod pi...morfjoar: drdp 
with the gen. of the infin. for a final 
clause, as in § 205%, and in Aesch. 
ae — Tov... un ylyverOac. 

. Tov traxovety d&rodynvduevoy 
who declared himself piglets 
cf. yuipnv dwropalverat, § 1894. 

10. kataAvWmoavres: acc. to BL, 
the only Attic example of xaradcObu 
for kaTaXevw. 

II. al yuvatkes...avrod: the vivid- 
ness of the picture in the easy flowing 
narrative is heightened by the ir- 
regular insertion of a new subject, al 
yuvaixes, as if without premeditation. 

With this and § 205 comparr **- 
speech of the Athenian e 
Sparta more than a cent 
Thue. I. 73—75. 


TTEP! TOY STEPANOY 


> A e > 3 a ” er A 
eCntovv ot tort ‘AOnvaio. ovTe prtopa ovTe otpa- 
tnyov ov Strov Ssovrevcovow evTuyas, AA’ ovde 
A > / 9 \ 3 3 / 3 4 A 
Chv n&iovy a pn pet édevOepias éEdota ToidTo 
a e a \ 2 A 4 > \ A N 
moeiv. yeito yap abtéav exacTos aby! To marpl 
A n > \ N pe 
Kal TH LNTpL povov yeyevnaOat, AArAa Kal TH TraTpiou. 
Stadhépa Sé ti; Ste o pev Tois yovedou povov yeye- 
vpnoOat voutSwv Tov THs eimapuevns Kal TOV adTopLa- 
tov Vavarov Tepipeéver, 6 Sé Kal TH Tatpiou brrép Tav 
bn TavTnv émideiv SovrAetovoayv amroOvyncKxav €Oe- 
, 4 e , \ 7 \ 
Anca, Kal hoBepwrépas nynoerar Tas vBpes Kal 
\ > 4 a > 2? “A é , 
Tas atisias, as év Sovrevovan TH ToAK Hépey 
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avayKn, Tov Oavarou. 


Ee pév toivuy tobr’ érreyeipovy rAéyetv, ws eyw 206 


§ 205. 3. &¢ Srov Sovdcdcovew: 
ial relative (M.T. 565). With dov- 
Uoovow evruxas (sarcastic) cf. do- 
2zA@S Sovdevery, § 2035. 

4. eb py borar, tf they could not 
vere not to be able): ef uh é&écotro 
ight be used (M.T. 694, 695). 

5. otxh..yeyevfoar: cf. Plat. 
rit. 50 D—51 B; and Arist. Eth. 1. 
6, rd & avrapxes é-yoper obx alr 
yyy T@ favre Bloy HovUT ny, add 
ic. TY (Hvre) Kal yoveiot kal réxvors 
T.A., where alr@ pdvy and yoveicn 
oth depend on fori (living for 
tmself alone, and living also for 
arents etc.), as mwarpil, unrpl, and 
ovevor in Demosthenes depend on 
eyewnoOar. The passage of Aristotle 
sometimes called ungrammatical! 
8. tov ris elpappévns Odvaroy, the 
sath of Fate, i.e. death at an ap- 
ointed time,—opposed to voluntary 
eath, as when one gives his life for 
is country (cf. droOvyoKery eedijoet, 
>): Tov adtépatov Odv. is natural 
apposed to violent) death. The two 
re really the same, from different 
pints of view. See West., with 
ulus Gellius, XIII. I, and Cicero, 
hil. 1. 4, 10. 


9. Kal TH warpl&t: sc. yeyerfjoac 
voultwr.— rep Tov...émidetv: cf. § 
2046, 


10. Sovredovoav, 72 a state of 


slavery: see M.T. 885, 148. With 
the pres. partic. cf. ph po ldety 
Gavbve’, not to see me killed, Eur. 
Orest. 746. 


§§ 206—310 conclude the digres- 
sion which begins in § 188. The 
orator here appeals to the judges not 
to convict Ctesiphon, as this will bea 
condemnation of the people of Athens 
for maintaining the ancient glories of 
the state, the glories of Marathon and 
Salamis. 

§ 206. 1—3._ el...érexelpovv... 
éruriupfoeé pou: this combination of 
a present unreal condition, zf / weve 
undertaking, with a future conclusion, 
everybody would justly censure me, is 
rare, and perhaps strictly illogical 
(M.T. 504). We should expect an 
imperfect with dy in the apodosis; 
and this is implied in the condensed 
form which we have. The real 
meaning is, 7f / were (now) wunder- 
taking to tell you this, the result would 
be (4» dv) that all would justly cen- 
sure me. 
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TTEP! TOY 2TE®ANOY 
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e U 4 r) 3 @ a \ € \ A e , 
neaptete, avopes “A@nvaio, tov umrép TAS atTravTwV 
éXevOepias Kai cwrnpias Kivduvoy apdpevat, wa TOUS 
Mapadau T pogivdyvevoaytas TOV Tpoyovev Kab 
vy => hes. bs / \ \ ’ 
tous ev IlANatatais mapatazapevavs Kal Tous ev 5 
A , ‘ >] > > / 
Zahapive VEU LAX TAYT AS wal TOUS eT ApTemioup 
Kal TroAAovs érépous Tovs ev Tois SnuoTlols UVHWaAct 
Ketuévous, ayabovs avdpas, ois a7mravtas opolws 7 


TONS THS QUTHS. abu 
Qu. 
ovyxl Tous katopbaca 


gavTas povous. 


wv 


on the Sublime 16: drddeckéev 6 Anpuo- 
cOévns Urép Tay werotrevpévwy elo- 
péper:... odx udprere, & Tov drep 
Tis ‘EAAjvwy édXevdeplas dyGva apd- 
pevors txere 5é¢ olxeta rovrov mapa- 
delypara: ovdé yap of év Mapadau 
fpaprov ovd' of év Dadapuinu x.7.d.” 

I, 2. ov oriv...npdprere, 77 can- 
not be that ye erred: ovx Ecru brws= 
ovdauas, 

3. Gpdpevor: cf. rérenov dpacbat, 
V. 5.—pa Tous: most MSS. prefix ou, 
which 2 omits, ud generally implying 
a negation.—tovs...mpoydvev (those 
of) our ancestors who bore the brunt 
of battle at Marathon: mpoxtvivvetw 
is here stand forward (as rpbpaxos) 
to face the foe; from its idea of 
contending it may take a dative like 
pdxopat, as in Thue. 1. 73, paper yap 
Mapaddmu pdvor mpoxivduveioae T@ 
BapBapy, a passage which may have 
suggested mpox.véuvedoavras to De- 
mosthenes here. 

4. Mapa0dvw: as the name of an 
Attic deme, this is usually a locative 
dative: but here all Mss. except 2, 
and most quotations, prefix év, which 
is regular with I[Aaracais and Zada- 
pive (G, 1197). 


K 


dixaiws ° 
> a b 4 @ , “ a, 2 A 

aya0av épyav, dtract témpaxta: tH TVyYyn 8 HV oO 
Saipwv éverwev Exdotas, TavTn KéYpHVTal. 


rege Tiuns EBarrev, Aiayivn, 
=k oe 
TAS AUT@V OUOE TOUS KPaTH- 10 


6 pév yap Ww avdpov 


e 


émretT, @ 209 


. év Zadrapive: this battle was 
fought af Salamis; the other sea-fight 
was off (ém) Artemisium. 

7. Sypoclors pyvqpacr: the pudlic 
tombs were in the outer Ceramicus, 
on the road leading to the Academy: 
see Paus. 1. 29, Thuc. 11. 34. Those 
who fell at Marathon were buried 
on the battlefield, as a special 
honour. 

8. ayabots avbpas, in apposition 
with the preceding accusatives: this 
was by no means a weak term of 
praise with Demosthenes: cf. 1. 11. 
—édpolws and tfjs adris mutually 
strengthen each other. 

10. attre@v: I adopt this partitive 
gen. rather than avrovs (found in 2, 
L1), as Lam not convinced that adrods 
can have the force of especially (dis- 
tinguished from others), ipsos solos 
(Rauchenstein). In defence of Eng- 
lish, we may note that this renowned 
passage has no less than fifty sigmas 
in sixty-seven words. 

§ 209. The descent from the im- 
passioned patriotic eloquence of the 
preceding passage to the personal 
vituperation of this is depressing. 


AHMOZOENOY 


O- , fol 
KATapaTe Kal ypappaToKidwrv, od wey THS Tapa 


\ ~ a 
TovT@vl Tins Kal giravOpwrrias Ew arootepjaas 
Bovdopevos tpoTaa Kal payas Kal Tarai’ épy 
Ww A 
EXeyes, wy Tivos mpocedet? Oo Tapw@Vv aywv avToci ; 5 


PJ \ \ : N a : , 
€ue O€, @ TpLTaYwMUoTA, TOV TrEepl TOV TPwTEiwY TUp- 
Bovdov TH 7roAE. TrapiovTa, TO Tivos Ppovnua AaBevT’ 

. \ a A f 
avaBaivey éri to Phy édec; TO TOV TovTwY avaki 210 


b] “ V4 4 aA > 4 
épovvtos ; dicaiws pévrdav arréBavov. 


> \ sQ9 O¢ “A 
émrel ov UpEas, 


298 avdpes "A@nvaior, amo ths avtns Siavaias Sei tas 7’ 
dias Oixas Kal tas Snuooias Kpiverv, GAAA TA pév 
Tov Kal’ nuépavy Biov aupBoraa él tav idtov 5 
vonov Kat épywv oKxotrovvtas, Tas dé Kowvas mpoaipe- 
oes els TA TOV Tpoydvey aEi@pat amroRérTorTas. 


2. ypapparokidwv: dyri roi 
ypapparéws, bre ol ypapparets wpoxe- 
xupdres ypdgovowy (Etym. Magn.). 

at Tpétata...€\eyes: see Aesch. 
ISI. 

6. tTpttaywviora : effectively chos- 
en with reference to rpwrelwv, which 
refers to Athens as competitor for 
the first prize in the political dywy», 
in which Demosthenes is her adviser. 

7. +d Tlvos dpévypa AaBdvt, 27- 
spired by whose spirit ? 

§ 210. 2. Stkalws pévrav aaré- 
Savov, dé (in that case) / should have 
deserved to die. évrdv by crasis for 
pévroe &v.—ovd tpas...Set, nezther 
should you (any more than f). 

3. Stavolas, spirz¢ (way of think- 
ing). 

4. l8Slas, Snpoolas: this has no 
reference to the ordinary distinction 
of ypadal and dixat, public and private 
suits, which correspond generally to 
our criminal and civil processes. 
Here dixy has its widest legal sense 
of /awsuit in general, including both 
ypad% and dixn(in its narrower sense). 
Ycac Slkae are suits which concern 
individuals and their ordinary business 
relations (cv#PBédAaca), which of course 


must be judged wzch reference to special 
statutes (émt ldlwy vouwy, cf. ér ddn- 
Gelas, § 221), which may change from 
year to year, and /o special facts (ldlwy 
Zpywv), without regard to the general 
policy or the traditions of the state: 
even criminal suits (ypagal) which 
involve nothing more than the acts of 
individuals would be included here. - 
But dypudorac Slxac are suits like the 
present one, which involve a judgment 
on the general policy of statesmen 
(xowds mpoatpéoes), whose acts are 
not prescribed by special statutes, but 
must be governed to a great extent 
by general principles and traditions 
of state: these, the orator says, must 
be judged by reference to the glorious 
deeds of the past. Demosthenes 
insists here, as elsewhere, that the 
only real question involved in this 
case is that of his own statesmanship 
and _ his fidelity to the best traditions 
of Athens, while Aeschines constantly 
urges the court to treat it ag a common 
lSta Sixn and settle it by sAeference to 
ordinary facts and petty Metails. (See 
Aesch. 199, 200.) eschines saw 
that here lay his oflly chance of 
success in his suit, 
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‘Kal trapadapBavev y dua tH Baxtnpia Kal TO 
aovpBorw To dpdynua To THS ToAEwS vowileay ExacToV 
Dwav dei, GTav Ta Snudot eiointe xpivovvtes, eltrep 10 
ak’ éxetvov mparrew oiler Oe xpivat. 

"AAAG yap eumrea ay eis. TA mrempaypeva trois 211 
mpoyovos juav got & ToV Whdiopatwv TrapéBnv 


Kal tav mpaxGevTwv. 
éEeBnv Baviopat. 


évraveAGeiv ovv omTrdGev éevtrav 


ou A 


‘Os yap adixope®? eis Tas @7Bas, eaTehapSavopser 5 
@Pirimrov Kal @errar,av cal TOV GAY cUppaywD 
mapovras mpéa Beis, Kal Tos wéev HueTeépaus hirous ev 


doBeo, Tats 8 éxeivou Opaceis. 


ee b b “ “~ 
é7rt & ov vov TavTa 


x / v Uv 4 O a > ? v aA xr , t yy 
éyw Tov aupuddpovtos ever’ euavT@, Aéye pot 72 

> N a 49 ’ , > \ e / 
EmicToAny Hv ToT éméurrapyev evOUs of mpéaPets. 10 
Kaito. TooavtTn yy wrepBorn auKodavtias ovTos 212 
Kéypntat @oT’, eb wev TL TaV SedvTwy émpayOn, Tov 
Kaipov, ov éué hyo aitiov yeyerncOa, Tov 8 ws 
éréepws cup BavTwov aTravTov ewe Kal THY Eunv TUYNY 
aitiav elvat’ Kal, ws éoixev, 0 cvuBovADS Kai pyTwp 5 


8. ty Baxtnple cal TO cupBdA, 
his staff and his ticket: each judge re- 
ceived in the morning a staff painted 
with the same colour as the lintel 
(opnvloxos) of the court house in 
which he was to sit; after entering 
the court, he gave up his staff to an 
officer, and received a ticket (cvp- 
Bodov), which entitled him to receive 
his fee of three obols (dtxacrixdy) 
after his day’s service. 

§ 211. He now returns to the 
account of the embassy to Thebes, 
— which he digressed in § 188. 

ie soya : ie, the ambassadors. 
tAliarov...mpéo Bes: see Plut. 

Dem. 18, and Philoch. frag. 135, 
Pidiwwov 5¢ xaradaBdryros 'EXdreay 
cal Kurinoy, xal mpéoBes wéupavros 
els O74 Bas Oerrarav, Almavarv, AlTrw- 


AGr, Aor\brwv, POwrdv: ’APnvalwy 
dé xara rov avrov xpdbvov mwpéoBers 
adroore\dvrwy rovs rept Anuoabévn, 
TovTos cuupaxeiy evndloavro. 
w...Aéyw is connected with 
héye (9) by a suppressed phrase like 
to show. See Kriiger, Gr. Gr. 65, 1, 
Anm. 6.° : 

10. qv ror éréuapev: 
to viv dNéyw (8). 

§ 212. These words were spoken 
while the clerk was preparing to reacl 
the letter: cf. § 180. 

2. Tov Katpdov: see Aesch. 137— 
141 and 237—239; esp. 665 elodywv 
fv bpas els tas OABas Katpds xal 
p~oBos Kal xpela cuupaxlas, ddr’ od 
Anpoo dévns (141). 

3. as érépws: see note on § 85%, 

4. Toxnv: see Aesch. 157. 


opposed 





TTEPI 


Le l4 
TOU TraXELOV, 
tauta S€ wavtTa 


oy 
TOY =TE¢ANOY 133 
épetv Ehacayv tav tH Bowtia SiaptracOnocper’ wre 
\ LA \ \ , > 
ee Vile TOANA WPIS TOVTOLS, ELS 15 
vrétvovt , EXeyov. & & xeis mpos 214 
TavTa, Ta pev Kal’ Exacta éyw pév avtl mavtos dv 
iTlunoaiuny evmeiy Tov Biov, twas b€é dédoKa, wy 
trapernrAvOoTwv TOV Kalpav, GoTrep av et Kal KaTaKAv- 
5 


omov yeyernoOa TOV TpaypaTwV HyoUmevol, udTaLov 
OyAOV TOs Tept TOUTWY AdyoUS VouionTe* G TLS OdV 


éretoapev nueis Kal nuiv atrexpivavTo, 


A¢ye TavTl rAaBov. 


AIIOK PIZEI2 


AKOUO ATE. 


@HBAION. 


Mera tavta toivuy éxddXovy twas Kal petreréu- 216 


TOvVToO. 


§ 214. 1. & & Hyets: sc. édéyouer. 
2. Ta pev Kad’ Exacra, the details, 
‘ith the subordinate éyo pév and vuas 
t, is in antithesis to 8 rc 5° ody émel- 
apey (i.e. the surn of what we accom- 
lished) in 1. 6.—4vrl...rod Blov, 
s we might say, / would give my 
fe: cf. rewav and riudoOa used 
f estimating the penalty in a lawsuit; 
nd I. 1, dvr? wodkA@y ay xpnudtrwv 
\éoOa:. It is not hard to see why 
’emosthenes should be unwilling to 
»peat any part of this brilliant speech. 
he hope of successes of the allies 
gainst Philip, which he probably 
eld out, had been disappointed by 
1e crushing defeat at Chaeronea; 
nd the destruction of Thebes three 
ears later must have made the whole 
one of this speech nowsadly untimely. 
‘lutarch (Dem. 18) gives a graphic 
ccount of the Theban assembly and 
f the address, which was prubably 
ne of the orator’s greatest efforts. 

4. dorwep dv el... nyoupevor, as (you 
vould think, évoulfere dv) tf you 
elieved, etc. (M.T. 227, 868). Strictly 
7e should have either dowep ay ef 


éEnre, €BonOeite, iva Tav péow Trapareitra, 
, » TapaheiT® 


nyeto be (impf.) or Gomep dv nyovpevor 
(=el nyetobe), since a conditional 
participle is not regularly preceded 
by ef (M.T. 472). But it would seem 
that the colloquial use of asmep dv 
el, guast, sometimes caused the true 
ellipsis to be overlooked and the eé 
to be irregularly a:lded.—kal kara- 
KAvopov; i.e. also a deluge, as well 
as the lapse of opportunity (wape)\n- 
AvVObTwWY THY Kaipav). 

5. Tdv tpaypatoyv, objective geni- 
tive after xaraxAvopop. 

6. 8 re éreloapev and (8 tT1)...dae- 
xplvavrto are the same thing. 

§ 215. 1. &dXouv tyas, i.e. called 
your army to Thebes. This is what 
Demosthenes provided for in § 1782-4 
(see notes), when he proposed to give 
the embassy concurrent power with 
the generals over the movements 
of the army. This march to Thebes, 
after the answer of the Thebans had 
been sent to Athens (pera raira), is 
commonly thought to be directly 
opposed tuo the account of Aeschines 
in H!. 140: Dissen exclaims indig- 
nantly, “ Haeccine manifesta mendacia 
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@ > , e A 99 7 - > “A e A 
ovTws olkeiws twas édéyovta, WoT EEw TaV oTATOV 
Kal Tov imméwv GvTwV eis TAS OlKiaS Kal TO adoTU 
Séyec0at THY oTpatiav eri Traidas Kal yuvaiKxas Kat 
Ta Timwtata. Katto tpi’ év exetvyn TH HuEepa TAL 
> a ww ? 4 a b] e ~ \ 
avoparos eéekav eyxapia OnBaior cal tpav ta 
( a \ 3 ‘4 v4 A lad 
KdANoTa, év pev avodpelas, Erepov dé dixacocvvns, 
tpitov dé swdpoovvns. Kat yap Tov ayova pe? 
e a a N eA e , , @ \ 
UL@V LAAXAOV 7 TPOS VAS EXOpeEVOL TrotnoadlaL, Kal 
Geivous elvat Kal Suxacorep’ aktady buds eExpivav 
Didimmou: Kal ta wap’ avrois Kal trapa Tact © év 


Ic 


potuisse coram judicibus dici!” But 
Aeschines says only that the march to 
Thebes took place mpivy repi cup- 
Baxtas ulay udvny cvAaBhy ypadyat 
Anpoobévnv. Now that the “ decree of 
Demosthenes” (181—187) is known 
to be a forgery, we have no reason 
for thinking that any formal treaty of 
alliance preceded the invitation of the 
Athenian army to Thebes. Demos- 
thenes could have proposed such a 
treaty only after his return to Athens. 
It appears from the criticisms of 
Aeschines on the treaty (141—144) 
that it was an elaborate document; 
and it is probable that it was not 
made and ratified until some time 
after the march to Thebes, which 
required no further legislation than 
the decree appointing the* ambassa- 
dors. It must be remembered that 
Demosthenes (§ 178) proposed that 
the embassy should simply offer the 
Athenian army to Thebes without 
insisting on any formal terms, éray- 
yéXXer Gar Bondjoey dv xedevworr, 

3. €&w...dvTwv: this is commonly 
referred to the Athenian army, who 
are supposed to have first encamped 
outside the city and afterwards to 
have been invited to enter Thebes 
and occupy the houses. It is surely 
far more natural and agrees better 


with the context to understand th 
while the Theban infantry and caval 
(i.e. the whole army) were encamp 
outside the walls, the Athenian arr 
was quartered in the town. The la 
of a pronoun to designate which arr 
is meant is felt in both interpretation 
but as the subject is the Thebans, 
is more natural to refer the absolu 
clause to them. Again, the empha: 
given twice to maidas kal yuvatk 
(5 and 13) implies that the men we 
absent; and é¢' buiv roujoarres (1: 
as a testimony to the swqpocdry | 
the Athenians, implies this still mo 
strongly. | 

7. Ka0 bydv, upon you, as in VI. 
Kad Sudy éyxwpoy, not in its comm: 


hostile sense. See Arist. Pol. 111, 1 


14, kara dé rovovrwy ovk ore vow 
avrol ydp eloe vopuos, 7m respect to su 
men there is no law, for they are 
law unto themselves. In the paral! 
passage of St Paul, Gal. v. 23, xa: 
T@v ToovTwris translated against suc 
See Rom. ii. 14, éaurots eloe vou 
where we have the rest of the passa; 
of Aristotle. 

11. Sucaérep Gfvotv, shat 
made juster claims on them. 

12. «al mapa maot 8’, and indee 
(kal) wz7th all mankind, parenthel 
cally after rap avrois. 


TTEP! TOY 2TEPANOY 
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TreloTn pvrakyn, Taidas Kai yuvaixas, éd vpiv 
Toinoavres, cwppocvvns TWiotw wept vpav ExYovTES 
éSeaEav. év ols waowv, avdpes "A@nvaior, cata vy’ 216 
vpas opbas épavncav eyvwxdtes. ovTE yap eis THV 

, > , a“ / ? A b] \ PNY) 
moAw eiceXOdvtos Tov aotpatomrébou ovdeis ovdév Ovd 
b] 4 e “~ b] Ul [4 ‘ / > 
adikws tiv évexdreoev: ovTW Twppovas trapéayeO 
Dyas avtous* dis TE oTupmraparas dpevot Tas mparas, 5 
THY 7. emt Tob morapob Kat THV Xetmepiyyy, ouK 
audumrous _Hévov mas avTovs adrAa Kal OGavpacrovs 
édciEate TO KOoUQ, Tails TapacKevais, TH TpoOvpta. 
22? \ \ “a wv e a b] ) > ¥ 
éd’ ols mapa mev Tap ArXAoV viv eylyvovt’ eratvot, 
mapa 8 Una Ovoiat nal mopmal tots Oeois. Kai 217 
eyo’ ndéas av époipuny Aloxingy, Ste Tavr empar- 
teto Kal Cnrouv Kal yapas Kal érraivwv 4 TONS HY 
peat, TWoTepoy auvebve Kai cuveudpaiveto Tois TroA- 
Aois, # AvTrovpevos Kal orévwv Kai dvopevaivor Tois 5 
Kowois ayabois olxot KaOHTO. ef pév yap TrapHy = | y 





re peta tav adrgov eEntalero, was ov Serva srotei, v 
.. ; ct seat A oe 3 

re. 4. €xovres: o7. ob with @eéay. | upper Cephisus, which flows through 
dat 5 “B16. 2. oplds épdvncav éyvw- Phocis before it enters Boeotia near 


(el. had judged rightly (éyvw@xacey) : 
2% $ 215 14.—otre...ov8ev 088: a re- 
markable accumulation of emphatic 
| eee ore corresponds to re (5). 
3. 008 G8lkws, (not) ever unjustly. 
t 1 5. Sls re... wpdtas, when you twice 
> | stood in line with them in the earliest 
” encounters: some cognate object is 
©. dmplied in cupumwaparatdyevo. All 
: Imss. except 2 add udxas, as if uaxe- 
4.{ odpevoe had preceded. The natural 
: accus. would be rapardées, following 
‘the meaning of cupzraparatdpevo: and 
so signifying battle array or battles. 
wee Aesch, Il. 151, éwi Thy wapdragiy 

Gpunoay. 

! 6. thy + ent rod worapod, che 
-]| river battle, probably fought on the 


| Kéres, 2f appeared (later) shat no 


Chaeronea.—thv yepeptvnv, the 
“winter battle,” probably fought on 
some wintry day in the hilly parts of 
Phocis. Many still find chronological 
difficulties in this winter campaign, 
forgetting that the only trouble arose 
from the spurious decree in §§ 181— 
187, dated in midsummer. See notes 
on §§ 1528 and 181—187, with Hist. 
§ 6 

= Tapa pev Tov GAAwv tiv is in 
strong (double) antithesis to rapa 5 
Udy Tots Geors. 

§ 217. 3. {hrov, pride, glory: see 
note on § 120%, 

7. pera...dnradtero, was counted 
tn w¢th the rest, the same military 
figure which is common in. this 
speech: see note on § 1735, 
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§ 223. 


TTEPI TOY STEPANOY 


VH®IZMATA. 


Tauri ra Wydicpar’, avdpes "AOnvaio, tas avtas 
cudr\aBas Kat TavTa pnuat’ Ever Arrep TpdTepoy pev 
"Aptotomxos viv 6€ Krnoipav yéypadev ovtoat. 

\ a» > yj #9 IAF oN rv A 

kat tavr Aioyivns ovr édiwkev adtos obte TO 
t . 49 : / ; \ 

ypatrapevm avyxarnyopydev. Katto. tore tov An- 


pPouéeAn TOV Tav’ta ypadovta Kal tov “Trrepeidny,. 


Ww > OF fe) al aA A 9 , A 
elTrep AXNOH pov vuY KaTNYOpEl, LAXXOV AV ELKOTAS 7) 
4 2 ID 7 \ , e “A N ww > 9» a 
rovd édiwxev. Ova TL; Ett T@dE pev eat aveveyKeiv 
ém’ éxeivous Kat Tas TaV dicacTnpioy yrooces Kal 
TO TOUTOV avTOY éxelvwY fn KaTnYyopnKévaL TavTa 
ypairavtwy aimep -oUTos viv, Kal TO TOUS VopOUS 
penkér éav wept Tav otto mpayPervTwv KaTnyopeir, 

\ 4 > @ / ° > \ \ ca > A 3 / b 
Kat WON Erepa: Tote O avTO TO Tpayy av éexpivet 


I—3. For the questions 
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223 


224 


5 


otros in 4; while Aeschines is rofroy 


concerning the decree of Aristonicus 
and devrépov xnptyuaros in § 835, 
see notes on that passage and on 
§ 1208, 

5. ovykarnydpyoey, azded in the 
accusation(as cvviyopos ).— AnpopAn 
... YarepelSnv: the two names prob- 
ably indicate a decree moved by 
Demmomeles (cousin of Demosthe- 
nes) and amended or enlarged by 
Hyperides. Such double or treble 
bills were common (see C, I. Att. 
II. no. 469; whence 74 Wndlopara in 
§ 2227). 

7. erep—viv katnyoped : the sim- 
ple present condition is correct here, 
and more effective than G. H. Schae- 
fer’s xarnyédpe. The meaning is, 7/ 
he is now accusing me honestly, he 
would have had more reason for 
prosecuting (i.e. if he had prosecuted) 
D. and H. then than he has for 
prosecuting Ctes. now. 

§ 224. 1. TOde (like rév5e and 
roe in § 2238) is Ctesiphon, who is 


avroy in 3. 

5. pyxér tav...xarnyopetv: the 
principle that “no man can he twice 
put in jeopardy for the same offence ” 
is distinctly stated in the Attic law: 
see XX. 147, of vduoe 5 obk édor Sls 
mpos Tov avTov repli TOY alrwr ote 
Sixas or’ edOdvas otre Siadixaclay otir’ 
Gro rowobroy ovdéy elvac, and xxIV. 
55. This could here be urged by 
Ctesiphon as a moral, though not as 
a legal,argument. Aeschines is pro- 
secuting him now on the ground of 
charges against Demosthenes which 
were indirectly declared false by the 
acquittal of Hyperides eight years © 
before,—charges for which he did nut 
similarly prosecute H. then and for 
which he could not legally prosecute 
Dem. now. This is all an answer to 
d:a rl; (which refers to § 223 (end)). 
—Tav otto mpaxBévrwyv, matters so 
settled (as these charges against 
Dem.) : see XXXVI. 60, dixdfecIar ray 
ouTw rpaxGevrwr, 
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bev § wer’ exovres ddEns rept 
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Wo ca Men 


TOY =TEPANOY 
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Eis on™ cl(N © 


pay aperhoat, domep' 


&, éray oldpevor mrepieivas XPHward TQ. -ayiinabe, a ay ‘\e 


NAD 


A ret 
Kadatpacw at “pinbor Kat pndéev wept, guyXopeEiTe, 
ovT@ Kal viv Tois éx TOU Adyou pavouevors mpoo BE. 5 


ofa. 


Oeacacbe toivuy ws cabpor, ws €ouxev, éoti 
pices wav 6 Tt av pn Sixaiws 7 D, Ne eaten 


228 


) 
EK 


yap avTov Tov copoi TOUTOU mapa ely haros db p.0- 
AoynKe viv y Huds Umrdpyew éyvwacpevouvs enue pev 
Aéyev wep HS Tatpidos, avtov 8 trép PirXLr- 


' an investigation of an account| 


>§ 227—251), a second charging 


emosthenes with being ill-starred]; 


}§ 252—275), and a third charging} 
m with being a crafty rhetorician 
}§ 276—296). 

In §§ 227—251 the orator refers to 
ie exhortation of Aeschines to the 
dges (59—61) to cast aside any 
‘ejudices in favour of Demosthenes 
hich they may have, and to pro- 
‘ed as they would if they were 
aminingh long account, prepared 
accept any result which the reck- 
1ing may bring out. Aeschines 
fers here only to the facts concern- 
g the peace of Philocrates; but 
emosthenes chooses to apply the 
marks to his whole political life. 
"hile Aeschines referred only to the 
*hit side of the account, Demosthe- 
* speaks of both sides, and espe- 
ally of what stands on the credit 
Je of his own account with the 
ate, including credit for prevent- 
g calamities by his judicious policy. 
e ends (§ 251) by turning against | 
eschines the case of Cephalus, 
hich had been brought up against 
mself. 

§ 227. 1. dra coplf{erar, then 
| puts on atrs of wisdom, or becomes 
ry subtle, with the same sarcasm as 
gogpod wapadelypuaros, § 2282. 

2. Gpedcfioat, disregard: Aeschines 





| 
| 





| 


H 


cf. § 2313, 


(111. 60) says, wir’ droyvdrw punier 
pire katayvwrw amply dKkovcy. 

3. ‘Wepretvar xphpard ta, that one 
has a balance in his favour.—doyl- 
{yoGe: cf. Aesch. 111. 59, xabefwueda 
ért rods Noyiowovs.— av xalatpacv... 
wept, zf the counters are decisive and 
there 1s no balance remaining. With 
most recent editors, f follow 21! and 
read xadatpdo.v, the common text 
having xa0apal dow, which was re- 
ferred to the counters being cleared off 
from the abacus (4Bagé or dBdKov) : 
This was a reckoning- 
board, on which counters (originally 
Ynpo, pebbles) represented units, 
tens, etc., according to their position. 
See the article Adacus in Smith’s 
t Dict. of Ant. Aeschines says (59), 
\ érivevoas aAnGES elvac 8 re Av avros 6 
Aoyiouds alph, whatever the account 

roves (cf. aipety tiva xdérrorra), 
nd there is a strong presumption 
that Demosthenes uses a similar ex- 
ipression in his reply. Kochly quotes 
‘Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. vu. 36, 8 re & 
“Ay al wXelous Yio Kkabaipwot, TovTo 


: Tovety (and again, slightly changed, 
‘in 39): here the meaning determine 
“1s beyond question. 


5. mporSérOar, acquiesce in: cf. 

mpoo deuévn, § 2035. 
7 0 Twrempaypivoy : 

and note on § 17819, 


§ 228. 3. tds (so 2)...€yve- 


see § 17815, 
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304 Irov* ov yap av perarre(Bewv § Upac eCnres fn ToLavTyS 5 
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ovons THS vrapxovons irronippews repr éxarépou. 


Kai pny Ott y ov Sixaca Dreyer petabdcOat TavTnv 229 


Thy Sdfav akiav, éym Sidakw padiws, ov Tieis 
wndovs (ov yap éoTi 6 TOV Tpaypatev odTos 
Noyiopuos), GAX avaptpvyoxov Exact év Bpayeci, 
AoytoTais Gua Kal paptvat Tois axovovotv wpiv 
Xpouevos. 4 yap €u1) TwoMTeta, NS OUTOS KaTNYyopeEl, 
avrt Bev TOU @nBaious pera, Dirlrrov cuveuBaretv 
els THY xepar, 3 mavrTes ovo, pel sTscad maparaga- 
pévous éxeivoy Kwrvew érroinoev’ avti bé Tod év TH 
"AttiKn TOV WedELOV elvat, ErtaKxdola oTddita ato 
THS Worews ert Tois Botwra@v opios yevéoOar: avril 
dé Tov Tos AnoTas Huas Pépev Kal ayav ex THS 


EvBolas, év eipyvy thy ’"Artixny éx Baratrns eivat 5 


opévous, that it is assumed that we 
(Aesch. and myself) have been thus 
judged (have this reputation) : in the 
direct form tmrdpxopev eyvua pévot. 
It appears that @yvwopuar is always 
passive (see Veitch). The personal 
construction is like that of Ar. Nub. 
918, yrwoOhoe: Tol wor ‘AOnvalas ola 
5iddoxes Tovs dvojrous, you shall be 
shown (for t¢ shall be shown). 

. pH Tovadtryns otons=ei nh 
ro.avryn Av. The unique reading of 


the Oxyrh. papyrus, uy Tours 


Urapxovens, is suggestive. 

§ 229. 2. od Tilels Whdous (con- 
tinuing the figure of § 227), i.e. not 
by mere arithmetic or book-keep- 
ing. 

3. ob ydp...Aoytopes, for chad is 
not the way to reckon affairs of state. 
obros is predicate. 

4. G@vaptpvyokev exact’: he ren- 
ders his account, not by setting his 
services against his sins, but by set- 
ting the positive gain from his public 
policy against the calamities which 


would have resulted from the opposite 
policy. 

5. Aoyorats: in the double sense 
of computers and comptrollers of 
accounts: see note on § 1178.—rois 
dxovovgtv: addressed equally to the 
court and the spectators. 

7. pera and ovv- emphasize one 
another. 

9. kwAvev: present, of the whole 
business of checking Philip; the aor. 
ouvveuBadety (7) of an incursion. 

§ 230. 2. érraxédovu orddia, 
about 80 miles: see note on § 1955. 

3. gevérOar: sc. érolnge. By 
dplos he means the further confines 
of Boeotia. 

4. Ayords: see note on § 145%, 
and for pirates in general [vil.] 3, 4, 
14, 15. The rescue of Oreus and 
Eretria from Philip (§§ 79, 87) pre- 
vented Euboea from being a nest for 
plunderers.—oépeww kal Gyev: the 


common term for general plundering. | 


5. &« Bardrens, o72 the side of the 
sea, with reference to ék ris EvBolas. 
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émNdrrer0, vmets KAAS 
Kexopta Oe. 


TOY =TE?ANOY 143 
Twavta Tov moXepmov: avTi dé Tov Tov ‘EXAHoTrOVTOV 
exet Pedurrrov, AaBovra Bufavriov, OULTIONE ELV 

TOUS Bu avrious pel nya mpos é€xeivov. apa cou 281 
0 TOY Epyov hoya mos paiverar ; i) 
Tavta, arn’ OvY OWS TOV atravTa 
oO Reypete au Kal ovKert 

orriOnpe 8 6Tt TAS pep budrnros, id év ols cabdrat ) 

TIWaV KUpLos KaTéoTn PirdiTTos éotiv ideiv, ETEpoLS 
mreipaGjvat ovveBn, Tis dé piravOpwrias, hy Ta 
howrra 0G Or mparywarav EKELVOS TreptBar)opevos 
TOLOUVTES TOUS KapTrOUS 

QAr €@ Tata. 10 

232 


K \ \ yOe a 93 9 a > , e e \ 
at pny ovde ravt eireivy oKvnow, OTL O TOV 
pntopa BovrAcpevos dixaiws éEeralev Kat py ouKo- 


305 gave ov av ola ov viv Ereyes ToLaUTA KaTnYyopeEl, 


6. tov ‘“EdAfomovrov: for the 
Hellespont and Byzantium in 340 
B.C. see §§ 80, 87, 88, 93, 94, and 


Hist. af 53755: 

§ 231 A pors Spovos, cf. 
kéuat Mashecsis¢ Omotat, Hl, XVII. 51. 

3. GvraveXetvy tatra, fo strike 
these off (the services of § 230) in 
balancing the account, as Yjgpoe would 
be removed from the &Bdxcov. 

4. ovxére mporrlOnp, 7 do not go 
on (&rt) to add, i.e. to the credit side 
of the account. 

- §. €w ols...xatréorn: as in the 
cases of Olynthus, Thessaly, and 
Phocis. 

7. AavOpwrlas: especially Phi- 
lip’s easy terms with Athens after 
Chaeronea, which were the indirect 
result of the firm and dignified atti- 
tude of Demosthenes and his friends. 
See Hist. § 68. 

8. weptBadAdpevos: the common 
figure of zxvesting oneself with any- 
thing (like a garment), hence ac- 
quiring. 


9. KaAGs trovotvres, by the blessing 
of Heaven: cf. 1. 28, @y Kkadds 
mwowvyres Exovot, and anaes To.ovet, 
XXI. 212. This phrase sometimes 
means fortunately(as here),approach- 
ing in sense the more common ed 
mpaccety, to be prosperous: Sometimes 
doing as one should, as in XX\. 2, 
Kaas kai Ta Slkaca wowwv 6 SHuos 
ourws wpylcbn, and LVII. 6, Kados 
WowouvTes TOUS HOtKnuevous TeTwKare. 
To show the distinction between 
KaA@s mov and ed mpdoowyr, Dissen 
quotes XX. 110, bre 5 tpets Karas 
movovyres...duervov éxelvwy mparrere. 
The active expressions ed moety and 
kax@s mocecy are entirely distinct from 
Kas Tovey. 

§§ 232—241. We have here an 
account of the power of Athens under 
the leadership of Demosthenes, com- 
pared with her earlier resources. 

§ 232. 3. rovatra: cognate (sc. 
Karnyop}uara ). 

4. mapadelypara, like the illustra- 
tion just discussed (§ 227): cf. § 2282, 
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AHMOZOENOYS : 


odd év te gdavep@ Bovrevopevos, ovd wird Tay 10 


TuKopavTouvTay 
Tapavopav, ove’ 


Kpivopevos, ovde ypadas « 
uTevOuvos dv ovdevi, arr’ demons 


avtos Seomratys, Hyeu@v, Kiplos mavrwv. éyw & o 236 
mMpos ToUTOV avTiTeTaymevos (Kal yap TobT eFerdaaL 
Sixaov) tivos Kdptos Fv; ovderds' adto yap 7d bn- 
bnryopeiv mparon, oV jdvouv peTtetyov éyw, €& iacov 
Tp Ree vpeis Tols map ” éxelvou ptcOapvodot Kal 5 
éuol, Kai bo’ obtoe septyévour’ éuod ee 
wv), 


eylyvero Tara, Ov iy exacTov TUyOL 7 


raul? i bmrép TaV eyOpav a ann 


Gums éx ToLOvT@Y éAaTTOL 


as ® BeBovAcupevor. 


GX’ 237 
v éy® ouppdyous pmev 


ipiv éroinca EvSoeas, ’Ayatovs, Kopiviious, @n- 
Baiovs, Meyapéas, Aevxadiovs, Kepxupaious, ad’ ov 


pipior pev kal meytaxicyido Eévor, diay & 5 
immeis, avev TOV TOTiKaY SuvapEwD, mp rei 
xpnuateov & dcwv édurynOny éya Thelarny 2 
ei O€ Ayers 7H Ta mTpos @nBaiovs 231 


Aetay é€7roinca. 
rs nenalt alnal 

§ 236. 4. 7 , to begin with : 
cf, XX. 54, 6 Adyos mp@rov ala xpbs.— 
per-etxov: per- implies the sharing 
of the right which the preceding 
clause states. 

5. mpovribed’, offered (see § 273°) : 
cf, 1V. 1, ef rpodrifero Kéyerr. 

6. Go°...mepvyévoiwr pod, ic. as 
often as they got the better of me, 
The omitted antecedent of é¢ ap- 
pears in raid (8). 

z- Tuxor (M.T.532) : sc, yerouevor, 

8, 7a00’—BeBovAeupévor, ic. just 
so often had you taken counsel tn 
(he enemy's interest when you left 
the Assembly: traif’ (cognate with 
BeBovdeumeroc) are the Bovedwara in 
which wepryévowr' éuod, and these 


counsels you always took in the 


enemy’s interest. Cf. Thuc. 11. 441%, 


foov Tt # Gixaow (sc. BovNevpa) Boudev- - 


erfat. 
















§ 237. 2. & rovwiTwv dha i 
Twv, Le. with such disadvanta 
the outset.—cvppdyovs.. i 
this refers to the gran soins aga ainst 
Philip, formed early in 340 B.c. by | 
Demosthenes and Callias of Fe cis. 
pee Flist. § 51 Sat he 
Evboeans see § boven’ 2 fe or 
the Euboeans, Pe oponacelagl id 
Acarnanians oH Aesch, 111, git 

. puUptot kal wevrakury, vou: 
includes the Theban forces, v 
were added a year after thee 
was formed, “= 

6. wohvtikdy, cifizen soldier 
the various states). 

7. ouvrédetav: a 
plied to the contributi 
league, rather than ¢ : 
Aesch. (111, 9 97) ¢ calls he: 

§ 238. tor 
with great effect ¢ 


te 
a ‘al J 
ie 
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dixata, Aloyivn, 4) Ta pos Bufavriovs } Ta pos 


Evfoéas, 4) wept trav icwv vuvi dvaréeye, Tpa@Tov ev 
ayvoeis ott Kal mpdTepov TaY wep TaY ‘“EXAHVOV 
Exelvov aywoVcapevwv TPLNPWVY, TPLaKOTiwWVY oVTBY 
TOV TacaV, TAS Staxoclas 7 TONS TapéayeTO, Kat 
OvUK atest. voutfovda ov6€é Kpivovaa Tovs TavTa 
aoupBovrevoavtas ovd ayavaxtovo’ émi TovToIs éw- 
a > \ N b) \ a a 54 U 
pato (aiaypov yap), AAA Tos Deois Exyovca yapuy, 
et Kowvod Kwvdvvov Tois “EXAnoL TepictavToS avT? 
durddoia TOV AANOV Eis THY aTraVTwOY owTNpiaV 
mapéoyeTo. elta Kevas yapiler yapitas TovToal 
couvxohavtTay éud. ti yap viv reyes ol’ éypHy mpar- 
> 3 > 49 SK b ied \ \ “a % 
TELV, GNX’ ov TOT Ov €v TH TOAEL Kal Tapwv TavT 
ww ” > ‘\ 4 
Eypades, elirep evedéyeTo Tapa Tovs TapovTas Kal- 
pows, év ols ody ba” nBovrAcueOa ard’ Goa doln Ta 
mpaywat ea déyec@ar> 3 yap avTwvovmevos Kai 


147 


i fe) 


239 


5 


ilucky blunders of Aeschines (143); 
at of charging him with imposing 
10-thirds of the expense of the war 
» Athens, and only one-third on 
nebes. Aeschines had forgotten 
e fleet at Salamis, of which Athens 
rnished ¢zwo-thirds ! 
1,2. Ta Slkaca, our rights. 
4. Kal mpdtepoy, i.e. once also in 
mer days. 
5,6. tpraxorlwv, Siaxorlas: the 
imbers of the ships at Salamis are 
iriously given; but nearly all agree 
making the Athenian fleet about 
ro-thirds of the whole. Aeschylus, 
ho was in the battle, is our best 
ithority when (Pers. 339) he gives 
e total as 310, and Demosthenes 
-arly agrees with him. Herodotus 
ll. 1, 44, 48, 61) gives the total 
. 378 (the items giving 366), the 
thenians having 200, of which they 
nt 20 to the Chalcidians. The 
thenian orator in Thucydides (I. 


by 


748) gives the total as 400 and the 
Athenian ships as nearly two-thirds. 
7. €arroteOar, that they had less 
than their rights. 

9. aloxpov: sc. dv #v.—txovca 
goes with éwparo like the preceding 
voulfovea, kplvovca, and dyavaxrotc’. 

§ 239. 2. mapoy, i.e. in the As- 
sembly, as Aesch. regularly was: see 
§ 2737. 

3. eltrep évedéxero: sc. raira 
ypagerv.trapa...kapous, 77 the 
crises through which we were then 
living. 

4. odx b&oa"...mpdypar, ot all 
that we wanted (continuously), dz 
all that circumstances (on each occa- 
sion) allowed us (M.T. 532). ovx 
aa BovdolueOa would have meant 
not all that we wanted in each 
case, 

5. Gvrwvovpevos (conative), did- 
ding against us (trying to buy). Cf. 
§ 247°. 





Opwmros ovToal, ovx av a 


elta viv Neves ; 
Od Toivuv ob6€ Thy Array. 


oTevEel aE, @ eardpare, 






map’ enol yeyouviay phen 7 sth fer. ee 


rAoyiler Ge. 


ovdapod traroG”, dro pec Bevris 
POnv id’ ipav eye, droite esnbov “Ov 
aes mpéa Bewn, ovx €x @ertadias ov 






"AuBpacias, od« €& "IhAupidy obd€ apa tee pac * 


Baorréov, obx €x Butavriov, obx ete: 
ov Ta TeXevTAal Ex OnBav- arn’ ev ois « : 
mpéa Bes avTou ™@ ddyy, TavTa Tois imioss @ 

TavT ov aratTeis Tap éwov, 
OvK aiayUvel TOV avTOV eis TE pavantay™ oKa 
kal tis Didtrrou buvdpews akav &” Svra x 
ryevér Bas ; «al tata Tois Adyous 5 ; Tivos vie 8 
KupLos Hv ey; ov yap THs Y ExdaTou yuy 


KaTeoTpepero. 


noun emphatically points out a present 
person or thing; as Plat. Gorg, 459 B, 
ovroc! drip ob} ravcerat PAvapwr, and 
505 C, obros drip ob>y Uropéver wpedov- 
pevos: see Thuc. I, 515, viajes éxeivac 
éwurhéovet, yonder are ships satling 


= éuBpovryrte, shunderstruck, stu- 
pefed by fporra cl. €useSporr jada, 
XIx. 231. For the relation of these 
words to rerdg@wua see note on § 114, 
8. _ elra viv A€yets; see note on TI. 
§ 244. 1. Thy qrrav: still having 
in mind the fgare of the reckoning 
(§ 227), he now argues that the chief 
item which his enemies place on the 
debit side, the defeat of Chaeronea, 
cannot justly be charged to him (cf. 
hoylterte in 4). 
2, Taév map éuol, of what J was 
responsible for. | 
4.. Grow chp tepac for the differ- 
ence between this and dro: weugfelny 






















in § 45 (referring tot che same | 
for év ols xparnieter é 
on § 45°. Little is kn 
these Rl of De 

cept those to Bec ($$ 
aad  Thebs (§ a fe). 


decided these cael ay throw! 
sword into the scale. 

§ 245. I. rate ss " A Tels : 
call me to account for these () 

2. els r ® 
Aesch. 11, 148, 153 155) 
Ae rae Demosth 
or having run a 
when A A way at 
to flight. Aeschines is 1 
with this; but he Bix: 
in the battle at all, bt 
years old. Probably 
refers also to the nickns 
see note on § 1804, 


5: Tis Wuxits, the life 


TTEP] TOY STESANOY 


151 
PRE MT es ee 
THS ToXNS TOV maparagapeven, ovde TAs orparnylas, 
is ew amraiteis evOUvas’ ovT@ cKalos el. GAA py 246 
@yv yy’ av o prep _UTrevbyvos ein, mTaoav eEdracw 
. hau Bavere ov mrapatroodpar. Tiva ovy éoTt Taira ; 
idety TA mparywar’ apxomeva Kat mpoaraéaGat Kat 
mpoerrely Tois di Aols,, TavTa Ten paras pot. Kal 5 
ETL TAS éxagTayov Bpasuriras, Sxvous, aryvoias, pu 
19 Aovereclas, a mohiried Tals TWOoXECL mpdocoTL am da- 
cas Kab avaykat’ dpapthpara, Tav?’ ws Ets chaxiora 


Svereihal,. Kat TovvavTiov Es opdvoray Kat diriav 


kat tov Ta Séovta croveiy opmayy mT poTpéyrat. 


Kat 10 


TavTa mo. TavTa TeTrointal, Kal ovdels pyro? evpn 


kar éue ovdev edrAErpOev. 


el Toivuy tis Epo?” ovriv- 247 


ovv tTict TA Wrelota Didirros wv Katémpake diq- 


Kno ATO, 
Marat c d 


6. tév wapatratapévwy, the com- 
ants: §§ 2085, 2165, 

7. ev0bvas: used metaphorically. 
-oKads, awkward (mentally): cf 
1204. 

§ 246. 3. AapBavere: plural, as 
2 turns suddenly from Aeschines 
the whole assembly. 

4. Wetv...dpxdpeva x.7.A.: noone 
in read the earlier orations of Demos- 
ienes in the light of later events 
ithout feeling the justice of this 
aim to sagacity which he puts for- 
ard. He, indeed, of all the states- 
en of Athens, saw things in their 
ginnings, and steadily warned the 
20ple of the coming danger. 

7. WOAtTLUKA Tais TroAEC, e7herent 
t( free) governments: a striking case 
a favourite Greek form of emphasis, 
hich repeats the idea of a noun in 
1 adjective. Here the whole idea 
suld have been expressed either by 
odcrexd or by olxeia rats rédeor; but 
is made doubly strong by modtrixa 
zis wédeot. The Greek constantly 


wavrTes av elTow“v T@ oTpatoTrédm Kal TO 


emphasizes by what we should call 
tautology, as in the repetition of 
negatives. In Aeschyl. Ag. 56, olwy6- 
Opoov yéov dévBéay, the whole idea 
could have been expressed by olwvay 
yoov d&bv, shrill cry of birds, but the 
idea of cry is added in both adjectives. 
mwédeot here has the same reference 
to free governments which is usually 
implied in modtrela (see note on 
§ 65°) : cf. Soph. Ant. 737, rods yap 
ox é06' Aris dvipds éo6’ évds. With 
the whole passage cf. §§ 235, 236. 

8. ws belongs to els éddxiora, 
into the smallest possible compass: 
see § 288°, 

9. ovoretrat, fo contract: cvoréd- 
Aw sometimes means 7/0 shorten sail, 
as in Ar. Ran. 999; cf. Eq. 432, 
ovoTrelXas Tovs d\Gvras. 

II. werolnrat: in the same sense 
as wémpaxra: (5): see note on § 48, 

12, Kar éue: most MSS. (not Z ' 
and L!) have rd xar’ éué, as in § 247 it, 

§ 247. 3, 4. Te SBévar, dy 


making gifts. 
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Tas €uas yvepas exeuporover, kat wav? boca Tis 
pu: Kas ever’ em parrero, 7 dvaragis TeV purdnor, 10 
ai Ta pol, ‘Ta eis TA Te(xn xpiwara, bia Tov acd 
Wagpirudrov eyiryvero  €re? aipovpevos oureovny ek 


TaVT@OV Eu éXeipororycey, 9 ojpos. 


Kal peta Tavta 249 


cuoTavTwv ois y C Fos KAKOS €Me Troveiv, Kal 


ypagas, ebOvvas, ¢ ela 


(as, mavra Trav’ 


erayov- 


TOV pol, ov Ov éavTaV et ye mpa@Tov, ara ov ov 
parc? bmehduSavov ayvonoca Cat (lore yap Siprou 5 


Kal pépvno? ote Tovs ™pwrous xpdvous KaTa THY 
nuepav éxdoTnv éexpwepnv éyw, Kal oT aTovoa 
ovTe auKopavtia WDidoxpatous ovTeE 


SwoixdA€ous 


Avwvdou kat MedXavtou pavla oe 


9. Tas duds yudpas, 27 proposals | 
of public measures: this and the 
following mdvé’ bca...érpdérrero do 
not include such general measures for 
the public safety as the famous decree 
of Hyperides for the enfranchisement 
of slayes, the recall of exiles, and 
similar extreme provisions (see Hist. 

6 
? he H bidrafis Trav buAdKwv: see 


Thue, tl. 24, @vkakas KarerThoavTo 
Kata yqv Kai cara @dhaccar, Gowep 


64 €uehAov Sid wavTds Tol wohéwou 
epudd£ev, 

v1. Tapor...relyy: this has noth- 
ing to do with the more elaborate 
work on the walls undertaken in the 


following year, when Demosthenes 


was Tecxomous (§ 113%), 

12. girdvnvy, an extraordinary 
oficial appointed in special times of 
distress to regulate the trade in grain 


and to guard against scarcity. The 


grain trade was ordinarily in the 
charge of 35 ctro@é\axes (20 in the 
city, 15 in the Piraeus): see Arist. 
Pol. Ath. 515, 


a, i.e. after 
mgs 8 


oT: 


aAr’ ovdév atrei- 
cvrravrav: gen, ie ar 
the implied antecedent of ols. 

3 dg: here in the most re- 
stricted sense of ordina ry public suits, 
excluding eloayyeNa, efduvar, etc, 
The chief form of ypady here would 
be the ypady wapavépwy (§ 250°).— 
wavtTa Tair: emphatic apposition, 
all these, I say, 

4. ob bt éavtayv, mol in their own 
ganees ; at first the leading philippizers 
kept in the background, and put 
forward such obscure men as those 
mentioned below. 

7—9. Gmdévoia, pavia: “the first 
is the deliberate desperation of a man 
with nothing to lose, the last the 
desperation of blind passion” (Sim- 
cox ).—2a@oikhéous... Mekavrov: So- 
sicles and Melantus are otherwise 
unknown; for Diondas see § 2224; 
Philocrates is not the one who gave 
his name to the peace of 346 B.c. 
(he disappears after he was con- 
demned on the efeayyeXa brought 
by Hyperides, xIx. 116), but an 
Eleusinian (xxv. 44). The imitation 
of this passage by Cicero (Cat. 111. 7) 
is familiar: hoc providebam anima, 
nec mihi P, Lentuli somnum, nec 


be ia 
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Nat, dno, adrdrAa TO TOV Kedadrouv Kadov, To 
pndeniav ypadny devyev. Kat ') A’? evdamov ye. 
ANNA Ti MAGAXOY O TrOAAdKIS pev huywv pwNndeTra@TroTE 
& eFereyyGOeis adicav ev éyxrAnpate yiyvor adv dia 
TovTo dixaiws ; Kattoe pds ye TovTov, dvdpes ’AOn- 
vaio, Kat To Tou Kedadov xandov eimeiv gore pot. 
ovdewiay yap meror eéypawratd pe ovd édiwte 
ypapny, @ote iro cov vy wmpmorcynuar pnoev elvat 
tov Kedadou xelpov TORTS. , 

Ilavraydbev pep Toivuy av tis tdor Thy ayve- 
pocuvny avtod Kal tHv Backaviav, ody iKioTa & 
ad’ av wept TAS TUyNS SieAeyOn. eyw S SrAwS per, 


155 
251 


252 


above (6) as if they had themselves 
judged the previous cases.— thv &Af- 
@ctav: with special emphasis, after 
Tov Sjuov and rods Sixaoras. 

This passage is a dignified and 
fitting conclusion to the line of argu- 
ment beginning with § 227 concerning 
the orator’s account (Aoyiouds) with 
the state. Now, after a brief allusion 

(§ 251) to the case of Cephalus, he 
passes to another matter. 

§ 251. 1. 1d Tod KedddAov xaddv 
may be exclamatory, chere 7s the 
glory of Cephalus; cf. 1. 6 But 
xadov is generally taken here as pre- 
dicate to rd rot Kedddov (sc. éorl). 
(See Aesch. III. 194.) This Cephalus 
(already mentioned in § 219) is not 
the father of Lysias, who opens the 
dialogue of Plato’s Republic with 
Socrates and was éml yipaos ovd@ in 
the lifetime of Socrates; but a later 
statesman, who with Thrasybulus of 
Collytus was a leader of the. Theban 
party in Athens, and highly respected. 
—r6...pevyev, the (glory of) sever 
being under indictment. Aeschines 
(194), after mentioning the boast of 
Aristophon that he had been acquitted 
(dwépuyev) seventy-five times on the 
ypaph wapavéuwy, compares this with 


the higher boast of Cephalus, that he 
had proposed more decrees than any 
other man, and yet had never once 
been indicted by this process. 

5. mpds ye TovTov, so far as this 
man ts concerned; i.e. Aeschines has 
done nothing to prevent me from 
making the boast of Cephalus. 

7. lok ypadyny, prosecuted an 
tndictment, cognate accusative, as in 
éypadwaro ypagyny. The English trans- 
lation obscures the construction. 


8. pndev elvar: see M.T. 685. 


§§ 252—275. Here Demosthenes 
replies at great length to scattered 
remarks of Aeschines about his “ bad. 
fortune,” which involved in calamity 
every person, state, or thing which 
he touched. Though Aeschines refers 
only to his general fortune, Demos- 
thenes chooses to speak chiefly of 
his fortunes in life, which he com- 
pares with those of his opponent. 
He concludes (§§ 270—275) with 
some forcible remarks on his fortune 
in the other sense. 

§ 252. 1. dyvwpootvynv (cf. $§ 
942, 207), want of feeling. 

3. wept ris TOxns: see Aesch. III. 
114, 157, 158, with 135, 136; cf. § 212, 
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§ 254. 1. 
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Kak@v é€v T@ TrapovTle TreTeipatat; TO pév Toivuy 254 
mpoeddoOa. Ta KadANOoTAa, Kal TO TaV oinOévTwY 
e , 9 4 9 e a b] ’ / ld 
EdAgjvev el _mpoowd nuas év _ebSaipovig dia 
QUT@V GpmEelvoY TpaTTELY, THS ayabijs TUYXNS THS 
ews elvar TiOnue- 7d 88 pork piooa nal pi 
ToNEwS elvat TIOnpL* TO € por povaoat Kat pn 5 
jmav? ws nBovrAdcuc?” ypiv aby Hvar THS TOV adAwV 
, O ; A 
ge seth TUynS TO emsPadrov eh Huas mépos 
pe ecko vouito thv moduv. THY & idtay TYyny 265 
THY éunv Kab THY évds Huav ExdoTtov ev Tots idiots 
? ’ / 9 / > N \ e \ \ 
éFeraleav Sixaov elvar vopilw. éyw pév ovTwat trepi 
THS TUYNS aELd, GpOds Kal Sixaiws, ws EuavT@ doKa, 
lA A , e a e \ ‘\ *QN 7 4 \ J \ 
vouifw dé Kai bpiv: o bé THv diay TUyny Thy euHy 5 
THS KOWHS THs Todews KupiTépay elvai pyot, THY 
puxpav xal davrAnv ths ayabhs Kal peydAns. Kal 
Tas é Tovto yevérOat ; 
Kat pny et ye tTHv éunv troynv ravtws éFerafevv, 258 
Altoyivn, mpoatpet, mpos THY cavTov oKOTeEl, Kav , 
a P* A Te Cyt b O 
eupys THY éunv BerATio THS oFs, Tadaat doLdopod- 
Hevos auTn. oKoTret Toivuy evOds e€& apy. 
Td mpocdkéo Oat Ta KGA- 


/ 
Kab 


oupBivar, i.e. our disaster (euphe- 


Avorra, our choice of the most glorious 
course: the whole sentence through 
duevov mpdrrev is the subject of 
elvat (5), i.e. he includes all this in 
the special good fortune of Athens. 
2. tév olnOévrwv introduces ef 
qpbo.v)’...didéecv in or. ob/.: the gen. 
jlepends on duecvoy mpdrrev (4). 
: 4.“%adraév: intensive with 7p ‘E)- 
“hv, than those very Greeks; almost 
reiterative.—Gpewov «mpdtrev: cf. 
| BédXriora wpdrrecy, § 252°.—ris rox ns 
“with efvac rl@nye: see I. 10, 7d pey 
yap moka drodwdexévat...THS Nue- 
Tépas duerelas dv tis Beln Sixalws. 
7lOnut in this sense takes the infinitive 
regularly in or. ob/.: see Aesch, II. 
163, BovrAe ce OW PoBynOAvar kai xp7- 
gacbat Tw cavTod Tpbry ; 


5- 70 S€ mpooKpotoa: Kal pi... 


mistically called colliston) and our 
not having everything done as we 
wished: this is the object of werecdn- 


_ pévat, with 76...uépos as appositive, 


this I bedieve that our city has received 


"as the share of the general (bad) for- 


tune of the rest of mankind which 
falls to our lot. 

7. Td émPddAdXAov pépos: cf. 7d 
yiyvouevov, the guota, § 104%. Cf. 
émiBddrer, § 2723, 

§ 255. 2. év rots tSlois: Aesch. 
had sought for the fortune of Demosth. 
év rots Snpoglos, aS in Ill. 114, oup- 
BéBnxev abrp 8rov dv wpood rar... 
ToUTwy éxdorous daudros guudopais 
mwepcBdddeuv. 

4. af, judge: ovTwol 4&4 =TotTO 
Gévoy elvar voultw. 

5. vopl{w tpiv: sc. doxety. 
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Gr\Xwv “EXAnvev ToAA@Y ToAXAAaKS éecTepavadOaL, 
N N ‘ 9 \ e a e 3 4 b a a 
kal pndé tovs éyOpovs vuds ws ov Kada y Hy a 
Tpoedopny emeyeperv rA€yev. eyw pév by ToLavTY 
/ 7 \ 4 > A ” 4 > bd a 
oupBeBioxa tvyn, Kai TOAN av éywv Erep’ etrreiv 
mepi avris tapareira, purattopevos TO AvIrAcat 
Ca Ga * 
tw’ év ols cépWivopa. ov & o cepvos avnp Kal 
Siamrvev rovs aAXNOUS oKOTEL TPOS TAVTHY Troia TLL 
Kéypnoa. tUYn, Sv HY Tais mev OV peTa TOAATS THS 
évdeias érpapns, dua T@ Tatpl Tpos TO didagKardeip 
, 

mpocedpevav, TO HEAGD TpiBwv Kai ta Babpa ao7oy- 
yitov Kal to watdaywyeiov Kopav, oixérov Takiv ov«K 
édevOepov tradds éywv, avnp 5é yevomevos TH pnTpl 


159 


10 


258 


259 


- 


‘or 


gore, with perfect and present 
infinitive: M.T. 590, 109. 

10. érrehavaaGar: see §§ 83, 120, 
222, 223. 

II, G@& wpoeAdpny, i.e. THY éutvy 
mpoalpesiv: cf. § 190%, 

§ 258. 2. cvupPeBloxa...etreiv: 
an accidental dactylic hexameter. — 
awoAN Gv éxwv=7brArX av Exorm, 
though I might etc.: cf. § 138) 2 

3. pvrtarrépevos TOAUTACaL(M.T. 
374): the object infinitive takes the 
place of un AvTHow, which in use had 
become an object clause (M.T. 303). 

7. ™wpds TH SiBacKarelw: see notes 

an § 129 2-4, 
: 8. wpowedpevwv, attending (as a 
servant ).—Td péAav tpl(Bwy: the ink 
was probably rudéed from a cake (like 
tndia ink) and mixed with water. 

9. masaywyetov, probably a room 
in which the matdaywyol, slaves who 
brought the boys to and from school, 
waited for these to be ready to go 
home: later it was used like d:da- 
oxadetov for a schoolroom.—olxérov... 
éxwv: the mention of these menial 


Tedovan Tas BiBrous aveyiyvwoKes Kal TaAAA oUVe- 


duties implies the same condition of 
father and son as appears in § 129. 

§ 259. In this section and § 260 
we have a lively comic description, 
highly caricatured, of some Asiatic 
ceremonies of initiation, in which the 
mother of Aeschines is said to have 
taken part. This was some form of 
Bacchic worship, with perhaps a mix- 
ture of Orphic mysteries. It seems 
there was a written service (rds 
BiBdous), which Aeschines read like 
a clerk while his mother officiated as 
priestess. The initiation of Strepsi- 
ades into the Socratic mysteries (Ar. 
Nub. 255—-262) probably caricatures 
some similar worship. 

I. Ti pytpl reAovoy: see XIX. 
281, TAauxodéas ris rovs Odoous 
guvayovons, ép ols érépa réOvnxev 
lépeca, and cf. 249. In XIX. 199 we 
have ras BiBXous dvayiyvwoKxovTd oe 
TH mnTpl TerXovon, Kal maid byt’ év 
Ocdoos kai weOvove.y avOpwrots Kadtv- 
Sovmevov. 

2. TaAAG cvverkevwpod, you helped 
to conduct the rest of the ceremony: 
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Kal Thv avTov TUynD; 


cure 


tioned in Ar. Nub. 1007. See Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 279: 7 de AsvKN TO bev TOY 
PUAAwWY Exee NevKdy 7d 5 erepov péday, 
ovpBordy Tt Tov Blouv Kal Tov Oavdrou. 

3. Tovs mapelas: see Harpocr., 
mwapetat dvoudfovral rives Shes wapa 
To wmapelas pelfous €xecv,and Ael. Hist. 
AM. VUI. 12, 6 wapelas # mwapovas 
mwuppos Thy xpdav, edwrds Td Suua, 
wards Td ordua, Saxety od opadepds 
dé\Ad wpgos. These harmless snakes 
were thus sacred to Aesculapius, and 
were named mapetac from their fat 
cheeks. See Ar. Plut. 690. 

4. evot caBot: as evol, evoe, was 
the cry used in the regular Bacchic 
worship, so gaBot was used in invoking 
ZaBdafios, the Phrygian Bacchus. All 
points to some Asiatic worship, more 
or less caricatured. 

5. dis arrys arrns dis: these 
mystic words stand as a cognate ac- 
cusative with émropxovuevos; this is 
what he danced.—€£apxos kal arpon- 
yewov designates Aeschines as leader 
of the song or dance or both. 

6. Kirtodédpos, ivy-dearer, the ivy 
being sacred to Bacchus.—Atkvodépos, 
bearer of the winnowing-fan, Xixvoy, 
the mystica vannus Jacchi, See Verg. 
Georg. I. 166.—Kal rovat0’, i.e. shese 
(Eapxos x...) and similar names. 
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TH AEUKN, TOUS Opeus ToUs Tapeias OriBov al brrep 
THs Keharys aiwpav, cal Bowv evot aaBPoi, Kat 
erropyovpevos VAS ATTNS ATTHS UNS, EEapyos Kal 5 
™poryeHeov Kai Kittopopos Kat Aucvopopos Kal ToLavd 
iro TOV ypadiov Tpoaaryopevopevos, pa Bov AapBa- 
YOV TOUTWV evOpurra Kal oTpeTrTOUs Kal venXata, 
éf’ ols tis oie av as adnOas airov eddatpoviccse 
ere dn) & eis Tous onpdras 261 
éveypadns orwa dar ore (€@ yap Tobro )—erret dy y 
eveypadns, evOdws TO KaAALTTOV éfeA Eo TOV epyon, 
ypapparevev Kal virnpereiv Tots apy dious. 


as 0 


8. tvOpurra, OTPETTOUS, SOPs, 
twists: for €vOpurra see the Schol., 
Ywpyol olvp BeBpeyuévor. orpemrrous: 
wiaxotvros eldos (Harpocr.), evi- 
dently from orpépw.—vehAara: acc. 
to Harpocration, barley buns, made 
of newly-ground (roasted) barley, 
soaked in honey and covered with 
plums and chick- “peas. 

§ 261. 1. els rots Sypdras éve- 
ypadns: each deme was responsible 
for the correctness of its Antvapyexdy 
ypauparetoy, or list of citizens. Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens (427) 
gives us clear information on the 
whole subject of the enrolment of 
new citizens. 

2. omwcdhrore, somehow, with 
éred} y éveypdons, refers to the 
story that his father was a slave, in 
which case it would have been im- 
possible for the son to be legally 
enrolled as a citizen without an affir- 
mative vote of 6000 in the Assembly; 
while the safeguards against illegal 
enrolment would have made this 
almost impossible. 

4. Ypappareverv: see §§ 1625, 2092, 
The occupation of a paid private clerk 
(not that of a clerk of the Senate or 
Assembly) was despised at Athens: 
see § 127%, CdeOpos ypaypareds.— 
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TTEP! TOY STE@ANOY ,. 


iE SS : 
TolovTaY KiWduver as Sehors oxwTTES. GAA yap 
Tapels @v THY Yreviay' aitudcair’ dv ms, Tpos auTa 
Ta Tov TpdTrov cov Badiodmat KaTNYyopnmaTa. ToL- 
avTnvy yap éiAou 7roALTeLar, erredy Tore Kat TOUT 
érArO€E cor trovnoa, ov Hv ebTuxovons pev TiS 
TaTptoos Neve | Biov &€ns Sedvas Kai Tpe pov Kab adel 
TAnynoecOat mpocdoxav é¢’. ols cavT@ cuvydes 
> a 9 > » eo \ A 
aSixobdvrt, év ols 8 nrvynoav ot ddd, Opacis dv 
ud’ amavrwv @yat. Kattot doTis YINiwY TONTOV 
anoBavevtwy éOdppnoe, Ti ovTos rabeiv bro TeV 
, 4 U > \ A a 3 > a 
Cavrov Sixaws é€otiv; moAAa Toivuy Erep’ ectreiv 
” \ 9 “A 4 ‘ > \ av7+n 5 /' 
Eyov wept avTov tmrapadeinpw: ov yap do’ av detEarpe 
™pooovt’ atcypa TOUT@ Kai oveton, wavr oipar Seiv 
ey SPas heyety, AX’ boa pndev ataxypov éotiv evTreiy 
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263 


264 


€uol. 4 
stage or after the play, there is a 
strange repetition of the latter; if 
there is a reference (as Westermann 
suggests) to fruit used in pelting the 
actors, it is hard to see how figs, 
grapes, and olives could endanger 
the lives of the “heavy groaners.” 

10, @s SeAots oKorres: see 
§ 245°. 

Demosthenes (XIX. 246, 247) says 
that Aeschines was a rpiraywuorns 
also to actors of high repute, as 
Theodorus and Aristodemus; and he 
-eminds him of the time when he 

‘ed to play the part of Creon in the 

.ntigone with these actors. He adds 
the following : év dract rots Spdpace 
TOUS T paytKots éfalperdy éori Somep 
yépas Tots Tpiraywnorats 76 TOUS TU- 
pdyvous kal rods Ta oKiwTp exovras 
elovévat. 

§ 263. 4. qodtrelav, position in 
public life—ra\ emphasizes the rest 
of the clause, roi7’...rotjoat, i.e. 
when at last you took it into your 
head to try this. 

6. Aaya Blow ns: Weil quotes 


Trag. frag. incert. 373 (N.), Aayw 
Blov ¢ys, 6 mply &rpopos Adwy. © Di- 
cuntur /eports vitam vivere qui semper 
anxii trepidique vivunt; nam ut est 
apud Herod. 11. 108, 6 Aayds rd 
mwavros Onpeverar Onplov kal bpu6os 
kal dv@pwrov, ac ne somnum quidem 
Capit nisi oculis apertis ” (Dissen). 

8. Opacis wv...dipar (M.T. 884) : 
personal passive construction. 

§ 264. 1. xtAlov drobavévrav, 
at Chaeronea: see Diod. xvI. 86, rap 
5 ’AOnvalwy etrecov pev év TO re 
wrelous Tav xiAlwy, HrAwoav dé ovK 
éX\drrous ray diaxiAlwy. See Lycurg. 
Leocr. 142, xfAcoe TO bwerépwv mort- 
tav év Xawpwvela éreXevrnoay, xal 
Snuoclg avrovs 7 wédsZOayayv. Diod. 
XvI. 88 quotes an eloquent passage 
of the speech of Lycurgus at the trial 
of Lysicles, one of the Athenian 
commanders at Chaeronea, who was 
condemned to death. 

5. mpoodvr aloxpad rovre: cf. 
§ 276°. 

6. edxepds A€yewv, fo be ready to 
tell: cf. § 70%. 
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Dépe 8) Kal tas THY AnTOUpyL@v papTtupias wv 267 


NeANTOUpYyNKa viv avayva. 


> A , @ 
Tap as Tapavayvats 


\ 4 \ es a , 
Kal OU fol TAS pyoeEls as EAvpALVOU, 


9 A A Q ‘4 lA 
nKw veKpov KevOpova Kal oKOToU mvAas, 


Kab 


kaxayyeAety pev tobe py Oedovra pe, 


N ‘\ a , ‘ e 4 > 
Kal KAKOV KAKQO@S GE paXoTA Hey of Peot ered 
OUTOL TaVTES dmoéoevay, Trovnpov évra Kal 7roX- 


THY Kat TpLTAaywVvLaT HD. 


Aéye Tas papTupias. 


MAPTTPIAI. 


3 .' 4 a ‘ \ 4 A 
Kv ev ToLvuy Tols Tpos THY TroALY TOLOUTOS ° 


ev 268 


316 O€ Tots (Slots Et on TravTes io STL KoLvoS Kal dirapv- 
Opwiros Kai Tois Seopévois eTrapKa@v, ciwTa@ Kal ovdev 
dv eltroupt ovdé Tapacyoluny epi TovTwY ovdeuiav 
paptupiay, od’ el tivas éx TOV TroAECuLoY éAVTapNY, 5 


§ 267. 1. dépe...dvayva (M.T. 
257): the orator does not read the 
testimony himself; cf. Aéye (9).— 
Anroupytav: this includes the public 
services mentioned in yopnyety and 
~pinpapxetv in § 257% 5, but not elopé- 

-v, as the property tax was not a 

Moupyla. For the form Ayrovpyla 

note on § 108%, 
&tupalvou, used to outrage: cf. 
‘pupas, § 1808, 
, ‘fko...mbAas: 
aripides begins 


the Hecuba of 


Kw vexpuov kevOpova kal oxbrov wUAGS 
Aum, tv “Aidys x wpls Prorat be wy, 
TloNvSwpos, ‘ExdBys ais. 


All Mss. except 2 have Acrwy for 
vexp@v, making the sense of the quo- 
tation complete. But such a change 
is unlikely in quoting so familiar a 
verse. 

6. KakayyeActv...pe: this verse is 
otherwise unknown.  kaxay*yedetv 
must be pres. infin. of kaxayyedéw 
(otherwise unknown), depending on 


6é\ovra. The readings of the best 
MSS., KaxayyéAXev or Kdk dyyéANew 
(3), are metrically impossible. The 
common reading is kak’ dyyeNety, an 
irregular fut. infin. with @édovra (see 
M.T. 113). 

7. The words kakév kakds ore... 
a&trokéceayv are probably an adapta- 
tion of a verse quoted from Lynceus 
by Athenaeus, IV. 150 C, kakds Kkaxds 
oé<y'>dmodéceav of Oeol, or both 
may go back to the source of Ar. Eq. 
2, 3, kaxds IlapAdyova...dmoddoeav 
ol Geol. See Blass. 

8. movynpdv: with both moXlrny 
and rpiraywuorhy. 

§ 268. 2. Kotvds, in public rela- 
tions, public spirited, in private mat- 
ters (as here), devoted, at the service of 
all: cf. Isoc. I. 10, rots Plrots Koevds. 

3: érapKav, i.e. ready to help.— 
ovdev av elrroun, J had rather not 
mention anything. 

5. & twas Avodpny: these were 
Athenians captured by Philip at Olyn- 
thus in 348 B.c., whom Demosthenes 
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ovr’ el tiat Ouyatépas cuvekéSwra, ovTe TOY TOLOV- 
Kal yap oitw was breirnda. ey 269° 


vouifm Tov pev ed maborvta dely peuvicbat Twavta 


TwWY oUvdED. 
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Tov xpovor, Tov d€ wojoavT evois émideAjaOa, ef 
Sei Tov pev ypynatod tov be wy pixpotrdyou rovelv 


épyov avOparov. 


To O€ Tas idias evepyerias Uropi- 5 


pvjoKew Kal Aéyew puxpod seiv Cpoidy eore TH 


ovecdifec, 


ov 6%) ‘TroLtjow ToLtovToY ovder, ode 


mpoaxOroopat, arr’ barws mol breiAnupar rept 


TOUTWY, GpKEL OL. 


Bovdowat S€ tay idiav amadrayels ere meee 0 | 


ransomed at Pella in 346 (Hist. § 30). 
See x1x. 166—170. Dem. lent various 
sums to these prisoners, which they 
paid for their ransoms; when after- 
wards Philip set the other prisoners 
free without ransom, Dem. forgave 
the first their debts to him (@duxa 
Swpedvy ta Nitpa), which otherwise 
they would have been strictly re- 
quired hy law to pay (XIX. 170). 

6. ovvefébwxa, ie. Aelped poor 
citizens fo endow their daughters: 
giving a dowry was an important 
part of giving a daughter in marriage. 
—ovre...ovbév, nor anything else of 


the kind. These words are rather - 


loosely connected with the preceding 
clauses with ofre: in all three ofre 
repeats the negative of ovdéw Gy efroipe 
K.T.A., 80 that the construction here 
is of re Av efrroyu THv TowlTwr oldédr, 

§ 269. 1. wmelAnda: cf. pass. 
Ure(Anuuat (8).—éyow...6etv: an iam- 
bic trimeter. 

3. woujoavT: sc. ef.—tmideAF- 
wOa: cf, reraicda, § 2665, 

4. pikporyd ov: see noteon § 2795, 

5. vropipvyoKey, i.e. fo de always 
calling lo mind, 

6. puxpod beiv, the full form of 
puxpob, almost (M.T. 779): cf. § 1514, 
West. quotes Cic. Lael. xXx. 71, 


odiosum sane genus hominum | 
exprobrantium; quae mmeminiane delieh 
is in quem collata sunt, non 
memorare qui contulit; and Sen, 
Benef. 11. 10, haec enim beneficii 
inter duos lex est: alter statim eas 
visci debet dati, alter accepti nun- 
gens lacerat animum et premit 

uens meritorum commemoralio, 
Pericles (Thuc. 11. 40) looks at the 
matter from a different point of vi 3 
ov yap mdoxorres ef adhd | 
xTw@pueba rods pldouss KT. 
is a New England saying, “ital 
does you a favour, he follows 
we a bey all ie ifetin 

Topat; ‘any | 

baer rdfat), VIII. tee Pel 
por, as J have been unde aod, ice. 
the general opinion which bas 
formed of me. 


9. dpKel por: sc, obras Owain Gy q bist 


§§ 270—275. We enh: cre a 
sort of peroration to the nls ; oe, af 
Fortune ($§ 252— 275). im 
orator comes at last to the 
otc of his opponent’ r 
emosthenes has bro 
upon every person or § 
he had to do (Acs ch. 1 
Hitherto Demosthen of 
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el pev yap 


ww 9 4 “A € Q wn + ae > ] nw 
eyes, Atoyivn, Tv vTO TOUTOY TOY nALOV eLTrElY 
avOpwrrav Satis aO@os tTHS Dirlrmov mpotepov Kat 
vov THs ’AreEdvdpov duvacteias yéyovev,  Tav 5 
‘EAAnvav  tav BapBapwrv, éctw, avyyxwpa TH 
> A + 4 wv 4 > , o 
éunv—elte TUynv elite dvotuyiav ovopatey BovrAE— 


mavrov yeyerna Bat. 


el 6€ nal Tov pnbderr@moT idov- 271 


Tov éue pnd hwvinv axnxodtwy euod TodXol TOAAA 
kai dewva tremovOact, wy povoy Kat’ avdpa, adda Kal 
modes drat Kal €Ovn, meow SixatdTepov Kai adnOe- 
oTEepovy THY amavrwv, ws eoixev, avOpwTrav TUyNV 5 
Kownyv kal phopdv tiva TpayyaTwv yareTHV Kal ovy 


a M” U4 >» / e a 
olay eeu TovTwY aitiav nyeicBat. 


272 


ov TOWUY TaUT 


) \ 9 AeA v7 Y , ’ A 
aeis €“e Tov Tapa TovTotol TemoNTEVpPEVOY aLTLA, 
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a 3 IQA is4 \ bd \ Noo: 4 > » 
kal Tair’ eidas Stl, eal ef un TO GAOv, wepos y° éert- 


Barre Hs BAracdnpias Grract, Kal padiota oi. 
el wey yap éym Kat éwavTov avToKpatwp Trepl Tav 5 


far more of his “fortunes” than of 
his “fortune.” See remarks before 
notes on § 252. 

§ 270. 3.° dd rodrov rév HALov, 
as we say, under the Sun (poetic), 
See Il. v. 267, S000 Zacrv bw 40 T 
nédby re: Od. XV. 349, fwovery bx’ 
auvvyas heXlovo. 

4. G0gos, unharmed: cf. § 125}, 
where we have the original meaning, 
free from Ow}, penalty, as in XXIII. 78, 
raurns pev (Slxns) d0yos ddlerat, he ts 
acquitted, 

5. Svvacrelas: see §§ 6723, 3227, 
with notes. 

8. wdvrov yeyeviirbat, Zas fallen 
to the lot of us all: wavrwy reters to 
all the Athenians, opposed to Tay 
under dror lSdvrwy éuéin § 2711. He 
might admit (he implies) that his own 
fortune had extended to Athens, were 
it not that foreign states had snffered 
the same ill fortune. 


§ 271. 3. Kar Gv8pa, i.e. indi- 
viduals, as oppused to médes and 
Evy. 

6. dopdv tia meaypdroy, 2 rush 
ofevents: pop in this sense (zmpetus) 
belongs to @épouat, used as in pl¢ 
géperat, Plat. Phaedr. 254 A, and 
pepbuevos, with a rush (M.T. 837): 
popar, crop, in § 612, belongs to dépw, 
bear, produce.—ovyx olav ee, ot what 
7¢ should be (present in time, M.T. 
417); &de here is ought to be (but is 
not). 

§ 272. 3. émpPdadAe: see note on 
7 émiBaddov pépos, § 2547. 

4. Gao: sc. Tots ’APnvalos (cf. 


mdvrwv, § 270%). 


5. el pev.. Bovdevd pny is past, 
while hl dy, its apodosis, is present. 


| —Kat épaurév aitoxpdtwp, an abso- 
. lute autocrat: cf. adrds abroxpdrwp, 


§ 235°. 


“ 
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mpayndtwy €Bovrevouny, nv av Tois ddXOLS pHTopoLw 
ipiv éu’ aitiacbac* ef b€ TapHte mev ev tais éxxdAn- 273 
cia amdoas, del & ev Kowd 70 cupdépov % modus — 
mpouTie cxoreiv, mace b¢ Tair’ éddxet tor’ apiot’ 
elvat, Kal paducta ool (ov yap én’ ebvola y enol 
Tapexwpeas édmidwv kal Cyrou Kal Timor, a mavra § 
mpoonv Tols TOTE TpaTTOMEeVvas wm’ e€uov, AAAA THS 
arnGeias nrt@pevos SnroveTe kal T@ pydev Eye 
eivreiy BéAtTiov), Tas ovK adiuceis Kal Seva Totes 
TovUTOLS Vu éyKadav @v TOT OvK Elyes Aéyetv BEAT; 
Tapa [ev rolvuy Tois ddXots eryoory’ apa Tact avipw- 274 
TOL Sidpla pera Kab retaryueva TOS Ta ToLavTa. 
adixel TiS EXOV* Opy?Y Kal Timwpiay KaTa ToOUTOU. 


§ 273. 2. év xoiw@...rpotrifa sures himself. Now it is an important 


oKomety, pul forward for public con- 
sideration: cf, IV. 1, ef wept Katpou 
Tivos mpdyyaros mpotridero eéyeur. 
See § 192%, mporl@yor BovAyjy, and 
§ 2364, €& Ioov wpotrifere. yruwpas 
wporiévac often means fo open a de- 
bate: cf. Thuc. 1. 139%, and 111. 382, 
Tay mpobérrwy adtis eye, where 
Néyerr is like oxorwety here, 

én’ edvola, out of devotion, cor- 
responds todA\a 7rTawevos (7 ).—epor 
is dative of advantage with rapex wpecs, 
but is also felt with ér* edwoig, 

5. bhAov, pride: see § 120°, 

Qo. av: with Bedrilw., 

‘Westermann thinks the argument of 
this section not quite fair, as it is not 
to be assumed that Aeschines assented 
to all which he did not oppose, But, 
apart from the obvious irony of parts 
of the argument (as in od yap ér 
edvola x.7.A,), it was surely not too 
much to expect of the acknowledged 
“leader of the opposition” in such a 
desperate crisis, that he should at 
least protest strongly against measures 
of such vital importance as those which 
he censures afterwards, even if he 
could nut propose any positive mea- 


part of the argument of Demosthenes, 
that Aeschines swia' nothing whatever 
onsuch occasions as the sudden seizure 
of Elatea by Philip. See § 1915, cod &” 


dpwrov...cadnucvou : see the whole pas- _ 


sage, §§ 188—191. The only ground 
on which such neglect can be excused 
is the one here assumed, that the 
opposition had no better plan to pro- 
pose. The plain truth is, of course, 
that Aeschines really wished to let 
Philip have his own way at this time. 

§ 274. 1. mapda...adv@peoig: see 
two similar cases of wapd in § 2974", 
—tois GhAois macy, i.e. all except 
Aesch, 

2, Td Towwira, ie. suck (prin- 
ciples) as the following, explained by 
the statements in 3—8. 

3. GBiei tug xav, @ wan (let us 
suppose) is guilty of voluntary injus- 
fice. We have three such suppositions 
in independent sentences, with para- 
tactic replies or apodoses. For asim- 
ilar arrangement see § 119, érédwxa, 
Fipxov, ddixws Fpta, with the replies, 
See also § 1987, 

opyny Kal Tipwplay: sc. Suwpurué- 
pay dpa, 
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éEnwapté THs aKwV* ouyyvenny avtTl Tis Timeopias 


TOUT. 


ovT adiKav Tis OUT Eapaptaver, 


€is ¢ 5 


wil 


Tact a Ge cumspepery éautov dous ov KardpBace 


pe? datravtwv: 


ovx ovevdifery ode AodopeicBat TH 
Tovovrm Sixatov, adrAa avvdyOecOar. 


davnoetat 275 


Ttavta Tav odtws ov pevov TOs VOMLOLs, GANA Kal 
A “ a 
n pvots avTn Tois aypddoss vopipots Kal Tots avOpo- 


nea duwpunev. 


vr who, 


WLvows 
vmrepBé 


oO 


Aicyivns toivuy TocovTov 
vice aTavTas avOpwrrous emornre 


@ (cveoparvtia wate Kai ov mitos ws aTuynudToY 
b] 4 a a A 
euéuvnto, Kal tavr’ éuov Katnyopel. 


gc dP CAC mc yas 
Kal 5 


Kal mpos tots ddXols, @oTrep avTOS aTAGS Kat 276 


5. otf d&8ixdv tis off eapaprd- 
vv, i.e. one who neither is guilty of 
ag mor errs (sc. dxwy). 

? drrdvtwy, i.e. 2 common 
with everybody, 

8. cuvdxGer Bar, sympathize with 
him. 

§ 275. 2. rots vépots (without éy 
z, At), dy the laws: cf. XX. 57, Tatra 
kal vdpos tial Kal Sdgacs Sedbprorac. 

3. Tots dypddots voplpots, dy the 
principles of unwritten law, further 
explained by rots dvOpwrlvoas Heo: 
cf. § 1142. The unwritten law is 
known as the law of Nature, the 
moral law, the divine law, or the 
higher law, the law which is not alia 
lex Romae, alia Athenis. Aristotle 
distinguishes two kinds of unwritten 
law, one the xouds vduos, 6 KaTa 
gvocv, the universal law of Nature, 
the other a branch of the special law 
of particular States, by which the 
defects of the written law may be 
remedied, that is, 7d émcecxés, equity. 
See Rhet. 1. 13. As an example of 
the universal law he quotes Antig. 
456, 457, ob ydp 71...€& Srov *pavn, 
and the verses of Empedocles: 

GANA 7d pev radvrwy vdgupov bid 7 

evpupedovros 


aldépos jvexéws rératra: dud 7 dwhé- 
Tov av Yj. 

5. wpdornre: cf. wudrepos, § 212%. 

6. as adruxnpdatwv: see Aesch. 
Ill. 57, T@v 6¢ atuxnudtwy amrdvrwy 
Anpoobévny alriov yeyernuévoy. 

§§ 276—296. Here Demosthenes 
begins by alluding to the attempt of 
Aeschines to represent him as a skilful 
sophist and rhetorician, who will im- 
pose on the judges by his wily arts. 
He retorts by showing that his own 
oratorical power has always been 
exerted in behalf of Athens, while 
that of Aeschines has been used to 
help her enemies or to gratify persunal 
malice. He refers to the testimony 
of the citizens in choosing him to 
deliver the eulogy on those who fell 
at Chaeronea, as a proof of his 
patriotism. Finally, he declares that 
the present calamities of Greece have 
been caused by men of the stamp of 
Aescnines in various Greek states; 
and he gives a black list of these 
traitors who have betrayed their 
countries to the common enemy. 

§ 276. 1. doep...elpnas, i.e. 
posing as one who had always spoken 
his own thoughts honestly and loyally: 
we generally translate (for con- 


‘AHMOSOENOYS 


per’ edvolas mduras eipnKas Tovs Adyouss pu 

318 (ue Kal THpeiv exédever, Ome | 
pnd eLarrarijow, deLvov Kal * yonta nad sopuerhy ead 
Ta TolavT ovomabiov, WS €av TMpoTepds Tis ely Ta 5 
™poadv@’ éauT@ meph adXov, kal 6) tTav ovTas 
Eyovra, Kal ovKéTs TOUS aKoVovTas TKEYromévous Tis 


mot altos éoTw 0 TavTa éyor. 


ayo & ofS’ Gre 


yeywaanere TOUTOV dTravTEs, Kai TOAD TOUT@ ahrOV 


7) ewot vopivere TavTa mpoceivat. 
THY emi devoTnTa—foTw yap 


Kaxetv’ ev old’ GTL QTT 
Kaito. éyoy op@ 


Tis Tov NeyovT@v SuvaEws TOUS aKOVOVYTAS TO TAEL- 
ff ee 1 a t = » dé fal i ‘ 
gTOV KUpioUs* ws yap av vpeis aTrodeEnaVe Kat Tpos 
Exaotov éynT evvoias, oTwS Oo deyov coke ppovely. 5 
ei & ovv €ott Kai Tap époi Tis eurreipla ToLavTN, 
TavTny pev ebpyjere mavres €v Tois KoLvots eerato- 
pévny irép buav del Kal ovdapovd Kal’ vnav odd 


venience) as if he had spoken (quasi 
vera dixisset, West. ), though there is 
nothing conditional in the participle 
with domep, which merely expresses 
comparison (M.T. 867): Aaving, as it 
were, spoken, would be more correct, 
though less clear, See dowep odx, 
§ 3237, and note on ws (5). 

3. éxéAevev: sc. ‘jas bres p 
mapaxpotoropar : the subject of th 
object clause appears by attraction 
(éue) in the leading clause (M.T. 
3047). This is vt hee pages 16, 
174, 206, 207, and oth passages. 

5—7- @s...00Tas | exovra, (accus. 
abs., M.T. 853), i.e. assuming that this 
must t needs | Be 40. a nea nO eh ec 


in sree a (MT. f 
xére with cece 


consti sade 
ing co 
awpordvd 


kin th sore cohick 
true of himself (cf. arporeivar, 1. 


§ 277. 2. trrw yap, well! grant 
that I have it, Having broken his 
sentence, he proceeds to say that 
the hearers have it in their ower 
to neutralize the highest gifts of 
eloquence by refusing to listen, _ 


XIX, 340, al pew rolvuy G\Aae eas. 


drieck as cloww abrdpKecs, 7 6€ rod Neyer, 
ap ra rap tuav rOv dxovérrar dy- 
TisTy, Guacdmrerat. 


4. @s Gv..mpds tkarroy Eyqr 


etvolas, ie. according to your rood 


will fowaras each, evvolas 


partitive with os, as in els our re 


edvolas, (G, 1092.) Cf, Thue. 1. 22, 
5. ottws dpoveiy, i.e. eb or <a 


gpoveip, 


6, éumeapla, substituted modens 


for the stronger dewdryra of 1. 2; t 
original construction being resum =i 


by tatryy (7). 
7, deratonérny buip Sua, aaa 


shalled on your side, t e f 7 


military figare see notes om § 173° 


and § 173° 
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Qe \ N 7 b) iy > , ” , 
idia, THY d€ TOUTOV ToUVaYTiov Ov pdvoY TH Eye 
e \ “a > “A b ‘\ \ c a 
imép tov éyOpav, GAAG Kal el TIS EXUIrNTE TL TOUTOV 
) Wpocéxpovoé Tov, KaTa TOUTWV. ov yap auTT 
/ >Qd 3979 A / iG / A wv 
dixaiws, 00d ed & cuphéper TH Wore, ypHTat. ovTeE 
\ ‘ e \ ” \ ” ¥ > W b IQA “A 
yap THVv opynv obte THY ExOpav ovbT GAN ovdev TaV 
, A ‘ > Aa , Py “ \ e \ 
ToLoUTWY Tov Kadov Kayalov TrorivTny Set TOUS brrép 


TOV KOLVOV eivehpuoras dixactas afvoby auto. 


ASBasty, ove uirép TOUTWY ELS bas elovevat, anra 
parduota pev pn eye tar év th duce, ek & ap 
avdykn, wpdws Kal petpios Siaxelper’ eyew. ev 
Tio. ovv aodpov elvat Tov TrodtTevdpevovy Kal Tov 
pyropa Set; év ols trav Srwv Te KiwduveveTar TH 
model, Kat év ols mpos Tovs évavtious éotl TO Sypuo, 
év TOUTS’ TavTa yap yevvaiov Kal aya0od ToXiTov. 
pndevos & adicnpatos twmote Snuociov—mpocOnow 
dé pnd idiov—Sixnv afiwoavta AaBeiv trap’ épuoi, 
une wrép THS WerAcws unP wrép avTod, atedavou 


171 


10 


278 


5 


279 


9. tobvavrlov (adv.): sc. éberasoué- 
vy evphoere. 

Il, Katrd Trovtrwv (sc. rm Aéyecr), 
opposed tu Umrép Trav éExOpayv. Tobrwr 
refers loosely to ris: see § 99% and 
11. 18, ef res...rovrous. We are all 
familiar with anybody becoming them 
in conversation. .The whole expres- 
sion ef res éAUTGE TL...KaTA TOUTWY 
(gratifying private grudges) is op- 
posed to ovd’ lélg (8), as vmép TOV 
€xOpav is opposed to brép budy (8). 

§ 278. trréep Tév kowvev, with 
eloednrvObTas, i.e. who have come into 
court to give judgment for the public 
good, opposed to opyiv... BeBaody. 

4. dfiotv atte PeBarotyv, so ask 
(them) 40 confirm for him, i.e. by 
condemning his opponent. 

5. Uwep tottwv, for these ends, 
i.e. to gratify his épy7 or €x Opa. 

6. padtora pev, dest of all.—el 8 
ap dvdynn, i.e. but if after all he 
must have these feelings. Cf. § 178". 


7. €v rlow...5et; when should an 
orator use all his vehemence? 

9. tadvbdAwv Te, any of the supreme 
(entire) interests of the state: cf. 
§§ 28°, 303°. 

10. éorl r@ Shpe, the people are 
concerned, etc. 

11. év tovrow: with strongest 
emphasis, in reply to év rlow; 

§ 279. Still answering the ques- 
tion év rlowy...de¢; (§ 2787), he de- 
scribes the present suit as one which 
does not justify vehemenceinan orator. 

2. pnd t8lov (sc. adixhuaros) con- 
tinues the construction of dnpyoclov: 
cf, VIII. 39, 40, éxOpds Sry 77 wédee... 
wpocOhow dé kal rots év rq wodet waowy 
avOpwrots. 

3. orebdvov...xatnyoplay, a7 ac- 
cusation against a crown and a vote 
of thanks (éralvov) (i.e. against a pro- 
position to confer these): nearly all 
decrees conferring a crown had the 
words éra:véga kal crepavacat, 
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pov? eireunv TovTroi, Kal ovdev eEaipetov ovd 
idvov trewoinuat. ap ovv ovde at; Kal Tas; ds 222 


evGews peTa THY wayyy mpeBevris €mopevov mmpos 
Didumtrov, ds Hv Trav exeivors TOis yYpdvots oumspopav 


aitios TH matpic, Kal TadT’ apvoupevos TavTa TOV 
‘wade ‘Vpovov ii THY Xpelav, ws mares 
icacw. Kaito. Tis o THY TOkW éEaTTaTMV ; Ody Oo 

ji) Aeyov & dpover; to 8 o KipvE Kkataparat 
Sixalws ; ov T@ ToLtovTw; Ti dé pelfov eyo TIS ay 
eimrety adixknua Kat avdpos prtopos #) ef pH TavTa 
ppover Kai A€yer ; ov Tolvuv obTos evpéOns. ita ov 
pbeyyee nai BreTav eis Ta TOVTWY TPOTwTA TOX- 
pas; mwdrep’ ovy ayel yuyvookev avtods batts el; 7) 
tosodrov Urvov Kal dyOyv amavtas Eéxev Got’ ov 


tm pal 
ir 


§ 282, I. 
the sante be said also of you ? ie, obbév 

..weTrolnrai. 

2, 7 pos) = PiAurov: 
Aeschines (II, 227) says of this, rfs 
udy ns Emvyevouerns.. Urép THS TwTT- 
plas rijs wokews é€rperBetower, Ae- 
schines, Demades (from whom the 
peace was named, § 285"), and prob- 
ably Phocion, went to Philip to ne- 
gotiate a Y ches after Chaeronea, See 
Hist. § 68. 

5. Tavrynyv thy xpeiav: this, taken 
with rér Eumporfe ypdvor, refers to 
earlier personal intercourse with 
Philip. Aeschines is now 
anxious to repudiate this charge, in 
the day of Alexander’s great success 
in Asia: see 11. 66, 46 yap pura- 


NéEavdpos vuvl @adoxwe elvar kal rére 


pucoml \crmos Anuocbévys, 6 Thy tevlav 
éuol mpop@epwy ry ANetdvdpov, and cf, 
85 oO" ina (above), 
pq héyov=ds uh NEvet. 
. KaTaparat; a most compre- 
hensive curse (dpd) was a part of the 
religious ceremony at the opening 


ap ovv otf ot} can 


less 


i 


of each meeting of the Senate and 
Assembly, See XXIII, 97: d1dmep 
KaTapara: Kall éxdorny éxxAnolay 6 
«pvé...et Tes Camara héyar h Bouhqy 
AH djuov A rie nualay. Aeschines, as 
broypauparetion t buty cal borqper ae TH 
fovdy, had the duty of dictating this 
curse to the herald. See Dinarch, 1, 
47 (of Demosth.), xardpatos 6¢ kal 
éexdor nv éxk\nolav yiwduevos, efedney- 
pévos 6Gpa cara Tis wbdews efk\ngdws, 
éfyraryxws 6é¢ xal roy dior cal rh 
BovAny wapa Thy dpar, kal Erepa pew 


héywr Erepa dé Pporadr, which 


shows that o wy Aéywr & gpovet (6) 
was etapa’ is the same curse. See 


note on § 13 


ro, pee ae éparny obtos éya, 
§ 173°. ? 

§ 283. 4. wor ob pepvio Par, 
(so) that they do not remember, not 
(so) as not fo remember: this is a 
regular case of @ore ot with the in- 
finitive in indirect discourse, where 
the direct form would have been 
Trovoiror wrrov...éyouci dor ov 


uéusqvrac (MT. 594). 
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A Ooh LoL, oo. 

Kai mpoeireTO Kai rice be’ ewod, dv ovK neva ~ 
povnoer. onpeiov dé: yElporovear yap 0 Ofjmos TOD 
epovvT emi Tois TeTeheUTHKOTE Tap avTa Ta cUp- 
Bavra ov cé éyetpotévncer mpoBAnGevta, Kaimep 5 
evpwvov dvra, ovde Anpddnv, dptt memoinxdra Thy 
cipnunv, ovd ‘“Hynmova, ovd' adrov tyav ovdeva, 
adr’ éué. Kai mapedOovtos cov Kai IlvoKxdéous 
Owas Kal avardas, &@ Zed cai Oeol, eal eatnyopovy- 
Tov €“od Tav? a Kai od vuvi Kai Aocdopoupever, Er 
apewov eyeipotovncev pe, To 8 aitiov ove ayvoeis 2 
per, Spas dé ppdow col Kanye. appdtep noecav 


avuTol, THY T €unv edvotay Kal mpoOupiav pe? 7S Ta 
mpdypat émpartov, Kai Thy Uperépay adixiavs & 
yap et@evotvTav Tav _ ppayharay ipveiobe Sropvi- 
pevot, Tavr év ols értaicev 1) modus domoNoypoare. 
Tovs ovv emi TOS KOLVOIS aruxnpwacw @y eppovouv 7 
AaBovras adeav éeyOpois pev wddrat, havepors de 


= 


fo succeed in all things, just preced- 
ing. In other authors xarop#a is 
often active, as in Soph. El. 416, 
oe Bporous. 

3. Tov épotvr, ie. the orator for 
the public funeral. The funeral 
eulogy on those who fell in battle 
was first introduced (acc. to Diod. x1. 
33) in the Persian wars. We have 
one genuine émitdguos Adyos, that of 
Hyperides in honour of those who fell 
in the Lamian war (322 B.c.); the 
famous eulogy of Pericles in 430 B.c., 
given in the words of Thucydides 
(U.35—46); with one in Plat. Menex. 
(236-249) sportively ascribed to 

Apes by Socrates. The one as- 
cribed to Lysias (11.) is of doubtful 
authenticity, and aie found among 
the speeches of Demosthenes (LX.) 
is certainly spurious. 

4. Tap atta ra cupPavra: i.e. 
when there might have been a 
strong public prejudice against him, 


as a Jeader who had failed (cf. 


§ 2487 
ey mpoBhniévra, nominated: cf, 


— § 149%. 


. ‘Hyfpova, mentioned by Ae- 
schines (111. 25): he belonged to the 
Macedonian party at Athens with 
Demades and Pythocles, 

5. mapeA@dvros before cot kai 
Tluv@ox\éous, but xarqyopotrrwr alter 
these words. 

10. aKalov vuvl, ie. which you . 
again (nal) now charge me wWith— 


€t Gpevov, af! the more eagerly. 


§ 286. 3. atrol, of themselves 
(without heing told). 


4—6. a yap... Suodoyfrare re- 
peats for the whole Macedonian party 


what was said of Aeschines in §§ 282, 


283. For dtouviiero see § 283°. 

. Tovs...AaBévras Gbeav, ic. 
those who gained license to speak their 
minds with impunity, etc. See 
§§ 198, 2637. 
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cuxcopavTny ovTa Kal pLapov. 
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kat adergol of wird tod Sypou tof aipeBevres eri 
Tas Tapas GAAwWS Tas’ ada Sdov Troteiy avTOUS TO 
TEplOELTVOY WS Trap’ OiKELOTAT@ TMV TETENEUTNKOTOY, 
oe - ¥ > / a> » / 5) 
@omep Tarr Elwle yiryverOa, Tov’ érroincay trap 
éuol. eixoTws> yever pév yap exacTos éxdoT@ par- 
Nov olKeElos Hv euov, kowvy dé Tact obdels eyyUTEpw- 
@ yap éxeivous awOyvar Kai KatopOacat pardioTa 

/ e \ 0 , a , > ” eter ON 
Sudhepev, odros kal Trabdvtwv (A parrot’ Shedov ‘Tis 
UTép atravTwv AVIS TELoTOV pETELYEV. 

Aéye 8 abt@ touti 16 ériypaupa, 6 Snpooia 
mpocirel 1 modus avtois émiypayat, tv edz, 

A / 

Aioxivn, cal év abt@ TovT~ cauTov ayvopova Kal 
eye. 


EINITPAMMA. 


177 


10 


289 


[OvSe wdrpas evexa oderéepas eis Sypww evro 
G7Aa, kal dvtirdAwy vBpww drecKddacav. 


4. 6 weplSerrvov, the funeral 
banquet: see Hermann (Bliimner), 
Gr. Priv. Ant. § 39 (p. 371); Smith, 
Dict. Ant. under Funus. 

@s tap olkxeordre, af the 
house of him who stood in the closest 
possible relation to the deceased, as 
at private funerals ¢he nearest rela- 
tive. ws belongs to olkeordry, in the 
usual intensive sense: cf. § 2465, ws 
els €Xd Xora. 

6. woaep...ylyverOar, i.e. as is 
the custom at private funerals.— 
érol(noav: like mwoety in 4. 

Q. @...Sréheper, i.e. who had most 
at stake, i.e. in their success. 

10. Kal, ikewise.—a phror dde- 
Aov (sc. wadetv), lit. which would they 
had never suffered: this rather poetic 
form of an unattained wish is used 
here for animation, and again in 


§ 320°, See M.T. 734, 736. 
N 


§ 289. 1. 
ypawat. 

2. mpoetdeO’ H wéAts, more formal 
than @dote 77 wéder, perhaps implying 
(as H. Jackson suggests) a choice 
from epigrams sent in by competing 
poets—tv’ eldjjs...prapdv: explained 
in § 290. 

EpiGRAM. This cannot be the 
real epitaph inscribed on the public 
monument of the heroes of Chae- 
ronea. It has too little poetic merit 
and too slovenly a style to be accepted 
as genuine. It is not in the older 
MSS., and it appears in the Anthol. 
Graeca, IV. p. 249 (Jacobs). We 
can be sure of one genuine verse (9), 
which is quoted by Demosthenes in 
§ 290! (see note on this verse). A 
small fragment of an inscription has 
been found at Athens, cut (acc. to 
Kohler) between 350 and 300 B.C,, 


Sypoola, with ém- 
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b UA > UA bJ bJ “a Ud “~ \ e 

Axoves, Aicyivn, cal év ait@ totT@ wndév dpap- 290 
a a a 9 A 

teiy éott Oeay kal wavta Katopbovrv; ov T@ 

acupRovrA@ THY Tov KaTopBovy Tos aywriComédvous 


aveOnxe Sivaptv, ANXA Tois Oeois. 


lA G > LU b 
Tl OUV, @ KaTAapAT , 


€uol trept Tovtwy roLdopel, Kal A€yels & col Kal Tois 5 
cots ot Geoi tpeecav eis Kepadny ; 

TIoAAa rolvuv, & avdpes "AOnvaio, kai adda 291 
KaTnyopynKdTos avToU Kal Kateyrevopévov, paddor’ 
€Oavpaca mavrwv te Tov cuuBeBnKéTwY TéTE TH 

4 \ > e A A \ / / 
more pvnobeis ovy ws av edvous Kai dixatos Troni- 

” ‘\ / bd 8 25 U4 ? 8 ” @ 
Ts Exxe THY yvopunv, odd éddxpvcev, ovd émrade 5 
ToLovUTOY OvdeY TH YrUXH, AAN émdpas THY horny Kal 


fixed rule that death is appointed for 
all, wotpav...émopev (sc. Zevs Bporots). 
The two verses contain the éx Acds 
Kplots ; but the change of construction 
in potpay...émopev is awkward, and éy 
Borg is an unnatural addition to v. 9. 
It is now known that under auaprety 
éore Oeov (or Oedv) kal mdvra Karop- 
Godv is a verse of the epigram of 
Simonides on the heroes of Mara- 
thon, of which two other lines are 
preserved : 


‘EXAhvwr mpouaxodvres "AOnvato 
Mapadav 

xprvcopipwv Midiwy dordbpecay Svva- 
[ob 


Kirchhoff (Hermes vi. pp. 487— 
489) quotes from a MS. scholium: Aéyee 
5é Ziuwl dys év émvypdupate pnddire 
abr@ érl rots Mapaddu recovery AOn- 
valwy tov arlxov rotrov, Mndéev 
advaprety dart Oeotd xal wdvra 
katrop@otv. See Bergk, Poet. Lyr., 
Simon. fr. 82, with the note. See 
Themist. Or. xxl. p. 276 B, ézel 
dé 7d under auaprdavery Ew THs Picews 
Ketrat THs avOpwrlyys,...7d érlypaupa 
ddnOéorepor 5’ AOhvynory ércyéyparrat 
év rp ragy TH Synuociy: Kal yap Tots 
Geots pdvos rd radvra KaTropOoiy 


dmrovéuer. These two quotations refer 
to a verse in which “ never to fail and 
always to succeed ” is called a divine 
prerogative; while in the same words 
in the inscription quoted by Demos- 
thenes these are called a privilege 
sometimes granted by the Gods to 
favoured mortals (see § 290). The 
original verse of Simonides, udev... 
karopOodv (without é» Bury), was 
probably used, as a_ well-known 
verse, in the genuine epigram on 
those who fell at Chaeronea (still 
without év Bior7), but with a different 
meaning; and in this new sense it 
was quoted by Demosthenes in § 290. 
The writer of our epigram probably 
borrowed the genuine line (perhaps 
from the text of Demosthenes), and 
added the whole of v. 10. See notes 
of West. and BI. 

§ 290. 4. avéOnxe: the epigram or 
its composer, or perhaps 7 més, is 
the subject. 

5. a...els xepadrhy; cf. XIX. 130, 
& viv els kepadhy vyas aire det rpé- 
yar, and § 294% (below). 

§ 291. 4. @s av: sc. %oxe or 
oxoln: cf. § 1978. 

5. €oxe Thy ywounv, was disposed. 
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C 
exOpas Ta , Meyora TOV UpEeTepOV KANOV eBhane oe 
yale 


Kat SidBaXnev. 
"AAAa Ti 


TaUT 


erro, TOAA@ aoxeTrALMTEP’ 294 


»” U b] “” ‘ : 4 
adda KaTNYyOpHKOTOS avTOU Kat KaTe evo MEVOU ; 


os 


\ 9 A N ? fo! \ \ ” lA 
yap e“ov dirummiopov, @ yh Kat. Deol, Katnyopel, Ti 
ovTOS ovK av error; Kaito. vn Tov ‘Hpaxr€éa xa 


mavras Oeous, et ul ém’ arnOeias dSéor axotretcOat, TO 5 
Katarpevdeo Oat kat ov ex Spay TL Adyet avENOVTAS 


CALSO NI 


Ex pécov, Tives ws adnOas eiowv ols av eixoTws Kal 
O/KaiwsS THY TOV yeyevnuevonv aitiav ei THY Kearny 


324 


avaGeiev Arravtes, TOUS opolous TovTw Tap éKxdoTn 
TOY TOAEwWY EvpoLT av, Ov TOUS Epol: 


ot, OT qv 295 


acSevn ta Diririov mpaypata Kai Kopidn piKpa, 
TOAAAKLS TPOAEYOVTWY Hua@Y Kal TrapaKadoOvVTOV 


\ 
Kat 


Sidacxcvtwy ta BérAtTicTa, THS dias Ever’ 


aia {pon pola Ta KOWn cupdépovta mpoievTo, Tos 5 


ne a ww 
otk en. 
éBrarre kal SéBadAcev (with 


: conative. 





[tn §§ 294—296 Demosthenes 


ages a “black list” of the traitors 
o have helped Philip or Alexander 







‘tatative of this pestilent class in 

whens. Saving his own country 
f sm the disgrace of joining or abet- 
t lg this foul plot against liberty is the 
, teat service for which he claims the 
i,.me of patriot. 
“§ 294 3. épod hircarmopov: 
~e proncun is emphatic, me, of all 
men. The word Philippic in all 
languages is a standing answer to the 
charge of Aeschines. 

6. dveddvTas éx péoou (sc. duas), 
discarding. 

g. dvabetev: cf § 2908, 

10. eUpoir (evpoTe) av, you would 
find, appealing suddenly to the court 
or the audience. 


subjugating Greek states, and. 
clares that Aeschines is the repre- — 


——_ 


Maes ow. 


§ 295. 1. Sr Hv dobevh, ie. in 
the state described in 11. 14—2I. 

2. Ta Pir. awpdypara, i.e. 
condition. 

3. mpodeyévrav...rd BéAtiora, as 
Demosthenes in the Olynthiacs and 
the First Philippic. 

Tous trdpxovras oAlras, 
their own fellow-citizens, those with 
whom each had to deal. Daochus 
and Thrasydaus were the Thessalian 
ambassadors sent by Philip to Thebes 
in 339 B.C. (see note on § 2116), 
Perillus, Timolaus, and Aristratus are 
mentioned in § 48. Hipparchus and 
Clitarchus were set up as tyrants in 
Eretria by Philip about 343 BC.: 
see §§ 71, 80, and 81. Most of the 
men in the list remain in deserved 
obscurity. 

With this whole passage compare 
§§ 45—49, and Polyb. XviI. 14. 
Polybius censures Demosthenes for 
calling some of these men traitors, 


hts 


ey 
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“RE TN 
eevGepiav 7 POT ET WKOTES Tporepov pev Dirir1re 


viv & ’AnreEavdpo, TH ryaorpl peTpovvTes Kal Tos 
aléyiar dis ‘THY edvdalpoviar, THY 8 edevGeplav Kal TO 
pnoev EXELY Segrrorny auTa@v, & Tots Tporépors toh A 
"EAAnow 9 Spor Tav ayabav joav Kai Kitveves, ava- 


retpopdres. 


ye Aiea ¢ 


prot ono uae 


Tavrns roivuv ik OUTWS aloypas Kal ‘Trept- 207 
Bojrov cvatdckws Kal Kaxias, waddov 6 @ dvdpes 
25 "A@nvaiot, mpodocias, et Set py “Nines. Tihs ‘TeD 


“EAAnvev ércvOepias, 7 TE ToALS Tapa Tract 


eps by which mporlyw comes to 
ean recklessly sacrifice, see Liddell 
nd Scott. An intermediate mean- 
ig, Present a cup (or other gift) after 
rinking one’s health, is seen in XIX. 
39, wivwy kal driavOpwrevdbpevos rpds 
Urovs 6 PlAurmos Adda re 5H wodAd, 
.kal reXeuvT@y éxrwpar dapyupa 
uw xpuvcad mpotmrivev avrots, i.e. in 
rinking their health, he gave them 
se various gifts. See also Pind. 

VII. I—6, giddav ws ef Tes... 
Pphaerar veavia yauBpe wrporl- 
vy, olxobev ofxade, and the Schol. 
V. 5, wpomlyey éort xuplws rd dua 








HE. EPILOGUE, §§ 297—323. In 
se sections we have the four 
Weryacteristics of the érldoyos, as 
ish gives them (Rhet. II. 19, 1): 
zunents which will dispose the 
fare'rs favourably to the speaker and 
nfavourably to his opponent, amplifi- 
ition and depreciation, excitement of 
not¥ons, and recapitulation. 
y claiming the credit of keeping 
.s free from the notorious con- 
y against Grecian liberty just 
i@oned; and he charges Aeschines 
ailing in all the characteristics 
triotic citizen which his own 
exemplifies (§§ 297—300). 
rapitulates some of his chief 







He be- | 


ap- 


T@ Kpduart Td dyyetov xaplterGa... 
kal Anpocbévns rods wpodiddévras ras 
mwarplias rots éxOpots rpomlvery Edn. 

8. Tf yaorpl perpotvres: see note 
on § 488 (on Tiuzéddas). See Cic. Nat. 
Deor. I. 40 (113), quod dubitet omnia 
quae ad beatam vitam pertineant 
ventre metiri. 

11, Spot kal Kkavdves, bounds and 
rules, i.e. they applied these as tests 
to whatever was presented to them as 
a public good.—avarerpodéres, av- 
ing overturned (i.e. reversed) these 
tests. 


services in providing Athens with 
means of defence, and asks what 
similar claims Aeschines has to the 
public gratitude (§§ 301—313). He 
objects to being compared with the 
great men of former times, though he 
declares that he can bear such a com- 
parison far better than his opponent 
(§§ 314—323). 

§ 297. 1,2. _TweptBofrov, notorious. 

3. ef Set pn Anpety, i.e. to call it 
by its right name, a podoctas. 

4. twapa macw dvOpmraors, i.e. 77 
the minds of all men; but wapda rots 
"EdAno. (8), among the Greeks: 

§ 274! both ideas are combined. 


3. 
4. 


TEP] TOY STE*ANOY, . 


€mraivou Kpivo, TAS yap ov, Tdéppw pévToL Trou TOV 
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td 


A wavs 
€uavT@ memodteupevov Tema. od riOows éreiyica *° 


THY Wor ovde TAWBaS eyw, OVS Eel TovTOLS péyE- 
OTOV TOV €“avTOU Ppove: ArAN éay TOV Ewov TELYLo LOV 
BotrAn Sixaiws oKxorreiv, evpnoes Siva Kal mores 
\ , \ / \ “A \ A 
Kalb TOTTOUS Kal ALmevas Kal VaUs ee [7roAAous | 
avi gu at ms 
immrous Kat TOUS UTép TovTwY apmUVYopevous: TadTa 
’ ie oy > A Y a? aA ¢ a 9 
mpovRardcunv éym mpo THS ATTiKHS, doov nv aVvOpo- 
/ a \ \ , a, \. 
jive Aoyiou@ Suvatov, Kal TovTois ételytoa THY 
4 \ A a a 
xopav, ovyl tov Kukrov Tod Tleparws ovdé Tod 
daotews. ovdd y yTTHOny éyw Tots Noytaopois Dirlr- 
Tou, TOAAOD ye Kal dei, OSE Tais TapacKevais, AAD’ 
a nw 
of TOY cULpaYwY oTpaTnyol Kal al duvayes TH 


méppw, i.e. far below. 8. rétous, countries, 


od Alors érelxioa Thy wéAtv: 


5 


300 


5 


Euboea, 
Boeotia, the Chersonese, as opposed 


famous passage, often quoted by the 
\etoricians. See the beginning of 
ie bwé6deors of Libanius. Plutarch 
uycurg. I9) quotes a saying of 
ycurgus the lawgiver, ovx ay ely 
relxtoros mods dris dvdpdoe kal ov 
A\lyOots €orepdvwrat. Whiston re- 
rs to Sir Wm Jones’s ode, ‘ What 
stitutes a State?’”? The passage 
a most effective answer to the taunts 
‘ Aeschines (236) about the walls 
id ditches. 

wrAlvOots: sun-dried bricks, of 
hich no small part of the walls of 
thens and of the Long Walls to the 
iraeus were built. The brick wall 
as built on a solid foundation of 
one. See Thuc. I. 93, of Oewércoe 
avrolwv NlOwy vrdbxevra (of the 
alls of Athens). The stone walls 
' Mantinea, which are still standing 
most complete, have at most only 
‘ur courses of stone, which were once 
irmounted by a wall of brick: 
ausanias (VIII. 8, 7).describes this 
allas aus wKxodounudvoy rijs wALvOou, 
tilt of raw (i.e. unbaked) bricks. 


to cities. 

Q. Tovs brép roUTwV dpvvopdvous, 
the defenders of thesé (our fellow- 
citizens). 

§ 300. 2. mpodtBardspunv: cf. 
§§ 9719 and 301 4.—dv@pwrlvm Aoyt- 
ope: cf. § 1935. 

4. vdv kdKAov rod ITeuparas: she 
circuit of the Piraeus was assigned 
to the tribe Pandionis, to which De- 
mosthenes belonged. See Essay III. 
§ 1. 

5. Aoytopots may refer to the 
encounter with Python (§ 136) and 
also to the embassies mentioned 
in § 244.—@Wlrwov: with 7r77- 
On». 

of Trdév cuppdxwv orparnyol: 
of these we hear only of two Thebans, 
Proxenus and Theagenes: of these 
Dinarchus (1. 74) says, éwl dé rots 
tévois rots els “Audisoay ovddeyetot 
IIpdtevos 6 wpodérns éyévero: Hnyeuwy 
5¢ ris pddayyos (at Chaeronea) 
katéatn Ocayévns, &vOpwros aruxns 
kal Swpoddxos womep otros (Demos- 
thenes). 








TTEP! TOY 2TEPANOY 


OvK aTrooTaYTa TOY oupdepovTwy TH TrdorAE pwLcAw- 
_aavta © avrov Trois évavtiow, tos birép TaY éyOpav 
' Kalpovs avTl Tav THS Tratpidos Oepatreverv, ovdSE TOV 
. péev paypat akta THS TédNews HTrooTaVTa Aéyev Kal 
ypadew kai pévay érri rovTwyv Backaivay, av dé tis 


lola TL AVITHON, TOvTO penVHnCOaL Kal TnpELV. OvdE 
non, pewvi; npeiv, ob 


’ e / ” w \ Lf \ a 
y jnovytav aye adixov Kat vrovdov, 6 ov trots 
TOAAaKS. éoTL yap, EoTiv Hovyia SiKaia Kal cup- 

a, aA , a e \ A A e ry 
gepovea TH TOXEL, NV Ol TOAXOL TOV TOALT@V VMLELS 
e “~ v > > b] 7 Fa wv \ e 
aTrAWS ayeTe. AAN OU TAUTHVY OUTOS aye THY Nov- 
yiav, ToAAOD ye Kal dei, GAN aATrooTas dTav avT@ 
SdEn THs todTelas (rroAAdKis Sé Soxed) PudAatret 
anvix EcecOe peatot ToU auveyas NéyovTos 4 Tapa 

A ? 4 3 / ” : ? 
THS TUYNS TL ouLBEBNKeV evavTiopa 7 aAXO TL dvC- 

4 \ \ bd s 3s 3 VN 4 
KoXov yéeyove (TroAXa O€ TAaVOpwriva)* eit’ eri TOUTP 
T@ Kalp@ pytwp eEaipyns ex THS Hovylas Wo7rep 
Twvedp éepavn, kal TwepwvacKknKkas Kal cuvethoyas 
pnyata, kat Adyous auvelper TovTOUS capas Kal 


308 


Io 


from § 3062, and on it depend the 
infinitives @eparevery etc. through 
dyew (8). 

2. amoordvra: strongly opposed 
to deparevecy (4) and Urocrdvra (5). 

4. Tv Tis marplSos (sc. Kapa), 
instead of the fuller form with vmrép 
(as in 3).—tov tbrorrdvta, the man 
who has undertaken, object of Bacxal- 
VELV, 

8. wrovdoy, lit. festering within, 
of the quiet of Aesch., false, treach- 
erous; see Thuc, VII. "64 (end), Thy 
ard Tav’ AOnvalwy vrovdoy adrovoulav 
(BL). 

§ 308. 2. 
the majority. 

3. Gmdas, in honest simplicity, 
without pretence, opposed to UrovaAos, 
nouxla (307°).—obratryy: cf. Aesch. 
Il. 216, 

5. uddrre wmyvix (2, L) trerbe 


of oAAol here simply 


peorrol, hewatches (to see) when you 
will be sated, an indirect question 
where we might expect a temporal 
clause: omyvixa is the common 
reading. 

6. rod cuvexds Aéyovros, with 
your regudar speaker, i.e. the one 
who is continually advising you: see 
Plut. Cim. 5, 6 Sjuos...uerrds dy tov 
Oenioroxéous. 

8. ravOpdmiva: sc. évarridpara, 

9. Pfrwp, as an orator, predicate 
to égdvy (gnomic).—Gomwep avedp, 
with dtaldyns. 

10. mehbwvacknynkas: cf. § 2802.— 
wuvethoxas, the only proper perf. 
act. of cudA\éyw, though here 2 has 
guverdex ws (but guvelhoxe in XXI. 23). 
Cf. cunmophoas, § 154. 

Il, pihpara: cf. § 2324, —ovvelpe, 
reels off (strings together). 


ITEP! TOY 2TEPANOY 


IOI 


oUKouy émri y’ ols 7 Tratpis nuEaveto. Tis yap cup- 311 
paxyia cov mpakavros yéyove ty Tore; Tis Se 
BonGeaa 4 KTiotws edvoias h ddEns ; Tis 5€ peoBeia, 

29 Tis dtaxovia 8’ jv H mers évtipotépa; Ti TeV 
orxelwy 7) TOV “EXAnuKav Kal Eenxav ols éréotns 5 
érnveopbwra ; ota tpinpes ; rota Bédn; Troio 
vewooiKol ; TiS EmloKEUN TELY@V ; TOLOY immmiKeY ; Ti 
TOV ATAVTMOY TU YpHoLpwos el; Tis 7 TOIS EvTrepoLs 4 
TOS ATropoLs TrOALTLK? Kal KoLvn BonOea ypnpaTw ; 
ovdela. AAN, @ TaD, Ef pNdev TOUTwY, EUVOLa ye Kal 812 
mpoOvpia’ tov; méte; dots, @ TavTwv adiKwTate, 
ovo’ 60 dravtes Boot weToT éepOdyEavT emi Tov 
Bnpatos eis cwtnpiav émedidocay, Kai TO TeXEVTALOV 
"AptoteviKos TO auveldeymevoy ets THY erriTipiaD, 5 
ovdé tér’ obte tmrapHnrAOes ovb7 erédmxas ovdév, ovK 

6. ovtKovv érl y ols, af all events, 9. moduruh kal Kovt is a rhetori- 


tin matters in which, etc. cal amplification, like the cases in 
§ 311. These questions are argu- the note to § 4°: in xxv. 22, Epavos 


ents for the judgment just pro- 
yunced upon Aeschines. After the 
ird question, the conjunctions are 
nitted in the speaker’s vehemence. 
fith the whole passage compare 
X. 282. 
5. tv “EAAnvKdv, opposed to 
av olxelwv, is the so-called foreign 
olicy of Athens, i.e. her policy with 
ther Greek states: see note on 
9%. Here rév tenxdy is added to 
clude her relations to other than 
reek states, both being opposed to 
ov olkelwv, her domestic policy. 
6. ota tpifpets 5 sc. yeyovaci Ty 
bree. 
7. ‘h..xphowpos el; what in the 
orld (rv amdvTwv) ARE you good 
wr? 
8 rls h xpynpareov; what public 
nanctal help has ever come from you 
either rich or poor (i.e. to any- 
ady) ? 


mwodtTixds Kal kowwos is a public con- 
tribution for the general good, 

§ 312. 1. @ rav,a familiar form 
of address, found in three other pas- 
sages of Demosthenes, I. 26, III. 29, 
XXv. 78; in all introducing an imag- 
inary retort of an opponent. 

3. ebOéyEavr’: cf. § 1997. 

4. els owrtnplav éered(Socay, i.e. 
made contributions (émiddces, § 1718) 
for the safety of the state. Such were 
made after Chaeronea, and again 
before the destruction of Thebes by 
Alexander: for the latter see XXXIV. 
38, bre pev ‘Aré~avipos els OnBas 
mwapye, éredwkapev vulty tddavrov 
apyuplov. 

5. Toovverreypévoy (sc. dpytptov), 
ie. money contributed to pay some 
debt to the state which made him 
driwos, and thus to make him again 
éririwos. Every defaulting public 
debtor was zfso facto &rimos. 
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9 A ra) a 
Eira trav mpétepov yeyevrnudvoy ayabav avdpav 314 
péuvnoa. Kal Kada@s troveis. ov pévror dixarov 
eat, avdpes "AOnvaior, THY Wpos TOUS TeTEAEVTNKOTAS 
evvolay imapyovcay wporAaBevta trap byav pods 
éxeivous éEeraley Kai trapaBadrev enue Tov viv 5 
Con > e “~ 4 bp] 3 A / bs 
CovrTa we? tpov. Tis yap ovK olde TaV TravTwy drt 315 
a“ A a a e / / > , 
Tos pev Coot tracw vUTecti TiS 7) TWAElwY 7) EXaATTWY 
4 \ A . bd QV a b] “a > \ 
POdvos, Tos teOvedtas 8 ovdé Trav exyOpav ovddeis 
éTt pce; ovTwS ov éydvTwY TOvTMY TH pice, 
Tpos Tos Tpo ewauTod viv éyw Kpivwpa Kal Gewpa- 5 
pat; pndapas: ote yap Sixaov ov7 icov, Aioxivn - 
GAA Tpds cE Kal AdXrov et Tiva BovrAEL THY TavTa 
gol Wponpnpevwy Kxal Covrwv. KaKelvo oxdrret. 316 
4 , \ ” on iG \ \ “ 
WoTEepov KAaAALOY Kal apuelvoy TH TrOAE Oia TAS TOV 
MpotTepov evepyerias, ovoas wreppeyeBes,—ov peév 
* v A e / \ bd \ 4 / 
ody elzrot TIS Gv HAikas,—Tas el Tov TrapévTa Biov 


In §§ 314—323 the orator com- 
plains of the unfairness of judging 
him, as Aeschines has done (178— 
190), by comparison with the great 
men of ancienttimes, But he shrinks 
from no comparison with his contem- 
poraries. In §§ 321—323 he states 
two points, which he claims for him- 
self, in the character of the pérpios 
woAlrns. 

§ 314. 1. radv mpdrepov yeyevnpé- 
vov: in 111, 181 Aeschines calls on 
the court directly to compare Demos- 
thenes with Themistocles, Miltiades, 
the heroes of Phyle, and Aristides; 
‘and he does this very effectively. 

3. Thv...brdpxoveay, the devotion 
which it is to be assumed you feel 
towards the dead. 

4. wmpodrtaBdvra, securing for him- 
self in advance, taking advantage of. 
See Hor. Od. 11. 24, 31, Virtutem 
incolumem odimus, Sublatam_ ex 


O 


oculis quaerimus invidi.—mpds éxel- 
vous: cf. mpds oé 3157. 

§ 315. 2. Tots péev{Gor...hOdvos, 
x.7.d.: cf. Thuc. Il. 45, @6dv0s yap 
tots (@o. wpds Td avrlradov, rd dé 
BH éurod@y dvavraywrulotw evvolg 
rerlunrat,—vmrernt, implying more or 
less concealment: cf. § 362. 

5. Kplvopar; am I to be judged ? 
With the answer pydauds, we must 
understand xplywuat, in the sense /ef 
me not be judged: cf. Plat. Rep. 
527 C, Tider ; with answer T:Oduer. 

7,8. Here mpos oé and {ovrwv 
were pronounced with special em- 
phasis. Supply éué xcplvec@ac, With 
mponpnuévwy cf. § 309%. 

§ 31 3. ov...nAlkas, zo man 
can tell how great: od pev ovv, as 
usual, is emphatic and corrective. 

4. ml tov wapdvTa Blov yryvo- 
pévas (sc. evepyerlas), shown to the 
present generation. 
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yeyvopevas Els axapioriay Kal TpomndaKkto pov dyew, 5 
 waow boo. Tt pet’ evvolas mparrovot Tis TOvUT@Y 
Tins Kal diriavOpwrias peteivac; kal pav et Kat 317 
Tour dpa Oct mp’ eitreiv, 7) ev Eun TodiTEla Kal 
Tpoalpeats, ap Tis oKory, Tals TOV TOT erauvoupevay 
avopav 6 omoia Kal TavTa Boviopevy pavycerat, bé 
o Tais T@Y Tos TOLOUTOUVS TOTe cUKOdaYTOUYT@V" 5 
Sirov yap Ort al cat’ exeivous Rodv tives, of Stacv-— 
povtes TOUS OvTas TOTE TOUS TpdTEpoV ryeryErnME- 
vous émnvouv, Baoxavov Tpaypa Kal TavTO TOLOUVTES 
coi. elta Ayers ws ovdev Guords eius exeivors ey@ ; 318 
av & Gpmows, Aicyivn; 6 8 aderdpds 6 ods; adXOS 
é¢ Tis TaY viv pyTopwv; éyw pev yap ovdeva hypi. 
GAA pos Tos COvTas, ® ypnore, Wa pydev GAN 
eirw, Tov Cavra eEératfe cal Tois nal aitov, Gomrep al 
331 TdAXa TapTa, TOUS TraLNTAS, TOUS Yyopovs, TOUS ayw- | 
voras. 0 DPirdupov ovy, 6rs TAaveov rou Kapu- 319 


5. els Gxapirrlay ayev: cf, 4. & xpnore, my good man, froes 


§ 1124, ical: cf. §§ 30%, 89 7.—tva...¢lmra: 
7, Tits Kal gdiAav@pwrlas: cf, this is generally understood to 
§ 209%, to the gentle style of address in 





§ 317. 1. et...elmetv: he makes x xpyore, fo call you nothing more: 
this slight apology for asserting even see West. and Bl. But it Be refer 
the following claim to be compared to mpés rods favras (4), and imply 
with the great men of old. that he will not press the slight claim 

3- @mawoupévev; imperfect, like to a comparison with the men of old 
cuKoparrotyrwr(5),asshown by 7rpre. made in § 317: it will then mean, (0 

6. tractpovtes...erqyvouv: 1 keep claim no more than this, cs 
diagipovres, with S and L, but omit Tous Kal’ abrov: with mpés ( (4)- 
bé before rpérepov (7). dSiactpw, ridi- a, times TraAXa wavra, i.e. as in ofher 
cule, is a favourite word with Demos- cases, less exact than Tods — t) Nour 
thenes: it occurs elsewhere in this mdrras, “ 













speech in $$ 27, 1267, 1804, 2181, 6, Tovs TonTds...dywvurrde, 
2997, 323" 8, always in the same as in dramatic and other c -ontests 
sense, that nature, and in the puh 

7. Tore: with brras. § 319. 1, Birdy 


$318. 2. 68 GSeAdds 6 ods: an Athenian who rece 
Aeschines had two brothers, Philo- rumed as an Oma ctor 
chares, older,and Aphobetus, younger on the contrary, was one) 
than himself. famous boxers of the 
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oriou Kai Tivwy ETépwv TpoTEpoV yeyervnuévov GOANTAV 
acbevéotepos Hv, actehavwtros éx tHS "OdvpTrias 
> 4 > > @ “ > U ‘ > A A > 
amnel, AAX OTL THY elceNOovTWY TpOS avTOV apLoT 
euaxeto, éoTrepavovTo Kai vwiK@v avyyopeveto. Kal 
N \ A e 
OU Tpos TOUS vUY dpa pe pHNTopas, mpos cavTor, 
.Y i) 4 a e U b] 479 97 

mpos ovtiwva BovrAE TaV atravTwy: ovde” éEicTapmat. 
@v, Ste péev TH trode Ta BédrATICH éErX€oOat TrapHy, 
> / = ’ ‘ ‘9 9 / ? a a. 

épapirrovu TAS Ets THY TraTpLO Evvolas év KOLV@ Tat 
Ketevns, eyo Kpaticta Aéywv edhaivopnv, Kal Tois 
euois Kat wWydiopacte Kat vemos Kat mperBeias 
ee a e ” ? 3 \ Ly b le) ‘ 9 
aravra SipKeiro, tpav & ovdels Hv ovdapov, WAND Et 

UA > Ul / 3 N a 4 > ww 
\ToUToLS Emnpeaaar Tt Séor* éerrecdy 8 & prot wherev 
Ud N b) 4 7 > N A A 9 

auveBn, Kal ovKéeTL aupBovrAwv, aAAA TAV TOS éTL- 
TATTOMEVOLS UITNPETOVVTMV Kal TOV KATA THS TaTpi- 
Sos picOapveiy éeroipwv Kal TeV KOXaKevelv ETEpoV 
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Bovropévav é€éracts, 


Persian wars, who, besides gaining 
a victory at Olympia, gained two 
Pythian, eight Nemean, and eight 
Isthmian prizes. Pausanias (VI. I0, 
I—3) saw his statue at Olympia. 
See the fragment of the ode of 
Simonides in his honour (fr. 8, Bergk): 
ovdeé Tlodvdevxeos Bla xetpas dvretyacr’ 
Av évayrloy abr@, obde ocddpeov’ AXxud- 
vas Téxos. Aeschines (111. 189) refers 
to this comparison as one which he 
“heard that Demosthenes would 
make.” This is evidently a _ bold 
addition made to his speech after it 
was spoken. 

4. eloedOdvrwv: cf. Soph. El. 700; 
Xen. An. VI. I, 9. 

6. Spa pe: ef, Beupiauat (§ 315°) 
and priv: (§ 3185). 

7, ovdév’ Elorapar, J shrink from 
no one: this reading of the best Mss. 
agrees with Lobeck’s rule (note 
on Soph. Aj. 82), that é&lorapar, 
declinare, takes the accusative, but in 


TnvikavTa av Kal 


TOUT@V 10 


the sense of cedere, the dative. For 
the dative see Soph. Phil. 1053, viv 
dé col + éxwy éxorhoopat. 

§ 320. 1. ov, partitive with 
xparicra Néywv (3). 

2. €papiAdov.. ane, the figure 
of a public contest is kept up, the 
privilege of showing devotion to the 
state being a prize open to general 
competition (égauiddov). Cf. évdpud- 
doy, Plat. Rep. 433 D. 

5. qv ovdapod: cf. § 310%.—et... 
vw. S€or: the optative implies frequent 
occasions for insulting the people. 

6. G phot addedev (sc. cuuPivac), 
i.e. the defeat: see 288 °, and note 
ovxér. (7), opposed to bre... waphy (1). 

9g. €repov: this is the vague term 
by which Demosthenes often alludes 
to Alexander: see § 323}: 10, 

10, é€éraots: the familiar military 
figure recurs, i.e. @ ca// for these, as 
for a review; and this is carried out 
in év rdtée (11). Cf, note on § 1735, 


é&cacros év rake Kad peyas Kat Napmpos 


eyo 8 aabevns, opodoy@, adr’ ebvou > pi 
rouraat. duo 8, avdpes’A@nvaion, Tov « sie He 





mwoNTHDY EXEL def (ovr@ yap jor mrept euauT “is 


QuemipBovdrrarov cimeiv), ev pev Tals 
Tov ‘yevvaiov Kal Tov mpwTetov 77 sae 
Suapudarrew, év travti 6€ Kapp 

eUvoltav* ToUTOU yap 1) pros calntae 7 
kal ioyvew Erepa. Tavrny Tolvuy map’ el 
opate dé. ovK 
332 ovK eis "“Apdixtvovas dixas émaydvT@r, ov ¢ 


Kviav eipnce? amhas. 


11. twworpédos: the keeping of 
horses was a sign of wealth, and the 


word implies that Aeschines had 
become a richer and more powerful 
man at Athens since the complete 
establishment of Alexander’s suprem- 
acy. Cf. Ar. Nub. 15. 

12, G@oBevns: Aeschines (159) 
speaks of Dem. at this time as 
trérpouos, wapwwy udeys érl Td 
Bijua. Westermann refers this to the 
time when Philip was made a citizen 
of Athens and his statue was erected 
in the city (Plut. Dem, 22; Paus. 1. 
9,4). It more probably refers to the 
recent honours paid to Alexander: 
see C. I. Att. 11. no. 741, dated by 
Kohler in 331 B.C., crepdrwr dvotr, 
ols 6 Siuos 6 “APyvalwy éorepdvwre 
“ANéEa[ v5 por]. 

§ 321. 1. pérpiov: see § 107%, 

2. ovrw (with elrety): he uses 
pérpios here modestly, as he is speak- 
ing of himself; but he means the 
man called «adds xdyalds mwoklrns 
in § 2787 and 306! (see Blass). 

3, 4. éw rats éEovelats, i Le. ére... 
éhésGa raphy, 320', in time of power., 
—thy...mpoalperty, the policy which 
aims at nobility and pre-eminence; 
and Ty woke ap spline to guard 
this always for the state. For row 
awpwrelov see § 667, 
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TOV, OUK ETrayyeAXOLevwv, ovYl TOS KaTapaToUS 
TOUTOUS @a7TrEP Onpia poe mpooBarhovrav, oddapas 


eyo id casa THY ELS UMas evUvoLaD. 


TO yap ée' 5 


apxis edB0s | op Onv kab Sixaiay rhv 5850 Tis TON 
reias eihounv, Tas TYmds, Tas Suvactetas, Tas evdo- 
Eias tas THs tatpidos Oeparreverv, TavTas abkay, 


peTa TOUTMD Elva. 


> > \ \ a e ‘4 > , 
OvK eml meV TOS ETEpwV EvTVYN- 823 


pact patdpos éyw Kal yeynOws Kata tiv ayopav 
Teptépyopat, THv SeEvav mpoteivwv Kal evayyedtlo- 


yperides, and Lycurgus! 
II, 198) refers the passages of both 
emosthenes and Aeschines to an 
tempt to bring Demosth. before the 
mphictyonic Council in 330 B.C. on 
‘count of his complicity with the 
bellion of Agis (see note on § 323). 
‘Slkas éraydévtwv, bringing suits 
ainst me): see § 2493, 
3. rayyedAopéveov: cf. érayyedcay 
"yeGos, § 2982.—robs katapdrous 
Wrous, the whole pack of sycophants 
entioned in § 2497°, 
4. mpoo Bad\évrey, setting them 
2 (as Onpla); cf. mpooBddr€r Oat, Zo 
tack. 
6. OopOhv...clAdunv: cf. 3213, 
)v...wpoalpeotv. For the predicate 
ljectives cf, § 2987. 
7. Svvacrelas: cf. §§ 6723, 2705, 
vaorela means lordly power; and 
hen it refers to a ruler, it often 
eans absolute power or despotism. 
at it can also mean (as here), in a 
0d sense, the lordly power which 
thens once exercised over her 
»pendent states, and which she 
ways aspired to exercise. 
8. Oeparederv, atfey, elvat explain 
Ony...d56v (6). 

pera TovTwy elvat, fo be faithful 
these (ras Tias...Tas THs warpldos), 
. to be on their side: see Ar. Ach. 
1,70 yap e& wer uot cal rd Slkacoy 
upaxov ~rrat, 


Schaefer 


§ 323. 1. otk belongs to both 
meptépxouat (3) and dxodw (5).— 
érépwv, i.e. the Macedonians; as 
&repos (10) and &repov (§ 320%) refer 
to Alexander.—edruxfpact: the 
victories of Alexander at the Granicus 

334 B.C.), at Issus (333 B.C.), and 
at Arbela (331 B.C.), were still fresh 
in recollection, the last not yet a 
year old. 

3,4. evayyeAdchopevos, properly z7- 
nouncing good tidings (cf. evayyéduov, 
Gospel), but here congratulating on 
good news, e.g. saying - This is a 
great victory.”—robvtos ous dv.. 
otwpat: the apparently definite ante- 
cedent is peculiar before the condii- 
tional relative clause. He means any 
of those (a well-known class) who J 
ever think are likely to report thither 
(to Macedonia) such an event as my 
congratulating them on a victory of 
Alexander. It has, I believe, never 
been asked who these men may have 
been. There were, of course, many 
Macedonians in Athens at this time, 
and there were many Athenians who 
would welcome news of Macedonian 
victories. But the greatest Macedo- 
nian who ever lived, the philosopher 
Aristotle, was then a resident in 
Athens at the head of the Lyceum. 
His relations with the Court of Pella 
and with Alexander were most inti- 
mate. Who would be more likely 
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? \- ’ N > ¢ ‘ 9 / \ , 
TovUTous pev avrovs Kal? éavtous eEwrets Kal Tpow- 
Aes €v yn Kail Oarattn roincate, nuiv dé Tois 5 
NoTrois THY TaYloTHnY aTaAAaynY ToOV émnpTnuevov 

’ ae, , ’ a 
doBwv ddte Kat cwtnpiav acdandj. 


4. adrots xa’ éavrots: the 
strongest expression for dy chemselves. 
—t£drergs Kal mpoddrActs roifoate, 
cause them to be destroyed utterly and 
before their time: see Shilleto’s note 
on XIX. 172, éfwrys admodoluny xal 
mpowdns. Westermann quotes an 
inscription of Halicarnassus from 
Keil, Sched. Epigr. p. 36: é&wAns 
cal wavwaAns torw Kal yévos éx yévous, 
kal phre vy Barn adtt@ pire Odd\aoca 
TrAWTH. 

5. év yf kal Oaddrry, i.e. in all 
their ways, 

6. ernptypévav, impending: for 
the passive of éwrapr® see XXIII. 


- 140, Togotros érhpryntra PéBos. Cf. 


Aesch. I. 175, @éBous ériprnca trois 
dxpowpévos, i.e. £ caused terrors to 
hang over them (impendere). 

7. owtyplav dodadh, safely which 
cannot be shaken. 

With these solemn but hopeful 
words of good cheer, Demosthenes 
leaves his case and his reputation 
with perfect confidence in the hands 
of the judges. Since the success of 
his burst of eloquence in §§ 51, 52, 
he has felt no anxiety about the 
judgment, and his courage has in- 
creased steadily in every stage of hi 
argument, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF MACEDON TO THE 
BATTLE OF CHAERONEA. 


I. FROM THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP IN 359 TO 352 B.C. 


1. The battle of Mantinea and the death of Epaminondas in 
- 362 B.c. mark the beginning of a new era in Greek history. The 
brilliant statesmanship and military genius of Epaminondas had raised 
Thebes to the highest position as a military power, and had reduced 
Sparta from her leadership of Greece to a condition of extreme 
danger. Sparta was held in check by the new hostile towns of 
, Megalopolis and Messene, and she had for the first time seen an 
invading army within her streets. Athens now thought it expedient 
to forget her ancient enmity, and to make common cause with her old 
rival: at Mantinea Athens and Sparta fought side by -side against 
Thebes. The death of ‘Epaminondas at the moment of victory broke 
the spirit and the power of Thebes; Athens was suddenly relieved 
of her great alarm, and now no longer feared the removal of her 
Propylaea to the Cadmea of Thebes. Greece was left without a head, 
and Athens was encouraged to hope for a recovery of the leadership 
which she had lost by the Peloponnesian War. 

2. During the five succeeding years Athens devoted herself to 
establishing her power in the North, especially in her old dominion, 
the Thracian Chersonese, which came anew into her possession in 
357 B.c. Earlier in the same year she had made her famous expedition 
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346 by the Peace of Philocrates. One of Philip's first acts in this 
war was the seizure of Pydna, which was to have been the price of 
Amphipolis. He soon afterwards (356) captured Potidaea, then subject 
to Athens, and gave it to Olynthus, with which he was then forming 
an alliance. Soon after the capture of Potidaea three messages came 
to Philip at the same time, one announcing a victory of Parmenio over 
the Illyrians, another a victory of his horse in the Olympic races, and a 
third the birth of his son Alexander!. In the same year he founded 
Philippi, near Mt Pangaeus in Thrace, to enable him to work the gold- 
mines of that region, from which he soon derived a revenue of over a 
thousand talents yearly. In 353 he besieged and captured the Athenian 
possession Methone. 

4. He now entered upon a grander scheme of intervention, of 
which perhaps he hardly suspected the issue. This was to end in the 
bitter humiliation of Athens, the annihilation of an ancient Greek 
race, and his own instalment as the leading member of the venerable 
Amphictyonic Council. In 356—355 B.c. the disastrous Phocian War 
between the Amphictyonic Council and Phocis had begun. It resulted 
from a quarrel between Phocis and Thebes, in the course of which 
the Thebans and Thessalians induced the Council to fine the Phocians 
for some act of real or constructive sacrilege. They refused to pay 
the fine, and the Council voted to treat them as it had tréated the 
sacrilegious Cirrhaeans in the time of Solon’, by seizing their land 
and consecrating it to the Delphian Apollo, and putting the whole 
Phocian race under a terrible curse. The Phocians, under their leader 
Philomelus, decided to resist; and they revived an old claim to the 
management of the temple of Delphi, which had caused a short 
Sacred War in 448 B.c.? Philomelus with a body of Phocians now 
seized the temple. The loyal Amphictyons, now chiefly Thebans, 
Thessalians, and Locrians, raised a large army to attack them; and the 
Phocians in turn raised a large mercenary force to defend the temple. 
After many promises to respect the sacred treasures, Philomelus was 
soon reduced to the necessity of using these to pay his soldiers; and 
in a few years the costly offerings of gold and silver, with which the — 


1 Alexander was born (Plut. Alex. 3) on the 6th of Hecatombaeon 


(July 21), 356 B.c. 
2 See below, § 59 (end). 8 Thuc, I. 112. 
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which threatened Greece and especially herself. With an energy 
which was unusual at this period and recalled the most glorious of her 
older days, she sent a force by sea to Thermopylae, which prevented 
Philip from even attempting to force the pass, and which (strange to 
say) arrived in time. Demosthenes often alludes with pride to this 
exploit of Athens1, which took place shortly before midsummer, 352 B.c. 
Though Philip received this temporary check, he was now recognized 
as a power to be reckoned with in the settlement of the Sacred 
War; and he used this position with great skill, until six years later 
he was enabled to end the war on his own terms, to humiliate Athens, 
and by a single blow to make himself a recognized partner in Greek 
affairs. 


II. Earty Lire or DEMOSTHENES.—EVENTS FROM 352 TO 
348 B.C. 


7. In 354 B.c., two years before Philip was repulsed at Ther- 
mopylae by Athens, a statesman appeared in the Athenian Assembly 
who was to be his most able and persistent opponent, and to whom 
it was chiefly due that his plans for the subjugation of Greece were 
delayed more than fifteen years. Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, 
was born at Athens, according to the date now generally accepted, 
in 384—383 B.C., the year in which probably Aristotle was born at 
Stageiros?. The father of Demosthenes died in 376—375, leaving his 
son in his eighth year and a daughter in her fifth. He left an estate 
of about fifteen talents (£3000 or $15000)%, to be managed during the 
son’s minority by three guardians. These mismanaged the property 
ten years in the most dishonest manner, so that the estate had nearly 
vanished when their ward attained his majority in 366 at the age of 


1 Dem. Cor. 32, IV. 17, 35, XIX. 84. 

2 The lives of Demosthenes and Aristotle coincide almost exactly, as 
Aristotle died at Chalcis in the autumn of 322 B.C., a few weeks before the 
death of Demosthenes at Calauria. 

81 give the modern value of the weight of silver in the Solonic talent 
(572 lbs. avoir.) at £200 or $1000, this being the average value for many years 
before the recent decline in silver (see Liddell and Scott under rdXavrov). In 
1903 this weight of silver has sometimes been worth less than £100. 
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of sixty talents. But a report that Philip was ill, followed by another 
that he was dead, stopped these preparations, and nothing was done}. 
Philip’s cruisers committed some daring aggressions on the coasts 
of Euboea and even of Attica. In the spring of 351 the Athenian 
Assembly met to consider his hostile behaviour, which was now a 
familiar subject. Demosthenes was the first to speak, and he spoke 
with no uncertain sound. This earliest of his speeches against Philip, 
the First Philippic, is an earnest and solemn appeal to the people to 
take decisive steps against an enemy who is every day becoming more 
dangerous. Demosthenes is now thoroughly aroused, and henceforth 
the single object of his political life is to excite the Athenians to 
effective action against Philip. He now proposes a new plan for a 
permanent military and naval force, to supersede the spasmodic efforts 
of the past. In this speech he established his claim to statesmanship, 
on the ground of “seeing things in their beginning and proclaiming 
them to others”; and in his final review of his political life twenty- 
one years later he appeals to this with honest pride?. So far as we 
know, this great speech produced no effect. 

A few months after the First Philippic, probably in the autumn of 
351, Demosthenes made his speech in the Assembly for the Freedom 
of the Rhodians (xv.). 

10. Philip’s intrigues in Euboea soon made new troubles. Since 
the victorious expedition in 357 (§ 2) Euboea had been nominally in 
friendship with Athens. But after Philip gained control of southern 
Thessaly (§ 5), he constantly used his influence to alienate the island 
from Athens. In the First Philippic letters were read from Philip to 
Euboeans, showing hostility to Athens; and we hear of his cruisers 
off Geraestus’. Early in 350 the Athenians were asked to help 
Plutarchus, a sort of despot in Eretria, who was hard pressed by his 
enemies and professed to be a friend of Athens. Against the strong 
opposition of -Demosthenes, it was voted to send an army_to help 
him, under the command of Phocion. This expedition had various 
fortunes in a few weeks. Plutarchus proved treacherous, and the 
Athenians were for a time in great danger; but Phocian gained a 


1 Dem. III. 4, IV. II. 
2 Cor. § 246: ldety ra mpdypuara dpxdueva K.T.X. 


8 IV. 34, 37- 


—_—_ 
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giving her Potidaea, which he took from Athens in 356 (§ 3). But 
the rapid advance of Philip’s power in 353—352 alarmed the enter- 
prising city, and in the autumn of 352 she was in friendship, if not 
in alliance, with Athens!. In the autumn of 349 an embassy from 
Olynthus came to Athens, asking help against an attack from Philip, 
and proposing a formal alliance?. Athens accepted the alliance; but 
nothing was done with sufficient energy to save Olynthus or any of her 
confederate towns. Three embassies came from Olynthus to Athens, 
and three fleets were sent by Athens to Olynthus; the last fleet was 
still at sea when Olynthus fell. The city was captured, after a brave 
defence, by the help of traitors within the walls, probably in the early 
autumn of 3488. Many Athenian citizens were captured with the city. 
With Olynthus fell the other Chalcidic towns, and the destruction was 
complete and terrible. Seldom had anything shocked the feelings of 
the Grecian world like this. Travellers in Peloponnesus (Aeschines 
among others) saw on the roads troops of Olynthian captives driven 
off to slavery 4. 

During the Olynthian war Demosthenes delivered his three 
Olynthiacs, masterpieces of eloquence, full of earnest appeals to the 
patriotism and public spirit of the Athenians and to their sense of duty 
and honour. The wise prediction of the First Philippic, “if we do not 
now fight Philip there (in the north), we shall perhaps be compelled 
to fight him here®,” is now repeated in fresh words and with redoubled 
force. No more powerful arguments were ever addressed to any people; 
and yet the quieting influence of Eubulus and his party prevented all 
efficient and timely action. At the end of the Olynthian War (348) 
Demosthenes was probably in his thirty-sixth year. All the public 
speeches made by him before the events of 347—346 B.c. have already 
been mentioned. 


1 Dem. XxIII. 109, ef’ ’OddvOtoe ev Loace Td wéANOY Wpoopay, K.T.A. 

is ae ay 

8 Diod. XVI. 53, P0elpas xphuact...EvOuxpdrny Te kal Aacbévny, k.r.. See 
Dem. VIII. 40, 1X. 56, 66, xI1x. 265, and Grote x1. 454 ff. 

* Dem, XIX. 305, 306, and Grote XI. 505, 510. § Iv. 50. 
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versally respected, incorruptibly honest, but a strong advocate of peace 
at any price!. Of Aeschines we then hear for the first time in political 
life. The famous rival of Demosthenes was the son of respectable 
parents, who had been reduced to poverty in the Peloponnesian War. 
We cannot accept as historical either of the two accounts of his parent- 
age and his youth which are given by Demosthenes?. Neither orator 
is authority for the life or personal character of the other. Like 
Demosthenes, he was left to his own resources to earn his living; but he 
was less favoured by genius and by fortune than his rival. As a young 
man he was a play-actor and took many important parts, as that of 
Creon in the Axztfzgone and that of Oenomaus in the tragedy of 
Sophocles of that name®. He also did service as a clerk, publicly 
in the Senate and Assembly, and privately in the employ of Aristophon 
and Eubulus. His friendly relations with Eubulus were often of great 
service to him in his public life. He was strong and vigorous, had a 
powerful voice, and was a ready speaker‘. In all these respects Nature 
had given him a great advantage over Demosthenes; but he lacked the 
steady rhetorical training by which his rival, even as a young man, made 
h¢mself an accomplished orator. Though he was about six years older 
than Demosthenes, he appeared in public life much later. 

15. On the occasion referred to (§ 14), probably in the winter or 
spring of 348—347, Eubulus addressed the Assembly, calling Philip 
the common enemy of the Greeks and swearing by his children that 
he wished that Philip were dead. He proposed a decree for sending 
-embassies to the Peloponnesus and all other parts of Greece— 
Demosthenes says, “all but to the Red Sea”—to summon an Hellenic 
synod at Athens and inaugurate a general Greek war against Philip ®. 
This measure was eloquently supported by Aeschines and was adopted 
with enthusiasm. Demosthenes says that Aeschines then professed 
to be the first Athenian who had discovered -that Philip was plotting 
against the Greeks. Aeschines was one of the envoys sent out; and 
on his return he repeated the fine speeches which he had made in 


1 For Eubulus see Grote x1. 387, 388. 

2 Cf. Dem. xix. 249, 250; Cor. 129, 130. 8 xIx. 246, 247; Cor. 180. 

4See Cic. de Orat. 111. 28: suavitatem Isocrates, subtilitatem Lysias, iy . 
acumen Hyperides, sonitum Aeschines, vim Demosthenes habuit. plea 

5 Dem. XIX. 292, 304. 
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2000 from Achaia. It is probable that their army never fell below 
10,0001. (See § 36.) 

18. The Phocians were now anxious lest a new invasion from 
Thessaly with help from Philip might suddenly end their power. Their 
“army was mutinous from lack of pay, and the authority over it was 
divided. Envoys were sent to Athens asking help, and offering the 
Athenians the towns commanding the pass of Thermopylae. This 
offer pleased the Athenians greatly; and they ordered Proxenus to 
take possession of the three towns, and voted to call out the citizen 
soldiers up to the age of thirty and to man fifty triremes. But 
Proxenus now found men in authority at Thermopylae who repudiated 
the message sent to Athens; he was dismissed with insult, and the 
fleet and army were never sent. Still Athens felt that the fate of 
Greece depended on having Thermopylae held secure against any 
invasion from the North. Notwithstanding the sacrilegious plunder- 
ing of Delphi, which no one ventured to approve openly, Athens had 
the strongest political reasons, which were easily reinforced by moral 
motives, for protecting the Phocians at Thermopylae, especially against 
Philip?. “There was a formal alliance between Athens and Phocis, 
and it was naturally assumed at Athens (except by Philip’s friends) 
that peace with Philip would protect the Phocians against all danger 
from him. It was probably in this spirit that Athens received the 
friendly propositions which Aristodemus brought from Philip. Soon 
after the cordial reception of Aristodemus (§ 13), Philocrates proposed 
a decree for sending ten ambassadors to Philip, to discuss terms of 
peace and to ask him to send ambassadors to Athens with full powers 
to negotiate®. The following were sent: Philocrates (the mover), 
Demosthenes, Aeschines, Ctesiphon (the former envoy to Philip), 
Phrynon, Iatrocles, Aristodemus, Nausicles, Cimon, Dercylus. To 
these Aglaocreon of Tenedos was afterwards added by the Assembly 
as a representative of the allies. The embassy was appointed and 
sent in February, 346 B.c. 

19. We depend chiefly on Aeschines for the account of the first 
embassy*. The envoys went by land to Oreus, in the north of Euboea, 
and thence by sea to Halus, on the south side of the Gulf of Pagasae, 


1 Dem. XIX. 230. 2 Dem. Cor. 18 274, 
8 Aesch. 11. 18, 111, 63. 4 See Aesch, Il. 20—43, 
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They brought home a letter from Philip, expressing great friendship 
and his hope of both peace and alliance. There can be no doubt 
that Demosthenes returned fully persuaded that some peace should. 
oe made as soon as possible, to settle the important questions which 
:-he war kept open. Down to this time—in fact, until the nineteenth. 
-f Elaphebolion—he had no suspicion of the loyalty and _ political 
1onesty of Aeschines!. There can be little doubt that Philocrates 
was already secured for Philip’s interest; and it was not long before 
Aeschines (perhaps honestly at first) was acting with him to gain 
Philip’s ends. 

22. Immediately after the return of the embassy Demosthenes 
proposed two decrees in the Senate to secure peace at the earliest 
moment. The Great Dionysiac festival was approaching, during 
which all public business would be suspended. These decrees 
enacted that safe-conduct should be granted to Philip’s envoys and 
herald, who were now on their way to Athens, and that the Prytanes 
should call a special meeting of the Assembly, to be held on the 
eighth of Elaphebolion (April 5) if Philip’s embassy should then have 
arrived, to discuss terms of peace. The envoys came too late for this 
day; but after their arrival Demosthenes proposed another decree 
appointing the eighteenth and nineteenth of Elaphebolion (April 15 
and 16), after-the Dionysia, for two meetings, in which both peace 
and alliance with Philip should be considered. The two meetings 
were held on the appointed days, and the Macedonian envoys, 
Antipater, Parmenio, and probably Eurylochus, were present during 
a part of the séssions. Demosthenes, as senator, showed the dis- 
tinguished envoys all proper courtesies, and proposed decrees to 
admit th them to. the Assembly and to make them guests of honour at 
the Dior Dionysia. He personally escorted them to the theatre, where 
curtains had been provided to shield them from the early morning 
air and cushions to cover the stone seats. And when they departed 
for home he hired three yoke of mules for them and escorted them 
to Thebes. 

23. One of the strangest charges made by Aeschines against 


1 Dem. XIX. 13: xal uéxpe Tod Seip éraveNOety dwd ris rpwrns wpecBelas 
éue...dtepOapuévos xal wempaxws éavrdv éA\dvOavev. The remainder of XI1x. 
12—16 shows his opinion after his eyes were opened. 


ee 
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343 B.c.! It is most probable that no reports had been made simply 
because there were no favourable responses to report, and that no 
delay of the peace would have changed the result. 

25. We have the most contradictory accounts from the two 
orators of the proceedings in the two meetings of the Assembly. In 
the first, on the eighteenth of Elaphebolion, the Macedonian envoys 
appeared and stated plainly and firmly the terms on which Philip 
would make peace. These were, in general, éxarépous &@ éxovory Exe, 
uti possidetis; that is, no questions were to be raised as to Philip's 
right to any of the places which he had taken from Athens and still 
held, of course including Amphipolis. It was also stated that Philip 


Soe Tae Se ee 
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posed a formal decree, establishing peace and alliance between Philip 
and his allies and Athens and her allies, excepting the Halians and 
Phocians?. It is evident that the last clause was heard by most 
of the Athenians with surprise and alarm. It signified plainly that 
Philip would do, in spite of the peace, the very thing which it was 
supposed the peace would prevent, that is, pass Thermopylae and 
overwhelm the Phocians with the help of the Thebans, while Athens 
would have her hands tied by the peace. Demosthenes now had his 
eyes thoroughly opened. Though he had favoured and even urged 
peace, as preferable to disastrous war, he was no advocate of “peace 
at any price,” and he now saw that the price was to be too high®. He 
strongly opposed the motion of Philocrates, and advocated “the 
resolution of the allies,” which was, according to Aeschines, favoured 
by himself and all the other speakers in the first Assembly*. From 
Aeschines, who appears to be not yet in the complete confidence of 
Philocrates and the Macedonian envoys, we have a final burst of 
exalted patriotism. As Demosthenes reports him, he declared that, 
though he thought a peace should be made, he would never advise 
Athens to make the peace proposed by Philocrates so long as a single 
Athenian was left alive®. Finally, on the motion of Demosthenes, the 


1 Aesch. IT. 79. 

2 Dem. XIX. 159 and 321 (quoted § 27, note 1), with 278. 
8 Ibid. 96. # Aesch. III. 71. 

5 Dem. xIx. 13—16. 
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Are: is neected the peopositioa of Philocrates and adopted what 
822 Canet the resolution of the ales. whose regular synod (ovredpiov) 
Bar ‘hea in session 2t Athens) The Macedonian envoys were then 
ien2.ied and intormed of this action» 

2% It is somewhat uncertain what is here meant by “the resolu- 
tien ff the allies~ (ro rer orppayew Soypa). We have two accounts 
A this from Aeschines?, In one he mentions only a clause recom- 
mending a postponement of the discussion about peace until the 
retsmm of the “absent envoys”: but the fact that the discussion was 
going on by general consent makes it impossible that this Clause was 
adv«cated by ~all the speakers in the former Assembly.” In the 
other he mentions a recommendation that only peace, and not 
alliance, should be discussed: but this he deduces from the entire 
omission of the word ~alliance™ in the resolution. and it is obvious 
that neither Demosthenes nor all the other speakers could have 
opposed alliance*. He there mentions also the proposed provision 
that three months should be allowed after the making of the peace, 
in which any Greek state might claim its advantages and be recorded 
on the same column with Athens and her allies*. This is the only 
part of the resolution which had any significance whatever on that 
da; ; and it must be this, and this alone, which was adopted by the 
Assembly. This provision, if it were granted by Philip, would ensure 
the safety of the Phocians; for they could then have claimed the 
protection of the peace as Greeks, without being recognized by Philip 
as allies of Athens. This important provision, supported, as it 
appears, by the authority of the synod of allies, was advocated by 
Demosthenes, as the only substitute for the fatal proposition of 
Philocrates which was at all likely to be accepted by the Assembly. 
Aeschines says that the general opinion, when the first Assembly 
adjourned, was that there would be peace, but that alliance would 
le made (if at all) later, in conjunction with all the Greeks. 

27. The following night brought about a great and sudden change 
in the whole situation. Philocrates had been too bold in pressing on 


1 Dem. XIX. 144. 
2 Aeach. 1. 60 and III. 69, 70, 71. 8 Aesch. 111. 68, 71. 
- 4 Aesch. 111. 70: éketvac ry Bovdouévy Tv ‘EXAjywy ev rpiol uynoly els Thy 
alrhy orhd\ny dvayeypaddba per 'AOnvalwy xal peréxecy Ty Spxwy xal ro» 
cuvOnkdy. 
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the Assembly the plan of the Macedonian envoys. The sudden 
disclosure of Philip’s designs against the Phocians had caused so 
great excitement and opposition, that it was hopeless to attempt to 
pass the original excluding clause. At the same time it was seen 
to be fatal to ail Philip’s plans to allow the proposition of the allies to 
be finally adopted. Philocrates therefore amended his decree during 
the night, probably in consultation with Antipater and Parmenio. 
He brought it before the Assembly the next day without the excluding 
clause, reading simply “the Athenians and their allies.” This change, 
which after the statements of the previous day meant nothing, appears 
to have allayed the excitement in great measure, and the decree in 
this form was finally passed without much opposition. This could not 
have been effected until the public apprehensions about the Phocians 
had been quieted by diplomatic promises, like those which were so 
effectual after the return of the second embassy a few months later}. 
Antipater and Parmenio simply maintained their ground, that Philip 
could not admit the Phocians as parties to the peace; but their friends 
in the Assembly (Philocrates and perhaps Aeschines) assured the 
people “on authority” that, though Philip then could not offend the 
Thebans and Thessalians by publicly recognizing the Phocians, he 
would still, when the peace gave him greater freedom of action, do all 
that Athens could ask of him!. 

28. It is impossible to determine precisely what was said or 
done by Aeschines and Demosthenes in the second meeting of the 
Assembly, in which the peace was actually voted. Nowhere are our 
two witnesses more hopelessly at odds. Demosthenes says that 
Aeschines, after his eloquent speech the day before, protesting 


1 Dem. XIX. 159: Thy re yap elphynv obxl Surnbévrwy ws érexelpnoav 
ofror, trAHv ‘AXéwy xal Pwxéwy, ypdwat, GAN dvayxacbévros Id’ jwadv 
rod DPidoxpdrous rabra wey dwadretpat, ypdwac 5 avrexpus ‘AOnvalous xal 
rovs AOnvalwy cuupdxous. See also 321: évredOev ol pev wap’ éxelvov 
wpéoBes rpodreyov vyutv Ore Pwxéas ob mpocdéxerar Pikimmos cuppdxovs: obror 
5 éxdexduevoe roradr’ édnunydpouy, ws pavepas uv odxl cards Exet THE Pitlawry 
wpocdégacbat rovs Pwxéas cuuudxous 5a Tods OnBalovs cal rods Oerradods, 
av dé yévnrat trav wpayyudrwv Kvpos Kal ris elphyns rUxy, dwep av cvvOécOat 
viv dtwwoaimev abrov, radra mroujoe trére. See further 220: pelfova 4 car 
"Audlrorty eb rovjoeyv bas dav roxy Tis elphyns, EtBoav 'Qpwrdy adrodwrecy, 
K.T.N, 
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refusal of the people to exclude the Phocians by name, which left 
Athens free to act; and he perhaps trusted in the power of Athens 
to stop Philip again at Thermopylae if he should attempt to force the 
pass after the ratification of the peace4. There is no reason to doubt 
that he did his best, fighting almost single-handed in a desperate 
strait. 

The Peace of Philocrates, thus voted by the Athenian Assembly 
on the nineteenth of Elaphebolion (April 16), 346 B.c., ended the 
Amphipolitan War, which was begun in 357. A few weeks later, 
the aged Isocrates sent to Philip his address called ®cAurzos, in which 
he expressed his joy at the peace and his hope of much good to result l 
from Philip’s leadership. : 

29. A few days after the peace was voted, the same ambassadors 
were appointed to return to Macedonia and receive the oaths of Philip 
and his allies to the peace and alliance. As Aeschines gives us our 
chief account of the first embassy, so Demosthenes tells the story of 
the second?. Demosthenes urged his colleagues to set out with all 
speed to administer the oaths to Philip, knowing well that every day 
might be of the greatest importance to Athens. Philip was all this 
time vigorously pressing his conquests in Thrace, after Athens had 
tied her hands by making the peace. As entreaties availed nothing, 
Demosthenes procured (3rd of Munychion, April 29) a decree of the 
Senate (which the people had empowered to act until the next 
Assembly), directing the embassy to depart at once, and ordering 
Proxenus, who still kept his fleet north of Euboea, to convey them to 
Philip, wherever he might be. In defiance of this vote, the embassy 
first waited a long time at Oreus; and then, instead of sailing with 
Proxenus, travelled by a circuitous land route to Pella, where they 
arrived twenty-three days after leaving Athens. There they waited 


t 


1 The mixed feelings of Demosthenes appear in XIX. 150: méxpe TovTOU Ye 
ovdev dvixecroyv Fy Tay wempayyuévwy, GAN aloxpa wev 7 elphvn Kal dvatla rijs 
wodrews, dvri dé rovrwy 57 Ta Gaupdowa ayaba uty Eueddrev Evec Gat. 

2 We have in Dem. XIX. a clear and full account of the second embassy: 
and its results, generally in the following order: 150—173, 17—66; and in 
Cor. 25—27, 30—36, a brief but graphic résumé of the same events, somewhat 
modified by the lapse of thirteen years, Though Aeschines denies some of the 
details, he says nothing which breaks the force of the clear and straightforward 
statements of Demosthenes, es 
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arrived at Pherae, the long-neglected duty of administering the oath 
to Philip’s allies—or rather to those whom Philip saw fit to summon 
as their representatives—was performed in a tavern, “in a manner 
which was disgraceful and unworthy of Athens,” as Demosthenes 
adds}. . 

33. The embassy now returned to Athens without more delay, 
arriving on the thirteenth of Scirophorion (July 7), after an absence 
of about ten weeks. When they arrived, Philip was already at 
Thermopylae, negotiating with the Phocians for a peaceable surrender 
of the pass?. This was just what Philip had planned. The Athenians 
had now little time to consider whether they should send a fleet to 
defend TH€rmopylae, and he trusted to the quieting reports of his 
friends on the embassy to prevent any hostile action. The scheme 
worked perfectly. A temporary obstruction was caused by the report 
of Demosthenes to the Senate. There he told the plain truth, that 
Philip was at the gates of Hellas, ready to attack the Phocians; and 
he urged that an expedition should even then be sent to Thermopylae 
with the fifty triremes which were kept ready for such an emergency. 
The Senate believed Demosthenes, and passed a vote expressing 
their approval of his conduct. They insulted the embassy in an 
unprecedented manner, by omitting the customary vote of thanks 
and the invitation to dine in the Prytaneum®. 

34. But Philocrates and Aeschines had planned their scheme too 
artfully to be thus thwarted; and in the Assembly of the sixteenth of 
Scirophorion, probably held the day after the meeting of the Senate, 
all was changed. Here Demosthenes found a body of his enemies, 
who would not permit him to be heard or the vote of the Senate to be 
read‘. Aeschines at once took the platform, and easily carried the 
meeting with him by disclosing the private information about Philip’s 
real plans which (he said) Philip had confided to him at Pella. He 
assured the people that, if they would stay at home quietly two or 
three days, they would hear that Philip was besieging Thebes, and 
compelling the Thebans (not the Phocians) to pay for the treasure 


1 Dem. x1x. 158. 2 Ibid. 58. 

8 Ibid. 18, 31, 32; and 322, rhy dé BotGecay E5ec kwrdoa rhy els rds IdAas, 
ep hv al wevrixovra rpejpas Suws epdpyovy. See Cor. 327-%. 

# XIX. 23, 35. 
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36. There were Phocian envoys at Athens on the return of the 
embassy, and they remained until after the meeting of the Assembly. 
The action then taken showed them that they had nothing to hope 
from Athens, and they returned home with this unwelcome news. 
With the help of Athens by land and sea, Phalaecus and his army of 


! 
| 
1 
| 


surrender on the best terms which could be made. Demosthenes, _ | 


declares that the action of the Assembly on the 16th was the direct! 
cause of the surrender of the Phocians on the 23rd? 

37. The third Athenian embassy set out for Thermopylae cient 
the 21st of Scirophorion (July 15). When they came to Chalcis, they 
heard that the Phocians had surrendered, while Philip had openly 
declared himself for the Thebans, and all the hopes of Athens were at 
an end. As the envoys had no instructions to meet this emergency, 
they returned to Athens at once. One of them, Dercylus, came 
directly into a meeting of the Assembly in the Piraeus (on the 27th) 
and reported his alarming news from Thermopylae®. The people 
were struck with panic at the tidings, and voted, on the motion of 
Callisthenes, to remove the women and children into protected places, 
to put the Piraeus and the forts ina state of defence, and to hold the 
coming Heraclea, usually held in the country, within the city walls‘. 
Such a panic had not been known in Athens since the last days of the 
Peloponnesian War. They also voted to send to Philip the same 
embassy which had returned from Chalcis, with instructions to watch 
‘the proceedings of the Amphictyonic Council, which Philip was 
expected to summon at once®. The Athenians were not only in great 
alarm, but in absolute uncertainty about Philip’s next step. He might 
even join the Thebans in a march upon Athens; and the road was 


1 Dem. XIX. 58, 123. 

2 See the calculation in Dem. x1x. 58, 59. Allowing four days for the 
news of the 16th to reach the Phocians and three days more for making terms, 
he puts the surrender on the 23rd (July 17). Four days later the news came 
to the Assembly in the Piraeus. 

8 Dem. XIX. 60, 125. 4 Ibid. 86, Cor. 36; Aesch. 111. 80, 

5 Aesch. Il. 94, 95. 
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| 
10,000 infantry and 1000 cavalry might still have held Thermopylae ' ' 
against Philip. But without help this was impossible!. The Lacedae- | 
monians had already deserted them, and now nothing was left but to: 
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Phocian who was personally guilty of plundering the temple was de- 
clared accursed and outlawed. This terrible sentence was executed 
with more than strict exactness, with the Thebans for executioners. 
When Demosthenes went to Delphi more than two years later, he 
witnessed the pitiable condition of Phocis and its wretched people, 
with walls and houses destroyed, and nobody to be seen except old 
women and little children and miserable old men!. A harder fate still 
befell Orchomenus and Coronea for their adherence to the Phocians. 
Their walls were razed and the inhabitants sold into slavery. Boeotia, 
with a substantial piece of Phocis2, was then brought under the domin- 
ion of Thebes. Sparta, for assisting the Phocians, was excluded from 
the Delphic temple. The mzpopavreia, precedence in consulting the 
oracle, which the Phocians had granted to Athens in the time of Peri- 
cles for her help in the short Sacred War of 448 B.c., was taken from 
her and given to Philip’. Still, it was the decided policy of Philip to 
have no open breach with Athens at this time. 

39. The Pythian games were celebrated by Philip at Delphi at 
their regular time, in September 346 B.c., with unusual splendour‘. 
No delegates were present from either ens or Sparta. For 240 
years Athens had sent her deputation to these games with great pomp 
and ceremony over the Sacred Way, which Apollo had once trodden 
on his progress from Delos to Delphi; and her absence now was an 
historic event. “Thus was Philip formally installed in his long-coveted 
position as a power in Greece. 

So ended the disastrous Sacred War, after a duration of more than 
ten years, with the exaltation of Philip and the humiliation of Athens, 
though neither was a party to the war or was even interested in it when 
it began. 

40. Philip now determined to secure from Athens a formal recog- 
nition of his new position as.an Amphictyonic power. He therefore 
sent thither a deputation to ask for a confirmation of his election to 
the Council®. The conspicuous absence of Athens from both Council 


the Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. (Athens), 1897, pp. 321—344. (See American 
Journal of Archaeology, 1899, p. 306.) 

1 Dem. XIX. 64, 66, 325. 2 Ibid. 112, 127. 

8 Plut. Per. 21; Dem. 1x. 32. 

4 Diod. XvI. 60. 5 Dem, XIX. III—113. 
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and deceitful, while Athens had been kept quiet by his partisans, who 
assured her of his friendly intentions. He proposed a definite answer 
to the embassies, of which we can judge only by the firm character 
of the speech itself. We hear of no positive results of this mission, 
but we hear no more of the disputes in Peloponnesus which caused it. 
Still, Philip continued to acquire influence there, and the governments 
leaned on him for support and became more and more subservient to 
his wishes. 

43. In the same year there occurred the summary arrest and 
condemnation of Antiphon, a disfranchised citizen, who offered his 
services to Philip to burn the dockyards at the Piraeus. He was 
arrested by the authority of Demosthenes, and brought before the 
Assembly; but was released on the protest of Aeschines. He was 
again arrested by the intervention of the Areopagus, brought to trial 
and condemned to the rack and to death}. 

Not much later occurred an important trial before the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, in which the ancient right of Athens to control the 
temple of Delos was contested by the Delians. The Athenians chose 
Aeschines as their counsel in this case; but the Areopagus, to which 
the people had by special vote given the right to revise the election, 
rejected him and chose Hyperides in his place. The election was 
made in the most formal and solemn manner, each senator taking 
his ballot from the altar?. At the trial Hyperides delivered his famous | 
Delian oration, in which he defended the cause of Athens so eloquently: 
that her rights in the Delian temple remained undisturbed. veo 

44. Alittle later (probably before midsummer in 343 B.c.), Philip 
sent Python of Byzantium to Athens, to tell the old story of his un- 
alterable friendship and of his grief on hearing the calumnies which his 
enemies reported in the Assembly and the Athenians believed. He 
assured the people that he was ready to revise the peace if there was 
anything amiss in it, and begged them not to believe the orators who 
misrepresented him and his intentions. Python was an eloquent orator, 
a pupil of Isocrates, and his statement of Philip’s grievances moved 
the Assembly greatly. He was accompanied by envoys from all Philip's 
allies, and he was supported by Aeschines. But his “tide of eloquence” 
was stemmed by Demosthenes, who replied to Philip’s complaints so 


1 Cor, 132, 133, with notes. 2 Ibid. 134, 135. 
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Demosthenes also discussed. Philip’s letter in the same spirit!. So far 
as we know, no result followed these negotiations. 

In the late summer or autumn of 343 B.c. Aeschines was brought 
to trial on the charge of zrapampeo Bea for his misconduct on the second 
embassy to Philip in 346. The speech of Demosthenes as accuser 
(XIx.) and that of Aeschines as defendant (11.) were delivered at the 
trial; and Aeschines, who was defended by Eubulus, was acquitted by 
a small vote. (See large edition, Essay IV.) 

46. At about this time Philip renewed his intrigues in Euboea. 
The formal peace which Athens had made with the towns of Euboea 
in 348 B.C. recognized the independence of the island?. Philip saw 
more and more plainly the importance of Euboea as a basis of opera- 
tions against Athens, and he never lost an opportunity of establishing 
his influence there. In 343—342 he supported Clitarchus, who had 
made himself tyrant of Eretria, and he sent troops to expel the popular 
party. An embassy sent by Athens on the motion of Demosthenes to 
counteract the intrigues of Philip was refused a hearing at Eretria, 
and the town fell into Philip’s power. The banished democracy took 
possession of Porthmus, a harbour of Eretria, and Philip sent against 
them 1000 soldiers and destroyed the walls of Porthmus. He also 
sent troops to Oreus, to establish there the tyrant Philistides; and 
under the Macedonian influence the popular leader, Euphraeus, was 
sent to prison, where he slew himself to escape the vengeance of his 
enemies®. Athens, by the help of Demosthenes, was more fortunate 
in establishing her influence at Chalcis, where two brothers, Callias 
and Taurosthenes, who had once acted in Philip’s interest, were now 
firm friends of the Athenians. Callias sent an embassy to Athens, and 
a treaty for mutual defence was made‘. Aeschines violently attacks 
Callias as a friend of Demosthenes and an enemy of Athens. * 

47. In the winter of 343—342 Philip marched into Epirus, and 
placed Alexander, brother of his queen Olympias, on the throne®. 


1 The speech of Demosthenes is lost; but Aeschines probably alludes to it 
when he ridicules Demosthenes for “ quarrelling about syllables.” See Aesch. 
Il. 83: ‘ANdvvnoov é5l5ou" x.7.d. 

2 See § 10 (above). 

8 Dem. IX. 57—62, 66: Cor. 71, 79, 81. 

4 Aesch., III. 9I—93. 

§ See Paus. 1. 113-5; Just. vil. 6, VIU. 6, 1. 
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He stoutly objects to making any concessions to Philip at this crisis, 
and above all he protests against recalling Diopithes or passing any 
yote which might discredit him or his conduct in Thrace’. 

50. Soon after this speech, before midsummer 341, Demosthenes 
delivered his Third Philippic, This_powerful argument deals with the 
whole history of Philip's aggressions since the peace was made. He 
declares that Athens has been actually at war with Philip for a long 
time, indeed ever since the destruction of the Phocians*. He earnestly 
beseeches the people to recognize this fact and to prepare for active 
warfare. He justifies the recent proceedings of Athens in the Cher- 
sonese only as measures of defensive war, to which Philip’s offensive 
acts have driven her. It would be madness, he urges, for the Athenians 
to allow Philip to wage war on them and not to defend themselves by 
arms. 

The whole tone of the Third Philippic and the speech on the 
Chersonese shows that Demosthenes had no longer the least expecta- 
tion of maintaining even a nominal peace; while the increasing 
boldness of Philip's aggressions shows that he merely aimed at 
securing all possible advantages before the inevitable declaration of war. 

51. We have only meagre and scattered accounts of the events of 
the year 341—340, before the outbreak of the war. One important 
result of the powerful arguments of Demosthenes was that Athens 
now universally recognized his leadership and gave him almost 
complete control of her foreign affairs. For this department, from 
this time until the battle of Chaeronea, he declares himself responsible 
in the fullest sense®. One of his wisest strokes of policy was his 
forestalling of Philip's designs on Byzantium by his embassy thither, 
probably in the summer of 341. He thus secured for Athens the 
friendship and alliance of Byzantium, the control of the Hellespont, 


1 For a full discussion of these important events, which led directly to the 
renewal of the war with Philip, see the two orations of Demosthenes On the 
Chersonese (ViII.) and the Third Philippic (1x.). See Grote x1, 623—625. 

2 Dem. 1X. 19: d@ Fs judpas dvethe Pwxdas, dd radrys €yary abrav wokeuery 
dplfoyar. See also 1X. 9, 15—15, and many similar passages in this speech. 

4 Cor. 59, 88, 218, 298 (ueylorwr...mpoords): cf. Cor. 320. Aeschines 
(111, 130) alludes to Demosthenes before the battle of Chaeronea as éumiu- 
whdpyevos THs dedouerns bd buoy abrw éfovelas, 
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He stoutly objects to making any concessions to Philip at this crisis, 
and above all he protests against recalling Diopithes or passing any 
vote which might discredit him or his conduct in Thrace!. 

50. Soon after this speech, before midsummer 341, Demosthenes 
delivered his Third Philippic. This powerful argument deals with the 
whole history of Philip's aggressions since the peace was made. He 
declares that Athens has been actually at war with Philip for a long 
time, indeed ever since the destruction of the Phocians?. He earnestly 
beseeches the people to recognize this fact and to prepare for active 
warfare. He justifies the recent proceedings of Athens in the Cher- 
sonese only as measures of defensive war, to which Philip's offensive 
acts have driven her. It would be madness, he urges, for the Athenians 
to allow Philip to wage war on them and not to defend themselves by 
arms. 

The whole tone of the Third Philippic and the speech on the 
Chersonese shows that Demosthenes had no longer the least expecta- 
tion of maintaining even a nominal peace; while the increasing 
boldness of Philip’s aggressions shows that he merely aimed at 
securing all possible advantages before the inevitable declaration of war. 

51. We have only meagre and scattered accounts of the events of 
the year 341—340, before the outbreak of the war. One important 
result of the powerful arguments of Demosthenes was that Athens 
now universally recognized his leadership and gave him almost 
complete control of her foreign affairs. For this department, from 
this time until the battle of Chaeronea, he declares himself responsible 
in the fullest sense*. One of his wisest strokes of policy was his 
forestalling of Philip's designs on Byzantium by his embassy thither, 
probably in the summer of 341. He thus secured for Athens the 
friendship and alliance of Byzantium, the control of the Hellespont, 


1 For a full discussion of these important events, which led directly to the 
renewal of the war with Philip, see the two orations of Demosthenes On the 
Chersonese (VitI.) and the Third Philippic (1x.). See Grote x1. 623—625, 

2 Dem. 1X.19: dq Fs quépas dvet he Pwxdas, dd rabrys Eywy abrdy wohepery 
éplfouat, See also 1X. 9, 15—18, and many similar passages in this speech, 

3 Cor, 59, 88, 218, 298 (ueylorwr...mpoords): cf, Cor, 320. Aeschines 
(111, 130) alludes to Demosthenes before the battle of Chaeronea as éurip- 
w\dpevos THs Sedouévyns bp dude airy étouclas, 
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He also threatened to attack Leucadia and Ambracia (colonies of 
Corinth) and to cross into Peloponnesus. He made a treaty with the 
Aetolians, in which he agreed to restore to them Naupactus, which 
the Achaeans then held. He was foiled by Athens, which sent 
Demosthenes and other envoys to urge Corinth and Achaea to defend 
their rights'. 

48. On his return from Epirus, Philip entered Thessaly, where he 
appointed tetrarchs, one for each of the original districts of Thessaly, 
— Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, Hestiaeotis?. This completed 
the subjugation of Thessaly, which had been one of his main objects 
since his attack on the despots of Pherae in 353—352%. At about 
this time (342) Philip sent for Aristotle and made him the tutor of his 
son Alexander, who was now fourteen years old. In this year he gave 
great offence to Greece by sending a deputy to hold the Pythian games 
in his name?*. 

49. Early in 342 B.c. Philip undertook to complete his conquest 
of Thrace, and especially to wrest the Thracian Chersonese from 
Athens. This ancient possession of Athens was equally important 
to her as a protection to her trade with the Euxine, and to Philip asa 
point of departure for invading Asia. Soon after the peace of 346, 
Athens had sent settlers to the Chersonese under Diopithes®, an able 
and enterprising general, who was determined to defend the rights of 
Athens to the last extremity and to brook no interference from Philip. 
The Cardians, who had been admitted to the peace in 346 as Philip’s 
allies, annoyed the Athenian settlers in every way. Philip sent troops 
to aid the Cardians, and Diopithes raised an army in Thrace to attack 
them, with which he invaded Philip's territory beyond Cardia. Against 
this Philip protested vehemently in a letter to the Athenians, and a 
meeting of the Assembly was held to consider the question. In this 
Demosthenes delivered his eloquent oration on the Affairs of the 
Chersonese. He admits that the action of Diopithes has not been 9 
precisely peaceful, but maintains that Philip has broken all the terms 
of the peace and that Athens is really at war with him by his own act. 




















1 Dem, IX. 27, 34, 72. See § 65 (below), 
2 Dem. Ix. 26, P 8 See § 5 (above), 
# See Dem. 1x, 32, Tods Soddovs dywroderqoorras méumet, 
5 Dem. VIII. 6, 1X. 15. 
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He stoutly objects to making any concessions to Philip at this crisis, 
and above all he protests against recalling Diopithes or passing any 
vote which might discredit him or his conduct in Thrace!. 

50. Soon after this speech, before midsummer 341, Demosthenes 
delivered his Third Philippic, This powerful argument deals with the 
whole history of Philip's aggressions since the peace was made. He 
declares that Athens has been actually at war with Philip for a long 
time, indeed ever since the destruction of the Phocians*. He earnestly 
beseeches the people to recognize this fact and to prepare for active 
warfare. He justifies the recent proceedings of Athens in the Cher- 
sonese only as measures of defensive war, to which Philip's offensive 
acts have driven her. It would be madness, he urges, for the Athenians 
to allow Philip to wage war on them and not to defend themselves by 
aris. 

The whole tone of the Third Philippic and the speech on the 
Chersonese shows that Demosthenes had no longer the least expecta- 
tion of maintaining even a nominal peace; while the increasing 
boldness of Philip's aggressions shows that he merely aimed at 
securing all possible advantages before the inevitable declaration of war. 

51. We have only meagre and scattered accounts of the events of 
the year 341—340, before the outbreak of the war. One important 
result of the powerful arguments of Demosthenes was that Athens 
now universally recognized his leadership and gave him almost 
complete control of her foreign affairs. For this department, from 
this time until the battle of Chaeronea, he declares himself responsible 
in the fullest sense*. One of his wisest strokes of policy was his 
forestalling of Philip's designs on Byzantium by his embassy thither, 
probably in the summer of 341. He thus secured for Athens the 
friendship and alliance of Byzantium, the control of the Hellespont, 


1 For a full discussion of these important events, which led directly to the 
renewal of the war with Philip, see the two orations of Demosthenes On the 
Chersonese (viI.) and the Third Philippic (1x.). See Grote x1, 623—625. 

2 Dem. 1X. 19: d@ js qudpas dvethe Dwxdas, drd rabrys Eywy’ abrdy wohepeiv 
dplfoum, See also ix. 9, 15—18, and many similar passages in this speech, 

* Cor. 59, 88, 218, 298 (ueylorwr...mpoords): cf. Cor, 320, Aeschines 
(itt. 130) alludes to Demosthenes before the battle of Chaeronea as éumriu- 
w\dpwevos THs Gedouérns bp Uuadr atry éfouvclas, 
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Demosthenes, which liberated Eretria from the tyrant Clitarchus, who 
was put to death’. This completed the liberation of Euboea from © 
Philip’s influence, and made the island a firm friend of Athens. The 
Athenians expressed their gratitude to Demosthenes for these success- 
ful labours by the gift of a crown of gold, which was conferred in the 
theatre, at the Great Dionysia of 340, in the very terms which were 
subsequently used by Ctesiphon in his own decree 2. 

53. The dispute between Athens and Philip about Halonnesus in 
343—342 left the island in Philip’s hands, as Athens refused to take it 
as a gift from him, while he refused to “restore” it. At last, probably 
in 341—340, the people of Peparethus seized Halonnesus and made 
the Macedonian garrison prisoners. Philip soon avenged this act by 
sending a fleet to ravage Peparethus*. Athens then directed her 
commanders to make reprisals upon Philip. This shortly preceded 
the outbreak of the war. 

Before midsummer 340 it was generally recognized throughout 
Greece that war was inevitable. Philip was then engaged in the 
conquest of Thrace, and had come to the point where the possession 
of Byzantium was indispensable to him. It was also of the utmost 
importance for him to become master of the grain traffic of the 
Euxine. He now called on the Byzantines, as his friends and former 
allies, to promise him their aid in his pending war with Athens. But 
here his way was blocked by the alliance already made by Demos- 
thenes with Byzantium, and she refused to join him‘. Upon this he 
resolved to secure her by force; and he began by attacking the 
neighbouring city of Perinthus. To this end he sent his fleet through 
the Hellespont, and he guarded it against attack during its passage by 
marching an army through the Chersonese to keep the Athenians 
well employed on shore 5. 

54. Perinthus was attacked vigorously (probably late in the 
summer of 340) by land and by sea, but it was also vigorously 
defended. Though Philip brought to the siege an army of 30,000 


1 Diod. xvi. 74: Pwxlwy pév xarewoNéunoe Krelrapxov rov ’Eperplas 
TUpavvoy Kabecrapévoy Urd Pidlamov. 
2 See Cor. 832-4, with note. See large edition, p. 280, note 3. 
8 Cor. 701, 4 See § 51 (above); Cor. 87. 
- & Cor. 1395 (see note). 
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and the towns in the Chersonese was expressed to Athens as their 
deliverer by votes of thanks and crowns!. , 

56. We have very scanty accounts of Philip’s movements from 
this time (probably early in 339 B.c.) until we find him the next 
summer fighting with the Scythians and the Triballi. An un- 
important quarrel with Ateas, a Scythian king, gave him a ground 
for invading his dominions; and the aged king himself was defeated 
on the Danube and killed. Philip carried off as booty 20,000 boys 
and women, much cattle, and 20,000 breeding mares. On his return 
from Scythia, he passed through the country of the Triballi, with 
whom he had previously been in conflict?. These warlike mountaineers 
attacked him furiously; and in the battle he was severely wounded, 
his horse was killed under him, and he was thought to be dead. In 
the panic which followed, the Triballi took possession of the Scythian 
booty. Thus again humiliated, Philip returned to Macedonia’. 

About the time of the renewal of war with Philip, Demosthenes 
proposed and carried his important trierarchic reform, by which the 
navy of Athens was put on a new footing and many old abuses were 
corrected. It was under this new system of trierarchy that all the 
fleets were fitted out during the war, and its success in removing 
grievances is described by Demosthenes with glowing pride and 
satisfaction +. 


V. THE War wITH PHILIP, FROM 340 B.C. TO THE BATTLE 
OF CHAERONEA IN 338 B.C. 


57- When Philip returned from Scythia in the summer of 339 B.C., 
he found that his war with Athens had been waged on both sides 
during his absence without decisive results. Though the Athenians 
had generally been defeated by land, yet the Macedonians felt 


1 Cor. 89—93. 2 Cor. 44! with note. 

8 See Justin 1x. 2,and Lucian, Macrob. 11. Aeschines alludes briefly to 
the Scythian expedition, when he says of Philip in the summer of 339, ovd« 
émcSnuobdvros év Maxedovla PiAlwmov, GAN 08d év TH ‘EAAGSt wapdyros, GAN ev 
TxvOats ovrw paxpdv dwévros. At the time of the regular meeting of the 
Amphictyonic Council (Aug. or Sept.), he had already returned, and he was 
then made general of the Amphictyons (Cor. 152; cf. Aesch. III, 129). 

4 Cor. 102—108: see note on 1034, 
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origin of this baneful war, and he must be condemned, if at all, on his 
own testimony!. And this evidence, in my opinion, strongly confirms 
the view of Demosthenes, that Philip saw that his appointment as 
commander in an Amphictyonic war was the surest way in which he 
could march an army into Greece without the opposition of Thessaly 
or Thebes; that such a war would be useless to him if it were stirred 
up by any of his own delegates or friends; and that he must employ an 
Athenian to devise a scheme which should secure this end without excit- 
ing suspicion in the Amphictyonic Council. At all events, Aeschines 
was ready at Delphi to do him this very service. 

59. In the archonship of Theophrastus (340-339), the Athenian 
delegation to the spring meeting of the Amphictyonic Council 
consisted of Diognetus, the Hieromnemon of the year, and three 
Pylagori, Midias, the old enemy of Demosthenes, Thrasycles, and 
Aeschines*, These four were present at the meeting in Delphi, when 
Diognetus and Midias were attacked by fever and Aeschines suddenly 
found himself in a position of great importance. The Athenian 
delegates had been privately informed that the Locrians of Amphissa 
intended to propose a vote in the Council to fine Athens fifty talents 
because she had re-gilded and affixed to the newly-built temple of 
Delphi® some shields, probably relics of the battle of Plataea, and had 
renewed the old inscription, "A@yvato. dd Mydwv xai OnBaiwv, dre 


1 Aeschines tells how he stirred up the Amphictyons to war in 111. 107—124; 
and he slurs over the highly important matter of the appointment of Philip 
as commander in 128, 129, without expressly mentioning the appointment. 
Demosthenes, Cor. 149—152, alludes briefly to the Amphictyonic meeting at 
Delphi, being in essential agreement with Aeschines as to the main facts, and 
to Philip’s appointment; in 163—179 and 211—218 he gives the subsequent 
events which led to the alliance of Athens and Thebes and those which 
followed that alliance. 

2 For the constitution of the Amphictyonic Council and the distinction of 
the two classes of delegates, Hieromnemons and Pylagori, see Essay V. 

8 See Aesch. 1. 116 87t xpucds domldas dvéfeuev rpds Tov Kacvdv vewy 
nply éapécacdar. This “new temple” was not the temple built by the 
Alcmaeonidae two centuries before, nor any addition to that building. The 
temple built by the Alcmaeonidae was destroyed early in the fourth century B.c, 
See Homolle, Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. for 1896, pp. 667—701. The 
disputed word éfapécac@a probably refers to some ceremony of dedication. 
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1 Aesch, 11, 115—118. The destruction of Cirrha andes 
its plain took place in 586 &.c., at the end of the ten years’ Sacre iv 
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of the sacred edict, doubtless seeing the advantages of the newly 
opened port to themselves, and thinking little of the almost forgotten 
curse. But they were not proof against the arts and eloquence of an 
accomplished Athenian orator, who ingeniously presented the case in 
impassioned language and with powerful appeals to the prejudices 
and the bigotry of an antiquated religious assembly, with which a 
venerable curse had greater weight than the strongest political 
motives or the abstract idea of Hellenic unity. From the hill near 
Delphi where the Amphictyonic Council sat under the open sky, there 
is a magnificent view of the sacred plain, extending to the gulf of 
Corinth. Here Aeschines stood in the excited assembly, and showed 
them the plantations and buildings of the Amphissians on the 
forbidden land; and he caused the terrific imprecations of the 
ancient curse to be repeated, which declared any man, city, or state, 
which should cultivate or occupy the plain of Cirrha, accursed of 
Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and Athena, and devoted to utter destruction 
with their houses and their race. He reminded them that the same 
curse was invoked on all who should permit others to violate the 
sacred edict. We cannot wonder that the whole assemblage was 
fired with fierce enthusiasm to avenge the wrongs of Apollo upon the 
sacrilegious Amphissians. When Aeschines had finished his speech, 
as he tells the court, the question of the Athenian shields was wholly 
forgotten, and the only thought was of the punishment of the Amphis- 
sians. The flame had now been kindled, which was to end in the 
conflagration that Philip was eager to see. An Amphictyonic war 
was begun, which could be ended only by the intervention of Philip 
and his army. Thebes and Thessaly could now be united in a 
common cause with Philip}. 

61. Late in the day the meeting adjourned; and a herald was 
ordered to proclaim that all Delphians, freemen and slaves, above the 
age of eighteen, and all the Amphictyonic delegates, should meet the 
next morning at daybreak with spades and picks, ready “to aid the God 
and the sacred land”; and that any state which failed to obey 
should be accursed and excluded from the temple. This Amphictyonic 
mob assembled and descended to the plain, where they burned the 
houses and destroyed the moles which enclosed the harbour. On 


1 Aesch, III, L119Q—122. 
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just beyond the point at which Aeschines thought it wise to stop in 
his exciting narrative. When he told of the first expedition against 
Amphissa under the command of Cottyphus, he added that Philip was 
then “away off in Scythia,” so that of course Ze was in nobody’s mind. 
After this, he couid not tell of Philip’s election a few weeks later 
without an absurd anti-climax, which would be all the more ridiculous 
when he was compelled to add that the first act of the new 
Amphictyonic general in this pious war was one of open hostility 
to Athens and Thebes. Accordingly he does not mention in this 
narrative either the appointment of Philip or the seizure of Elatea 
which immediately followed his appointment. Instead of stating 
these important facts, the direct results of his own deliberate action, 
he bursts forth with a new flood of eloquence, and dilates on the 
terrible omens and the more terrible calamities which followed the 
refusal of Athens to take the leadership in the holy war against 
Amphissa, to which she was called by the voice of Heaven; and he 
once alludes to Elatea in the vaguest manner, without hinting that its 
seizure by Philip was an event for which he was himself even in the 
slightest degree responsible}. 

63. Demosthenes describes the action of Aeschines in stirring up 
the new Sacred War very briefly, but very plainly, representing it 
as a deliberate plot, devised by Philip and executed by Aeschines, 
for securing Philip and his army free admission into Greece to 
attack Athens. He mentions the choice of Philip as general, and 
adds that Philip immediately collected an army and entered Greece, 
professedly bound for the plain of Cirrha; but that he suddenly 
bade the Cirrhaeans and Locrians “a long farewell,” and seized and 
fortified Elatea. This old Phocian town, which had been dismantled 
in 346 B.c., held a military position of the greatest importance for 
Philip’s plans. It stood at the outlet of one of the chief passes leading 
from Thermopylae, and it commanded the broad plain through which 
the Cephisus flows on its way to Boeotia. It was also the key to the 
rough roads Jeading westward to Doris and Amphissa. From this 
point Philip threatened both Athens and Thebes so directly as to 
leave no doubt of his purpose in entering Greece. He hoped that 


1 See the end of 111. 129, with its mysterious and obscure language, and 
the preceding narrative. For the tardy allusion to Elatea see 140. 
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assembly of Thebes was ruled by him as absolutely as that of 
Athens}. 

65. Of the campaign itself very little is known. We hear of one 
“winter battle” and one “battle by the river,” in which the allies were 
victorious?. These victories were celebrated by festivals and thanks- 
givings ; and they caused Philip to renew his solicitations for help in 
letters to the Peloponnesians. The alliance with Thebes was so 
popular in Athens, that Demosthenes, as its author, was publicly 
crowned at the Great Dionysia in the spring of 338% The allies 
suffered one serious defeat near Amphissa, which Philip — perhaps for 
the sake of appearances — finally attacked and destroyed‘. He also 
captured Naupactus, put to death the Achaean garrison with its com- 
mander Pausanias, and gave the town to the Aetolians, thus fulfilling 
his promise of four years before®. At some time during this campaign, 
he sent a herald with proposals of peace to Thebes and Athens, which, 
it appears, the Boeotarchs were at first inclined to entertain. Even 
at Athens a peace-party appeared, with Phocion as its advocate. 
Aeschines relates that Demosthenes was so disturbed by the peace- 
movement at Thebes, that he threatened to propose to send an 
embassy to Thebes to ask for the Athenian army a free passage 
through Boeotia to attack Philip®. We hear no more of this move- 
ment, and a visit of Demosthenes to Thebes probably brought it to a / 
speedy end. , 

66. Our accounts of the battle of Chaeronea are as meagre as 
those of the preceding campaign’. This decisive battle was fought on 
the seventh of Metageitnion (either August second or September first), 
338 B.c. At first the battle was rather favourable to the allies; but 
soon the superior discipline of the Macedonians prevailed, and the 
i 


; 1 Theopompus, fr. 239: see Plut. Dem. 18: barnperetvy 5¢ wh udvoy rods 
orparnyovs ry Anuocbéver rovodvras Td mpoorarréopevov AANA Kal rods Bowrdp- 
xas, deotxeioOar 5é ras éxxrAnolas awdoas ovdev Hrrov bm’ éxelvov rére ras 
OnBalwy h ras’ APnvalwy. 

2 Dem. Cor. 216, 217: 

8 Ibid. 218, 222, 223. 

4 Polyaen. Iv. 2, 8; Strab. 427; Aesch. III. 147. 

5 See § 47 (above). 6 Aesch. Ill. 148—I151. 

7 See Diod. xvi. 86. 
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walls and other defences and by raising money for this object?. In 
adopting all these energetic measures the people showed that the 
spirit of Marathon and Salamis was not wholly extinct at Athens. , 
68. When Philip heard of these preparations for receiving him, he 
naturally thought seriously of his next steps. As a former ally, who 
had deliberately turned against him at a critical moment, Thebes could 
expect only severe punishment. Accordingly, he compelled her to 
ransom her prisoners and even to pay for the right to bury her dead 
at Chaeronea?; he broke up the Boeotian confederacy and made all 
the other towns independent of Thebes; he placed a Macedonian 
garrison in the Cadmea; and he recalled the exiles who were opposed 
to the Athenian alliance, and established from these a judicial council 
of three hundred. Some of the old leaders were exiled, and others 
put to death; and their estates were confiscated®. Philip’s knowledge 
of the position of Athens in Greece probably convinced him that it 
would be the worst possible policy for him to treat her in this way. 
Athens could not be taken without a siege, which might be protracted 
into the winter; and such treatment would unite Athens against him 
in hopeless enmity. He fortunately had a good, though unprincipled, 
adviser at hand, the Athenian Demades. He was taken prisoner at 
Chaeronea; but had ingratiated himself with Philip, so that he was 
released and remained as a friend in the king’s camp. Philip accord- 
ingly sent him as his messenger to Athens. The Athenians replied 
_ by sending Demades, Aeschines, and probably Phocion as envoys to 
_ Philip, to ask for a release of the Athenian captives. Philip received 
this embassy with great cordiality and immediately invited them to his 
table*. He released all the prisoners without ransom, and promised 
-to return the ashes of those who had fallen. He sent these remains 
to Athens in charge of no less a person than Antipater, with whom 





<7 1 See Cor. 248" and note; Lycurg. Leoc. 44. Aeschines, 111. 236, ridicules 
ghe patriotic fervour with which this work was done: ob yap reptxapakdcavra 
Sxpi 74 relyn 0852 ragovs Syuoglovs dvedbvra roy dps wemohirevpevor 
SSupeds alreiv. 
___- ® Justin rx. 4%: Thebanorum porro non modo captivos verum etiam inter- 
“ctorum sepulturam vendidit. 
® Diod, xvi. 87; Paus. 1x. 1,8; Justin 1x. 4. 
w= 6s. 4 See note on Cor, 287‘, with the references. 
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Alexander himself went as a special messenger with offers of peace 
and friendship’. The result was the treaty of peace, known as the 
Peace of Demades, by which both peace and alliance were again 
established between Philip and Athens. The Athenians were to remain 
free and independent, and Philip probably agreed never to send ships 
of war into the Piraeus. Oropus, which had been taken from Thebes, 
was now at length restored to Athens. Athens was to hold certain 
islands, among which were Salamis, Samos, and Delos; but all trace 
of her recent alliance and all thought of maritime empire had dis- 
appeared for ever*. Philip left it open to her to join the general 
Greek League which he proposed to form, and of which he was to be 
the head. This step would sacrifice the independence of Athens in 
many important points; but in the absence of Demosthenes, and in 
spite of the scruples of Phocion, who asked for more time to consider 
the question, the Assembly adopted the proposals of Demades in full, 
and these made Athens a member of the League* By this step, 
which was probably a necessary one under the circumstances, Athens 
ceased to have any independent political existence; and the peace 
of Demades ends her history as a free state and as a power in thie 
Hellenic world. 
69. The feeling of Demosthenes about this peace after eight years’) 
experience is seen in Cor. § 89. While he doubtless acquiesced quietly} 
in it at the beginning, he never forgot the bitter humiliation. Under# 
the influence of this quiet submission to Philip’s authority, cloaked) 
under the name of independence, the Macedonian party, with Aeschines 
at its head, again became powerful at Athens*. It was then that it was 
safe for the whole herd of the enemies of Demosthenes to persecute him 
with every form of process which was known to the Attic law, 1 
(as he says) he was “ brought to trial every day.” But he mentions 
this only to testify to the affection of his fellow citizens, who always 
acquitted him in the popular courts, and thus justified his conduct in the 
most effective manner®, Indeed, though the party of Aeschines thet 
had the courage to speak its sentiments more freely than ever before) 






























1See Polyb. v. 10; Justin 1x, 4°; Diod. xvi. 87. 
2 See Paus. I. 25. 3. § Plut. Phoc, 16, 

* Dem. Cor. 320, ® Ibid. 248—250. 
® Ibid. 286%, 
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and in so doing gained the favour of Philip and his partizans, the sober 
sénse of the people always recognized the services of men like Demos- 
thenes in better times and expressed itself whenever an occasion offered. 
There was no testimony of the public esteem and affection which Demos- 
thenes valued more highly than the choice of the people in making him 
their orator to deliver the eulogy on the heroes of Chaeronea!. Here 
the genuine feeling of patriotic gratitude to the man who had fought the 
battle of Grecian liberty almost single-handed impelled the citizens to 
reject all candidates who were in sympathy with Philip or his cause, 
including Aeschines and even Demades, and to choose the man who was 
most heartily identified with the lost cause for which these heroes had 
died. And the same public respect for Demosthenes and for his honest 
and unswerving devotion to what was now seen more clearly than ever 
to have been the cause of Grecian liberty, the cause which had made 
their ancestors glorious, was shown in the overwhelming vote by which 
the popular court acquitted Ctesiphon and condemned Aeschines, at the 
very moment when such a judgment might have been deemed a public 
defiance of Alexander’s authority, while the whole Greek world was 
ringing with the news of the victory of Arbela. 


1 Dem. Cor. 285, 
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Tue Attic YEAR. 


The Athenians had a lunar year of 354 days, consisting of twelve 
months, alternately of 30 and 29 days, equivalent to 12 lunar months 
of 29} days each. The longer months were called wAnpets, the shorter 
koiAot. This fell short of the solar year by 11} days, the difference 
in eight years amounting to 90 days. This was regulated by making 
the third, fifth, and eighth year in each cycle of eight years (éxraerypis) 
a leap year with 384 days, thus making the number of days in each 
cycle correct. (Thus (354x5)+ (384x 3) =2922=3654x8.) The 
slight errors which remained were equated in various ways. The 
natural beginning of the Attic year was the summer solstice; but the 
great difference in the length of the years allowed the beginning to 
vary from about June 16 to August 7. 

The twelve months in the ordinary year were as follows; 1 Heca- 
tombaeon, 2 Metageitnion, 3 Boedromion, 4 Pyanepsion, 5 Maemac- 
terion, 6 Posideon, 7 Gamelion, 8 Anthesterion, 9 Elaphebolion, 
to Munychion, 11 Thargelion, 12 Scirophorion. In the leap years 
a month of thirty days, Posideon II., was intercalated after Posideon. 
The same months appear to have been zAnpets and xotAo in different 
years. The first day of every month was generally called vovpyva, 
and the last day évy xat vea, old and new ; the latter name, which 
probably was first applied to the full months, showing that the thirtieth 
day in these months was supposed to belong equally to the old and 
the new month. The days from the 2nd to the oth were called 
devrépa, TpiTy, etc., sometimes with icrapévov or dpxopevov (sc. pyvos) 
added; the roth was the dexas; those from the 11th to the roth were 
called zpwry, Sevrépa, etc., with éxi déxa or pevotvros added, though 
this could be omitted when it was obvious that the middle of the month 
was meant. The 2oth was the eixas; and the days from the 21st to 
the 29th in the full months were generally counted backwards, dexarn 
pOivovros (21st), évarn, dyddn, etc. to devrépa POivovros (22nd, 23rd, 
etc. to 29th). It is generally thought that the devrépa POivovros was 
omitted in the “ hollow” months. 

The following is a possible statement of the arrangement of the 
thirteen months in 347—346 B.c., the year of the peace of Philocrates. 
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This was a leap year of 384 days, beginning July 6 and ending July 24 
Other arrangements are possible; but these would not affect any c 
the dates by more than.a single day. 


1. Hecatombaeon (30 days) begins July 6, 347 B.C. 
2.  Metageitnion (29 , ) , August 5 - 
3- Boedromion (30 , ) , Sept. 3 a 
4.  Pyanepsion (29 , ) 4, Oct. 3 93 
5. Maemacterion (30 , ) , Nov. I 95 
6. Posideon (29 5» ) 4 Dee. I 
7: [P osideon II.] (30 ” ) ” ” 3° ”9 
8. Gamelion (29 5» ) 45 Jan. 29, 346 B.c. 
9g. Anthesterion (30 , ) 4, Feb. 27 is 
10. Elaphebolion (29 , ) 4, March 29 ‘5 
11. Munychion (30 5 ) 4 April 27 ‘5 
12. Thargelion (29 » ) 45 May 27 ‘5 
13. Scirophorion (30 , ) 4 June = 25 a 


Thus Elaphebolion 18, 19 = April 15, 16; 
Munychion 3 #1=April 29; 


Thargelion 22 =June 17; 
Scirophorion 13, =July 7; 
” 23 =» ‘I7; 
” 27 = » 2i. 


Hecatombaeon 346—345 begins July 25. 


ESSAYS. 


The Argument of the Oration, with Remarks on §§ 120, 121. 


I. THE argument of this Oration follows no recognized model, 
and it cannot be brought under any rhetorical system of rules. The 
occasion was unique; and the orator treated it uniquely, and with a 
masterly skill which is far beyond the art of a mere rhetorician. 
Demosthenes is technically defending a client on a question of consti- 
tutional law; he is really defending his own public life and his reputa- 
tion as a patriot and a statesman against the unscrupulous charges 
of a personal enemy. He feels sure that the large body of his fellow- 
citizens who form the court will listen chiefly to his defence of himself 
and of his public policy and will overlook the technical questions of 
law; and he judges rightly. The skill, however, with which he keeps 
these technical questions in the background, so that the judges shall 
never lose sight of the higher questions of state policy, and the art by 
which he conceals this art, are worthy of careful study. 

2. The indictment (ypady wapavoywv) brings three charges of 
illegality (arapdvoya) against Ctesiphon’s bill for conferring a crown on 
Demosthenes: (1) the bill proposes to crown Demosthenes while he 
is a responsible magistrate (dpywv trevOvvos), which is forbidden by 
law; (2) it proposes to proclaim the crown in the theatre at the 
Great Dionysiac festival, whereas the law requires such a crown to be 
proclaimed elsewhere; (3) it violates the law forbidding the insertion 
of false statements into the public records, such false statements being 
found in the clauses of the bill which praise Demosthenes, especially 
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3. Four divisions of the Public Life of Demosthenes, §§ 54— 
57, discussed as follows :— 
(a) The Peace of Philocrates (346 B.c.): §§ 58—78. 
(4) The time of peace until the renewal of war with Philip 
in 340 B.c.: §§ 79—105. 
(c) The Amphissian War, and other events ending with the 
Battle of Chaeronea in 338 B.c.: §§ 106—158. 
(2) The time from 338 to 330 B.c. (the year of the trial) : 
§§ 159—167. | 
V. Discussion of various points in the life and character of 
Demosthenes, and general arguments: §§ 168—259. 
VI. Peroration: § 260. 


4. It might seem natural for Demosthenes to reply to the three 
charges of the indictment in regular succession. But this would have 
sacrificed the argumentative power of his speech to mere simplicity of 
arrangement. If he had followed the order of Aeschines, and dealt 


2 ene ee + 


first with the question of his responsibility as a magistrate, he would 
have begun his argument at its weakest point, on which he had nothing 
to say which really answered the cogent legal argument of Acschines: 
Nothing could have been worse for his case than this. If, on the 
other hand, he had introduced this matter after the discussion of his 
public life, the weakness of his conclusion would have injured (perhaps 
fatally) the effect of his previous argument. It was important, there- 
fore, to bring in this weaker argument between two divisions of his 
historical statement, and thus conceal its defects'. He could not 
make a séugle break in his narrative and there introduce this foreign 
subject without making his design too obvious. But he artfully 
divides his account of his public life into ¢hree parts, for .plausible 
reasons, which do not suggest his real object. In § 9 he complains of 


1 Libanius saw this artful device: see his Hypothesis, § 6: 6 88 pfrwp kal | 


/ 


dwd ris worktrelas Thy dpxhv éroujoaro kal wadey els TavTnY Tdv N6yov KaTé- | 
oT pepe, TEXUKOS mordy: Set yap ApxecOal re awd TH laxvpotrépwy Kal Ajyev { 


els raira: péoa bé réBecxe Ta wept THv vouwy. See also the second Ayfo- 
thesis, § 5: rods pév yap &dXous Svo vduous, rév Te Tv VrevOivwv Kal Tov 
Tov knpvyuatos, els Td pécov Tov dyou da éppipe, oTpatnyikas “kaKxovds és 
péooov éxdaaas” (see //. IV. 299), Tw 5é laxupordry els Ta Axpa ™pooKe- 
XpnTat, TO cabpdyv Tdv AdAwy €F éxarépou pwhs. 
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ness of the reply on the et@uvas is soon forgotten amid the exciting 
events which led to Chaeronea. The three courses of events thus 
divided are so naturally distinct, that nothing is lost by their division 
to be compared with the double gain. 

6. The following is the course of the argument in the oration on 
the Crown!. 


I. Prooemium: §§ 1—8. 
II. Reply to charges foreign to the indictment (§§ 9—52) : — 


1. Introduction: § 9. 
2. Charges against private life: §§ 10, 11. 
3. Public policy (§§ 12—52) : — 
A. Introductory: §§ 12—16. 
B. Peace of Philocrates (§§ 17—52) :— 
(a2) Introductory: § 17. 
(5) Narrative: §§ 18—49. 
(c) Conclusion: §§ 60—62. 


III. Reply to the charges of the indictment (§§ 53—125) :— 


I. Introductory: §§ 68—69. 
2. Defence of his public policy (confined chiefly to the period 
from 346 to 340 B.c.) and of his trierarchic law: §§ 60—' 


: 109. e 

3. Reply to charge of responsibility as a magistrate: §§ 110— 
119. 

4. Reply to argument about the pace of proclamation: §§ 120, 
121. 


5. Conclusion: §§ 122—125. 


IV. Life and character of Aeschines: and his public policy in 
the interest of Philip, compared with his own agency 
in negotiating an alliance with Thebes against Philip 
(§§ 126—226) : 


1. Parentage and life of Aeschines: §§ 126—131. 
2. Lesser political offences of Aeschines: §§ 182—138. 


1 The subject of each of the seven main divisions is stated with greater detail 
in the notes where the division begins. See the remarks which precede the 
notes on §§ 1, 9, 53, 126, 227, 297, 324. 
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3. The Amphissian War, stirred up by the speech of Aeschines — 


at Delphi (339 B.c.): §§ 189—159. 

4. Negotiation of Theban alliance by Demosthenes (339— 
338 B.C. ),—continuation of narrative interrupted at § 110. 
Into this account is introduced (§§ 189—2I10) a defence 
of the whole policy of Athens, under his leadership, in 
opposition to Philip: §§ 160—226. 


With § 226 the defence of Ctesiphon, properly so called, is finished. The 
orator has reviewed his whole political life and has justified the language of 
Ctesiphon’s decree ; and he has replied briefly to the other charges of illegality. 
In the time which remains he discusses other matters suggested by the speech 
of Aeschines. 


_ V. Replies to three arguments of Aeschines (§§ 227—296) :— 


I. Discussion of the comparison (Aeschines 59—61) of the 
case against Demosthenes to an account of money ex- 
pended: §§ 227—251. 

2. Reply to the remarks of Aeschines upon his “bad fortune,” 
and comparison of his own fortune with that of Aeschines: 
§§ 252—275. 

3- Reply to the charge of being a crafty rhetorician : §§ 376—296. 


VI. The Epilogue follows, in which he compares himself with 





° Aeschines, protesting against the comparison of himself | 


with the heroes of the past. There is also a recapitulation 
of some matters already discussed: §§ 297—393. 


VII. The Peroration, in a single earnest sentence, is an appeal to 
the Gods for help to Athens in her humiliation: § 324. 


Remarks on the Argument of §§ 120, 121. 


(1) In these sections Demosthenes replies briefly, but with wrathful 
indignation, to the elaborate argument of Aeschines (32—48) about the place 
of proclamation. He simply quotes a few words from a law, which was 
read entire to the court, and then bursts out in triumphant invective against 
Aeschines for his audacity in suppressing the one important clause iv shis 
‘aw in presenting it before the court. Unfortunately we have only a frag- 
ment of the law presented by Demosthenes; but this must be authéntic: 
wry édv tivas 6 diuos Bovh Wndlonrat: rovrous 5 dvayopevérw. It 
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must have been a clause which did not make the passionate outbreak which 
followed appear ridiculous to the court. On the other hand, we cannot for a 
moment believe that Aeschines (32) produced a law requiring those who were 
crowned by the Senate or by the Assembly to be crowned before those bodies 
and nowhere else, and actually suppressed a clause of that very law, which 
allowed either Senate or Assembly to make an exception to the law at its 
pleasure. When we remember that this mutilated law must have been quoted 
in the indictment, read to the court by its clerk after being submitted to the 
scrutiny of the presiding Thesmothetae at the anacrisis, and also posted in the 
court-room (see note on § 1112), we cannot ascribe such audacity even to 
Aeschines, or such careless indifference at once to six archons, the court, and 
its officers. 

(2) Ithink we must assume (a) that Aeschines quoted a law forbidding 
the proclamation in the theatre, and that “47s /2w had no such addition as De- 
mosthenes appears to make to it, and (4) that Demosthenes quoted another law, 
which (as he claimed) applied to the same cases but had the proviso édy 4} (or 
wry édv) tivas 6 Sjjyos 4 n BovrAd Yndlonra:, etc. This supposes a conflict of 
laws, or at least two laws which could be harmonized only by a forced inter- 
pretation. The elaborate argument of Aeschines (37—39), to prove that no 
such conflict could occur in the Athenian laws, at once makes us suspect that 
this is the real solution. Even he admits that such conflicts migh¢ sometimes 
occur, kdy rt rowobroy etplaxwo.v (39). What now was the law which Demos- 
thenes brought before the court? It must have been the Dionysiac law, which 
Aeschines predicts (35) that Demosthenes will bring into the case. 

(3) Aeschines thus describes this law in 44: diapphdnv dwayopeter wht 
olxérny dweevepody év rp Oedrpy, uO bwd rdv purer dv H Snot Sv dvayopet- 
ec0ar crepavotpevov hO bw Adrov (Pyol) undevds, 4 Aripow elvac roy 
xhpuxa. He argues that the words y46 bx &\dov pwydevds cannot apply to 
any except foreign crowns, and then (47) adds: xal dia rodro rpooé@nxev 6 
vomobérns uh knptrrecIar Tov GdNbTpLoy orépavoy ev TH Oedtpy dv nh Wn- 
glonrat 6 SHpmos, It will be noticed that he does not quote the last clause 
(€av...5740s) in connection with the law itself in 44, but only after Ais own 
interpretation of the law in 47. This is of itself suspicious, as it conceals 
the only important point, the exact relation of this clause to the rest of the 
law. Now the clause in 47, wh xnptrrecOac Tov dddbrpiov crédpavoy év Te 
Gedrpy, is certainly no part of the law, for with this the law could need 
no interpretation. Further, the authentic words following rAypy édv...Wnpl- 
onra:in Demosthenes (121), rovrous 5° dvayopevérw, have no sense if added 
to these words in Aeschines (47). They have, however, a very significant 
meaning if added to @ Ariuov elvat roy Kjpuxa in Aeschines (44), supplying 
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superior to the enactments of the Senate and the Assembly and were 
not subject to repeal or modification by these bodies. An enactment 
of the Senate and Assembly, the ordinary legislative bodies (in the 
modern sense of the term), was called a decree or Yydiopa. This 
could legally contain no provisions which were opposed to a vopos, 
and any such provision made it void. The ypad7 mapavopwy was the 
simple but efficient process provided by the Attic law for causing an 
‘illegal decree or law to be annulled, and also for punishing the 
proposer. The mover, however, could be held personally responsible 
only for one year from the time of the proposal of a decree or the 
enactment of a law; after a year the decree or law could be attacked 
and annulled by the same process, while the mover was exposed 
to no risk. Whoever brought a ypady mapavopwv was required to 
bind himself publicly by an oath (called trwpooia) to prosecute the 
case; after this oath was taken, a decree or law was suspended if it 
had already been enacted, and a decree which had passed only the 
Senate (a zpoBovAevpa) could not be brought before the Assembly for 
action until the suit had been tried and settled in favour of the 
defendant. (See note on Cor. § 1037.) It is probable that the ypagdy 
mapavopwv could be brought against a vouos only afté its actual enact- 
ment, while it could be brought against a yydtopa at any one of three 
stages: (1) after its acceptance by the Senate, (2) after passing the 
Assembly, (3) after the lapse of a year from its proposal. 

2. The distinction between a vouos and a ynduicpe at Athens was 
most important. A wyducua was an enactment of the Senate and 
Assembly, which, if it was not in conflict with a voyos, had the full 
force of a law. A vopos could be changed only by an elaborate 
process, which was chiefly under the control of a court of law. In 
the first Assembly in each year a general question was put to the 
people, whether they would permit propositions to be made for changes 
in the laws. If the people voted to permit these, all who had such 
proposals to make were required to post them in the market-place, and 
the clerk of the Assembly read the proposals to the people in each of 
the two following meetings. In the last of these meetings (the third 
of the year), the people, if they saw fit, voted to refer the proposed 
changes to a special commission, called vouoéra, chosen like an 
ordinary court (duxaorypiov) from those who were qualified to sit as 
judges for that year and had taken the Heliastic oath. The whole 
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the decision must be entrusted to some tribunal which has authority 
to prevent a citizen from suffering unjustly if he disobeys an illegal 
enactment, and also to prevent the law from being disobeyed at the 
caprice of individuals. 

5. This principle was first recognized, so far as we know, in the 
Athenian ypady mapavopwv. Precisely the same principle is at the basis 
of what is now known as “the American doctrine of Constitutional 
Law,” under which the Supreme Court of the United States has the 
power to declare acts of Congress or of the state legislatures uncon- 
stitutional and to treat them as without authority!. The Constitution 
of the United States is declared in one of its own articles to be “the 
supreme law of the land,” to which all legislation of Congress and of 
the several states must conform. To enable the Supreme Court to 
act on a constitutional question, a case must come before it in the 
ordinary course of litigation, generally when a person who feels 
aggrieved by the operation of a law which he believes to be un- 
constitutional appeals from the decision of a lower court on this point 
and thus brings the constitutional question directly before the Supreme 
Court. 

6. In the comparison which we are making. the decrees of the 
Athenian Senate and Assembly correspond to the laws of the U.S. 
Congress or of the state legislatures, and the Solonic laws of Athens 
to the U.S. Constitution. But this comparison regards only the 
relation of authority between the two codes in either case. The 
Solonic code dealt with all manner of details, while the U.S. Constitu- 
tion is chiefly confined to broad statements of general principles. 
Further, it may seem strange to compare the solemn action of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in deciding a question of constitutional law with 
the trial of a citizen at Athens, before a court consisting of 501, 1001, 
or 1501 ordinary men, chosen by lot from the great body of citizens, 
for proposing an unconstitutional decree or law. But the fundamental 
principle is the same in both. Both courts have the same duty to 
perform, that of deciding whether a given enactment is or is not in 
conflict with a superior code. Athens, like the United States, assigned 


1 The Supreme Courts of the several states have the same right of declaring 
unconstitutional and null acts of their own state legislatures, as conflicting 
with either the state constitution or the U.S, Constitution. 
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that he says and does, with violating the law forbsdding the falsification 
of the public records! It is absurd to suppose that the law in question 
had any réference to a case like this: for this would have exposed 
every personal compliment in a laudatory decree to public prosecution 
at any one's will. It clearly related to malicious and fraudulent 
falsification of the public records in the Metroum by adding, erasing, 
or changing. And yet this is brought forward soberly and earnestly 
by Aeschines as a legal argument in support of his indictment. Of 
course Demosthenes, as the defendant’s advocate, was bound to reply 
to the plaintiff's argument, so that we cannot fairly compare this later 
with his earlier treatment of the ypady zapavopwy. But the case 
against Ctesiphon, as Aeschines presents it, is in striking contrast to 
the cases against Leptines, Aristocrates, and others as Demosthenes 
presents them. 


III. 
The Suit against Ctesiphon. 


1. Late in the year of Chaerondas (June 337 B.c.) Demosthenes 
proposed and carried a measure for permanent repairs of the walls of 
Athens. The hasty work done under the excitement of the defeat at 
Chaeronea had been only temporary. A commission of ten retxozouoi, 
one to be appointed by each tribe, was now established, to hold 
office during the following year, that of Phrynichus, 337—336 B.c.! 
Demosthenes was chosen by his own tribe, the Pandionis, to be one of 
this commission. The fortifications of the Piraeus were assigned him 
as his special charge, and he is said to have received ten talents from 
the state to be used in the work, to which he added a substantial 
amount on his own account, usually stated as a hundred minas 


1 Aesch. 111. 27. As Ctesiphon’s bill proposed to crown Demosthenes 
during his year of office, and as the bill was indicted shortly after it passed the 
Senate, the bill and the indictment belong to the year of Phrynichus (337—336). 
rhis agrees with the statement of Aeschines (219) that he brought the indictment 
before Philip’s death (summer of 336), and with other data. This chronology 
was once hopelessly confused by the date in the spurious indictment in 


Cor. § 54. 
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of the judges. A duxaoryptov commonly consisted of 501; but we 
hear of 1001, 1501, and 2001, and in so important a case one of the 
larger courts was likely to be impanelled. The long-delayed trial 
brought to Athens great numbers of visitors from all parts of Greece, 
who were eager to witness this final contest between the rival orators. 
It can hardly be doubted that the crowd of listeners were as deeply 
moved by the earnest eloquence of Demosthenes as the judges, and 
that they would gladly have followed the court in giving him more 
than four-fifths of their votes. 

3. The day was divided into three parts for the trial of a ypady 
mwapavouwy, an equal amount of water being poured into the clepsydra 
for the plaintiff and the defendant, and a third (a smaller amount), in 
case of the conviction of the defendant, for the assessment of the 
penalty (riznows)!. The largest amount of water which is mentioned 
is that assigned to each plea in the ypady rapampeo Betas (11 aqopeis, 
about 100 gallons), and this is probably the maximum?. The speech 
of Demosthenes against Aeschines in this suit (xIx.) is the longest 
that we have. That on the Crown is shorter, but much longer than 
any of the others delivered in a ypady mapavouwy; and we may 
presume that the orator here used all of his time. Aeschines, as 
plaintiff, spoke first; after his argument, the court called on Ctesiphon, 
as defendant, to reply. He probably repeated a short speech composed 
for him by Demosthenes, and then asked leave of the court to call on 
Demosthenes, as his advocate, to finish his defence®. Strictly, each 


"Adétavipos thy év "ApBhAras evika udxynv. This places the date after mid- 
summer 330 B.C. (2) The year 330—329 began June 28 (Boeckh, Mond- 
cyclen, p. 43). The death of Darius occurred in Hecatombaeon (i.e. July) of 
this year: Arrian 111, 222. The news of this had not come to Athens before 
the trial, as Aeschines (132) speaks of him as a fugitive. This would not 
allow the trial to be later than August. (3) Again, Aeschines (254) says, 
HuepOv pev drXlywv pédrQe. ra IvOca ylyverOar. The Pythian games came in 
the third year of each Olympiad, near the end of the Delphic month Bovxdruos, 
which corresponds to the second month of the Attic year (Metageitnion). 
This would place the trial after the middle of August. 

1 Aesch, 111. 197; Harpocration under d:apeuerpnuévn 7udpa. 

2 Id. 11. 126: mpds Evdexa yap dupopéas év Scapeuerpnucrvy TH huepa Kplvopuac. 

8 Id. 111. 201: éwecddv wpoehOwy évravOot Krnoiwpay dcetéAOy wpds duds 
Touro 5h 7d cuvreraypévoy alr@ mpoolmuov. 
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years}. After such a decisive vindication of Demosthenes, there can 
be no doubt that his friends renewed in the Senate the bill for crowning 
him, and that this was promptly passed in both Senate and Assembly 
in time for the orator to receive his golden crown with enthusiastic 
applause at the Great Dionysia of 329. . 


IV. 


The trials of Aeschines and Philocrates for misconduct tn 
making the Peace of 346 B.c. 


1. The trial of Aeschines in 343 B.c.2 for his conduct on the 
second embassy, which negotiated the peace with Philip in 346, and 
the speech of Demosthenes as his accuser, have an important bearing 
on the discussions of the peace in the orations of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes thirteen years later. The suit against Aeschines was 
technically called et@vva:, ie. a process arising from the et@vva or 


1 Plut. Dem. 24: edOds éx ris médews wet dridv, Kal wept ‘Pbdov Kal 
"Iwvlav copicredwy xareBlwoe. Vit. X. Orat. 840 D: dwdpas els rhv ‘Pddo», 
évradda axovnv xaraocrnoduevos édldacxev. While teaching at Rhodes, 
Aeschines is said to have read his speech against Ctesiphon to a Rhodian 
audience; and when all were astonished that he was defeated after so 
eloquent a plea, he replied, odx dv é@aupdgere, ‘Pddi01, ef rpds raira Anpo- 
adévous A\éyorros HKovcaTre. Vit. X. Orat. ibid. Other versions of the story 
give his answer, ef qKovcate Tov Onplov éxelvou, od Av vpiv Totro jré- 
pnro. See Phot. Bibl. No. 61. 

2 Dionys. ad Amm. I. 10 (p. 737), under the archonship of Pythodotus 
(343—342): kal rdv kar’ Aloxlvov cuverdtaro Néyov, bre Tas edOivas edl5ov 
THs Sevrépas mpeoBelas ris érl rods Spxovs. Hypoth. 2, § 11, to Dem. XIx.: 
paddyres ol 'AOnvaio Thy Tay Duxéwy dwwreay,...ueTda Tpla ern eloHrOev d 
Anpoadévns xarnyopjowy Aloxtivov. It has often been doubted whether the 
case ever came to trial, chiefly because of a doubt of Plutarch (Dem. 15), 6 de 
xar Aloxlvov ris wapamperBelas Adndov ef NéNextac: Kalroe Pyoly ‘Ldoueveds 
wapa rpidxovTa povas Tov Alaxlynv dropuyety. For Plutarch’s objection, that 
neither orator mentions the trial in the speeches on the Crown, see note on 
Cor. 1428. See also note 3, p. 277. 

T 
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scrutiny which Aeschines, as an officer of state, was required to pass 
before he could be relieved of his responsibility as an ambassador". 
Within thirty days after the return of the second embassy to Athens 
(13 Scirophorion, 7 July, 346), Aeschines must have presented himself 
for his e@vvar. Demosthenes and Timarchus, with perhaps others, 
there appeared against him with a ypady wapampeo Betas, an zndictment 
Jor misconduct on an embassy*. The presiding Logistae, who had the 
presidency also in this suit, would naturally have brought the case at 
once before a Heliastic court. But before this could be done, Aeschines 
challenged the right of Timarchus to appear as an accuser in the 
courts, on the ground that he had once led a shameless life (aioypés 
BeBwwxevat). He served upon him publicly an érayyeAta Soxtpacias, 
i.e. a summons to appear at a doxiacia pyTdpwyv, an investigation of his 
right to appear as a pyrwp*® He charged him with éraipyots and also 
with squandering his paternal estate, both. of which disqualified a man 
from appearing as a speaker in either the Assembly or the courts of 
law. This case came to trial early in 345 B.c., and Timarchus was 
easily convicted. Aeschines then delivered the first of his three 
orations. This result suspended the case against himself for a time; 
and by disgracefully disqualifying one of his accusers, discredited the 
case in the eyes of the people. It is strange that such a man as 
Timarchus was allowed to be associated with Demosthenes in so 
important:a political suit, and it soon appeared that this was a most 
fatal mistake. 

2. This mortifying rebuff put off the trial more than two years. 
In the meantime the friends of Demosthenes prepared the way for 
a renewal of his suit against Aeschines, by a state prosecution of ! 
Philocrates for treasonable conduct in negotiating the peace which 
bore his name. Early in 343 B.c. Hyperides brought before the Senate 
of Five Hundred an eivayyeAia against Philocrates, charging him with 


1 See Dem. xIx. 17, éx rijs mpecBelas ratrys, fomep eloly al viv edOvras 
and 82, 133, 256. 

2 Hypoth. 2, § 10, to Dem. xIx.: éréorn Tluapxos cat AnuocOévns xary 
yorphrovres Tovrov. 

8 Aesch. I. 19, 20, 28—32: rlvas 5 obx wero Setv dyer; rods aloxpis 
BeBiwxdbras > rovrous obx é¢ Snunyopetv.—soxipacla pnrépwr, édv ris héyy é 
Tw Shy Tov rarépa rérrwy f rhv unrépa...f wewopveupévos 4h hratpykds,...4 
Ta waTrpwa KaTedndoxus. Cf. 1. 154. 
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serving Philip for bribes to the detriment of Athens. The Senate 
accepted the eioayyeAia, thus making the suit a public one!. It went 
for trial to a Heliastic court, and the state appointed advocates, among 
them Demosthenes, to assist Hyperides in managing the case. In his 
indictment (called eigayyeAta) Hyperides quoted verbatim five or- six 
decrees of Philocrates in support of his charge2. There was no lack of 
decisive evidence. Philocrates had made an open show of his newly 
acquired wealth after the peace, by building houses, selling wheat, 
transporting timber, changing foreign gold openly at the bankers’ 
counters in Athens; and (according to Demosthenes) he had even 
confessed that he received money from Philip®. He gave up his 
defence, and left the court and Athens before the judgment was 
declared ; and in his absence he was condemned to death, the penalty 
which Hyperides proposed in his eioayyeAta. He passed the rest of 
his life in exile*. This result shows how public opinion about the 
peace had changed in three years, so that Philocrates, whose word 
was law when the peace was made, was now left to his fate, friendless 
and helpless. No man of influence, like Eubulus, attempted to save 
him; and we hear of no anxiety lest his condemnation should cause 
enmity with Philip. Demosthenes, as prosecuting attorney for the 
state, complained that Philocrates alone was selected for prosecution 
while others equally guilty were left untouched °. 


1 See note on Cor. § 2502, The state process called elcayyeNla was 
provided for the special trial of (1) those charged with conspiracy against the 
democracy of Athens, (2) those charged with betraying towns or military or _ 
naval forces to public enemies, or with holding treasonable communication 
with these, (3) orators (j#ropas) charged with being bribed by public enemies 
to give evil advice to the people. See Hyper. Eux. §§ 7, 8. It will be seen 
that eloayyeXla, so far from being applicable chiefly (or only) to crimes which 
were not provided for in the laws (as was once believed), is definitely restricted 
to certain high offences, all of which, moreover, might be dealt with by other 
processes, as is seen in the different treatment of the similar cases of Philo- 
crates and Aeschines, 

2 Hyper. Eux. §§ 29, 30. 

8 Dem. x1x. 114: ef wh wdvov aporSye rap duty év r@ Shyw wodrAdxts, dAAG 
kai €delxvvey dpiv, rupoT wry», olkodouGy,...EuAnySy, Td xpuvolovy xaraddarré- 
pevos pavep@s eri rats rparétas. Gold coins in Athens were generally foreign. 

* Aesch. 1. 6, III. 79, 81; Dinarch. 1. 28. 5 Dem. xix. 116—118, 
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5. He brought before the court his aged father, his two little 
children, and his two brothers, to excite pity}; and he finally called on 
Eubulus, Phocion, and other influential men to come forward as his 
supporters?. Eubulus addressed the court in his behalf, and probably 
urged prudential reasons for acquitting Aeschines. It might easily be 
thought by cautious men that the recent sacrifice of Philocrates was 
as much as it was safe to demand under the circumstances; and this, 
added to the influence of men like Eubulus and Phocion, probably 
saved Aeschines from conviction. We are told merely that he was 
acquitted by only thirty votes; and this was no triumph—indeed, no 
justification—for a man in his position. 


V. 
The Constitution of the Amphictyonic Council. 


1. Aeschines (11. 116) gives eleven of the twelve tribes which 
formed the Amphictyonic Council as follows: Thessalians, Boeotians 
(“not merely Thebans”), Dorians, Ionians, Perrhaebians, Magnesians, 
Locrians, Oetaeans, Phthiotians (i.e. the Achaeans of Phthiotis), 
Malians, Phocians. He professes to give twelve names, and it is 
generally assumed that the Dolopians are accidentally omitted. An 
important inscription recently discovered at Delphi seems to me to 
show clearly that the Delphians are the omitted people. Bourguet, 
in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1896, p. 241, gives from 
this inscription a list of the Council at the time of Alexander. This 
has the Thessalians, “ King Alexander,” Delphians, Dorians, Ionians, 
Perrhaebians (with Dolopians), Boeotians, Locrians, Achaeans (i.e. of 
Phthiotis), Magnesians, Aenianians, and Malians, each with two dele- 
gates. King Alexander now holds the two Phocian votes; the Aeni- 
anians represent the Oetaeans, of whom they were an important tribe ; 
the Dolopians are included with the Perrhaebians; and the Delphians, 
who are constantly mentioned in the Delphic inscriptions relating to 


1 Aesch. II. 179, 180. 2 Ibid. 184. 
8 Vit. x. Orat. 840 C: ep J (mpecBela) xarryopndels brd Anpocbévous,... 
guvecrdvros abr@ EvBovdou,...Tpidxovra phos drépuyer. . 
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Physician was called Kadapirys, this name might mean dowman (or 
zrrow-man) from xdAapos, in the sense of arrow, like émAtrys from 
prov. 

2. Reiske recognized in the Hero Physician the Scythian Toxaris, 
of whom Lucian gives a pleasant account in his SxvOys 4 [pogevos. 
Toxaris, according to Lucian, came to Athens in the time of Solon, by 
whom he was kindly received. He was a physician and a man of 
yeneral cultivation, though not of high rank at home. When his 
countryman, Anacharsis, came to Athens, he was recognized and 
welcomed by Toxaris, who introduced him to Solon. Toxaris died 
ind was buried in Athens. When the plague was raging in the 
Peloponnesian War, the wife of an Areopagite reported that Toxaris 
came forth from his tomb and told her that the plague would cease 
f the narrow streets of the city were freely sprinkled with wine. This 
was done, and the plague disappeared. The tomb was examined, and 
che remains of Toxaris were found within, which were identified by a 
mutilated inscription, and also by the figure of a Scythian sculptured 
yn the gravestone, having in his left hand a strung bow and in his 
‘ight what appeared to be a book (BuBXiov, as édoxe). Lucian says that 
nore than half of the figure was to be seen in his time, with the bow 
ind the book entire. The upper part of the stone with the face was 
zone. The monument, he says, was not far from the gate Dipylum, 
yn the left of the road leading to the Academy: the stone was lying 
Jat on the ground. On account of his wonderful skill in stopping the 
horrors of the plague, Toxaris was made a hero and worshipped as 
che “Hero Physician.” He had a shrine within the city walls; and 
his tomb was always decked with wreaths, and miraculous cures were 
wrought there. 

3. It happens that in the excavations outside the Dipylum gate 
t Athens a figure was found (now in the Museum at Athens) which 
in many respects agrees wonderfully with Lucian’s description. It 
represents a headless crouching Scythian, in his native dress, who 
had once held a bow in his left hand (the opening through which the 
bow passed still remains); while under the left arm and held by 
the right hand is-what, when viewed in front, appears to be a writing 
tablet but from the side is seen to be a pointed quiver. The chief 
point in which this figure fails to agree with Lucian’s description is 
that Lucian calls the monument a ornAy, while this is a statue. This 
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might be explained by the figure lying flat on the ground, as Luci: 
describes it; and it must have been flat on its back, or the pointe 
quiver could never have been mistaken for a book. If it was 
covered by earth that only the front and the two hands, with the bo 
and the apparent book, were visible, it would have been a natur 
mistake to call it a or#Ay. Indeed, any further exposure of the figu 
would at once have made the quiver visible. I therefore think the 
is sufficient evidence to identify this figure with the one seen by Luci 
or his informant. See note on Cor. § 129°. 





Figure of Scythian Bowman, 
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VII. 


The Manuscripts of the Oration on the Crown. 


1. The chief of all the mss. of Demosthenes, the basis of the 
present text, is & or S, of the tenth century, written on parchment, 
no. 2934 of the Greek mss. of the National Library of Paris. On 
its last leaf is written, in a hand of a later period, BeBAtov povns trav 
Swodavopwv, showing that it once belonged to a society of monks 
named after Sosander, who is not otherwise known. The manuscript 
first appears in Europe in the possession of Janos Lascaris, a learned 
Greek, who left Constantinople after the Turkish capture and was 
in high favour with Lorenzo de’ Medici at Florence. Lascaris was 
twice sent by Lorenzo to Greece and the neighbouring lands in search 
of manuscripts for the Medicean library. How rich a store he brought 
back to Florence may be seen from the curious manuscript now in 
the Vatican library, which was published by K. K. Miiller in the 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for 1884. This contains a wonderful 
list of 300 or 400 books which were “ bought” for Lorenzo by Lascaris, 
and also a rivag rov BiBAiwv Tod Aackdpews, dep Exet Tap EavTov. 
Among the latter we find Anpoodévns, tepyapynvev. The same 
volume probably appears in a list of the books of Lascaris made after 
his death at Rome in 1535. Here we find Anpoodeévns, radatos, 
no. 34 (corrected to 35). In the catalogue of the books of Cardinal 
Ridolfi, who is said to have acquired the books of Lascaris after his 
death, we find “35. AnuoaBévovs Adyou €B’,” evidently the same book. 

Ridolfi’s manuscripts after his death came into the possession of 
Queen Catherine de’ Medici. The title “Demosthenis Orationes ™ 
appears in a catalogue of the Queen’s library, in the inventory of her 
goods after her death in 1589, and again in 1597 in the list of her 
books which had passed into the Royal library. The Codex & still 
has a splendid binding of red leather, bearing the united arms of 
France and Navarre and monograms of Henry IV., with the date 1602. 
From this time it appears in the various catalogues of the Royal 
library, until it was entered in the catalogue of 1740 with its present 
number 2934. We are therefore safe in assuming that & is one of the 
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represent the Vulgate text emended by the help of ss. of the better 
class. B closely follows F, and is either copied from it or of a common 
origin with it. 

Other Mss. are now of less account, since the supremacy of % has 
been established?. 


1 A more detailed account of the important Mss. containing the Oration on 
the Crown will be found in the larger edition, 
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61, 62, 65, 165 

uxvodspos 161 

Noyioral 71, 142 

Abyow Siddvac (or AaBetv) 6, 38 

Abyor éx Adyou Adywr 192 

Abyou Kplots 140 

eee and Aodopetc Oar 5, 7, 8, 11, 


75, 8 
Aowwoy - 17 


M 


paxpdy (els) 25 

pavia and drévoia 153 

pdpados, NedKn 160, 161 

Mapaddu, locative, 129 

pacxyarliw 182 

peyaroyuxla and peyaddpuxos 41 

peOnpueprvol yduot 80 

péddovros Néyery 84 

mépec or peplds (év) 110, 180 

pépos (7d, or 7d wéurrov) TOY Wipwy 
61, 138, 164 

pecrol Tod auvex Gs Aéyowros 189 

perabécOat ITI 

perakd (rdv wu. xpbvov) 18 

HETpLos 7, 7 

uexpt...dg" fs 40 

péx pt rovrou Ews 31 

ph peradotey (2) 52, 33 

pndev ekedéyxecOar 4 

phvvots 82 

war’ dv GrOn pnOfvar 140 

Myr pwov 90 

puxpod, almost, 96 (cf. édlyov). puxpot 
dety 166 

puxpopuxla 166, 172 

pecOwrds 33 

pynoixaxety 54; as active 58 

Muc wy dela 43 


N 


vavxAnpos, figure of, 120 

veavlas 84, 192 

veBplfwy 160 

vous foueva, (ra) pépew 149 

viv, as tt was, 97 

vov and Tore, not temporal, 121, 124, 
148 


GREEK 


O 


Otrduaos 114, 149 

of youat w. partic. 27, 39 

da (rd) 20, 128, 171, 187 

5AsOpos 78 

oAlyou Sety 14 (cf. pexpod) 

6\oNVEat 160 

Ouslws, guile as well, 22 

O4wpbpioy 176 

omnvlixaz w. unreal cond. 11 

omAlrny § lrméa 145 

bwAors (rots uev) 50 

SrAos Karestpépero 150 

Gro weupdeinv and Soe éwéupOny 29, 
150 

Oroovgd#more (rel.) g2 

drocTogoly 190 

_ dpa wh ns 77 
699hv (rv) sc. 656v 67 

6990s Exov 10 

Bpxov dwohauBdver and drododva 
18, I9 

Oouety emt rs abrfs (sc. dyKdpas) 172 

ds curydery 40 

8rt before direct quotation 26, 109 

8rov Shore Evexa 16 

brw dwréxero 123 

ov ydp; 84, 85 

ob...€vravda 76, 77 

085 Av els 41 

od’ éyyus 9, 57 

035 Sta 136 

05 ovrws 124 

ovdayuod (temporal) 12, 16 

ovde (sc. udvav) 2, 54 

ovx dy érpésBevoay (iter.) 137 

OUK Hy...€¢ wY mojo QI 

obKouv érl y' ols 191 

ovKouy obdé 172 

ovela and rlunua 63, 158 

ovre, ole, ore, after od I0 

ourw wéx pe Toppy 103 

ovx Srws...ddr\d. 81 

obx épas; and dpds; 144, 164, 

6POadpdv exxdrrecOac 40, 41 


II 


wavdaywyetov 159 
wdvTa hv (rim) 28 
wivra Ta TOAAG 121 


U 


172 
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Tavraxouv, anywhere, 48 

wavrwyv, anything, 4 

mapa roiro yéyove 144 

Tapayeypaupévos vouor 67 

wapaxAyrTo go 

mapampeoBela 88, 274 

mwapdonpos 149 

wapacThnca: 2, 6 

wapaTagdmevor 129, 135, 176 

wapedveto 47 

wapedévra and mpocbévra 187 

wapetac 161 

mapehOetv Gorep vépos 116, 117 

WapnKodovGes 102, mapynxodovOnkéra 
108 

mapwy 16, 49, 71, 138, 147 

waoa 7 olxouuévn 31 

marpwos (‘AréAAwv) 89 

wetpav diddvac 64, 121 

wéurrov wépos Trav Whdwy 164 (cf. 
bépos) 

weraiobar 164 

mepcBardépuevos 143 

wepldecr voy 177 

weptelpyacuat 44 

weptehdetv, mepuévar 95, 96 

wepleoriv 79. mwepretvar xphuard TY 
141 

wepudety w. 
infin. 39 

mweptovalas (éx) 3 

weplrpinpa dyopas 78 

wryolov deltas 110 

wKlvOot 185 

wer; 30 (w. refer.), 80. 
diwwOévri; 33, 79 

row and mpdrrTw 4, 38, 151 

modiretac (Aristotle) 39, 40 

woNtreverOar 86 

modlrevpa 84, 85 

woNtTekda Tats wérece I51 

ToATiKh Kal Kou 191 

wodkirixdy 10 

Tow péovre 85 

wourela and rourevey 8, 75,76. Cf. 
€& audins 

TwovnodvTwy oxevov 120. 

mpakis, fortune, 196. wpa al oUL- 
baxlav 16, 118 

wpdrTw and rod 4, 

mpd THs d\nOelas 101 


pres. or aor. partic. or 


whey... 


38, 151 
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mpoalpeois and mpoatpetoOar 9, 18, 65, 
172, 177, 190, 196. mpoalpecis 
woiTtelas 36, 119. mpoalpects kal 
mwohTela 54, 194, cf. 180 

mwpoBdd\X\er Oar édrrlda, cvuppaxlay, etc. 
57, 121, 185, 186 

wpoBrnbels 94, 175 

mwpoBod%} 208 

mpoBovdevpa (of Senate) 6 

mwpoBovrevw 34, 107 

mpbedpor 107 

mpoeOévra and wapebévra 187 

mpoelherbe 84 

mpoetetNeypéva 145 

mpobecula 76 

mpoterOat 41, 44. mpdboivro 157 

Wpoktvduvevw 129 

rpotlyw 182, 183 

wpos loroplay QI 

pos run ylyverOar I10 

mwpocdyev (rpéo Bes) els ExxA\nolay 20 

wpoceOety Tw O7uw 10 

mwpocéxere Tov vouy 112. mpoooxdvres 
T. voov I 

mpocbeuévny 126. mpocbécOa 141 

wpooxnua 112 

mpoTidévat 168 

mwpot\aBe xal karéoxe 37 

mpopacis 140 (cf. 112) 

mpow des 199 

mpurdvers 106, 107 

murdyopot 94, 239, Essay V. 

IlvAaia 93 


P 


paordvy 137 

pérwy érl rd Ajupa 184 
phypara kal omdopara 123 
phuara pepodpevos 144 
pnra xal Appynta 75 
pntopwv dywy 140 


>» 


oadriTHs 107 

geuvordyou 83 

geuvérns (of Aesch.) 24 (w. ref.) 
ceuvas 24, 81 

otros émeloaxros 51 

oiTwyNS 153 

oxatés ISI 

oKevaywyety 25 
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oxynmrdés 119 

coplferae 140, 141 

omdopara 123 

omepuoddyos 78 

orpeBrwoavres 83 

orperrovs 161 

ouyKadyuevor GO 

cvyKpovw 14, 103 

ouxopdyvryns 117, 148 

ovuBorov 131 

oupraparatdpevot Tas wpiras 135 

ouumrvevodyrwy dy (not -cdvrwy) 105, 
106 

avvicxos 83 

guverdoxws 189 

cuvetddwxa 166 

ovvrakis 145 

guvredhs, cuvrédeca 62, 63, 146 

ovoeKkevwpotuat 159, 160 

ovorethat 151 

operepifduevos 42, 58 

owrnplas (gen. of purpose) 60 


= MD 
Ta wpds pe IT 
Tay, © 19! 
rater (év) 10, 38, 195 
rdéiv EXtrov 109 (w. ref.) 
Tapdocev (act. and pass.) 96, 98 
recxitw and retxiouds 185 
Tecxomotol, board of, 69, 269 
Terigwpat 8 
tl édtvaro 18 
Tl xaxdv odxl; 31 
TlOnue w. infin. in or. 062. 157. wbpos 
TiBels 5 
rlunya and otela 63, 158 
Tinnoaluny dv (w. avril and gen.) 133 
tlunots 88 
tls dyopeverv BovrNerat; 108 
tls Rv (w. aor. partic.) 51% 
tls rlvos; 
7d 6 alriov (without Src) 65 
70 6€ (without 7d uév) 89 
70 kal rd 149 
To wodec (or wéAews) cupdépow 20, 21 
ToAphoat (opt.) 41 
rocovTw (or rogovrov) 5éw 67 
tov wére det Badlfey III, 112 
Tods woAXovs Adyous 88 
Tpaywodots katvots (temporal) 34 
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56, rpayydla 10, 78 
stot, ol 61, 62, 108 
Urns 80 

wuorhs 80, 130, 162, 165 
m 184 

vw w. perf. partic. 75 
vuotpla 174 
perhaps, 138 
POaphvar A wy 152 
(without puév) 74 

iO tpas 55 

VT WY KAKWY 100 


Y 


év Tp éup 87, 88 

rns 161 

ware OF 

w I, 3, 17, 37, 48, 55, 60, 67, 

109, III, 141, 142, 145, 164, 
Tay Uwapx dbvrwy éxarépots, 92. 

oxev w. infin, like @ec etc. 188 

gpa, UrelAnupat 166 

nd wepl 7 (w. refer.), 12 

ay éxOpwv BeBovrAeupévor 146 

uay 2 

sdvws 156 

vos 67, 68, 70, 71, 117 

verOat 11, 176 

ad’ dpay 41 

Alfev 86 

s hovxla 189 

rla, év 62 

uevor 28 


@ 
3 76 
olkn 74 
-igpbs 181 


ikla 89 
164 
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popa mpayydrwv 167 

dpovpd (Spartan) 56 

dpovpol (Athenian) I11 

pvecOar xara wdvTrwv 14 
gurarrdéuevos TO NuTFHoaL 159, 192 
dvvTwy kax@y 100 

gwvas, rdoas addjnxe 121 

guwvy Saxptey 176 


x 
xdpaxa 51 
XEtwappovs 97 | 
xoluxas kal tddov 80 
Xpnudrwv cbvraks 145 
Xphv Wpoodoxay w. two protases 120, 
xpHv and xpynyv dy 120 
Xpnoré (ironical) 194 
Xphract@e d\dyp 156 


Vv 
Yijpor dard Bwpyot pépay 84 
Yuxpérys 158 


Q 
wporoyelr ay It 


Ov BeBlwxev 80 


v érvxev 80 

@vetra: drws uh Awisev 22 

cdvotpevos (conative) 152 

ws w. partic. (not cond.) 170 

ws dv txnr evvolas 170 

ws els €Xdxiora I51 

ws érépws 50, 131, 188 

@owep (not conditional) 169, 170; 
@omrep ovx 198 dowep ay el 
Tyyovpevor 133 

Gore w. pres. and aor. infin. 41, 48; 
w. perf. and pres. infin, 159; w. 
infin. and 4y-13; w. indic. 23, 73. 
@ore ob w. infin. 173 
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Abydos 186 

Achaeans 146 

Aeacus, Rhadamanthus, and Minos 78 

Aegina 56 

Aeschines: parentage and youth 79, 
80, 211; as clerk 161, 211; as 
actor 114, 162, 163; opposes Philip 
w. Eubulus 211, 212; at Megalo- 
polis 212; envoy to Philip 213, 
221, 224, 226; suit ag. Timarchus 
274; rejected as counsel in case of 
Delos 83, 84, 229; supports Python 
85, 229; tried for rapampeo Bela and 
acquitted, Essay IV.; speech at 
Delphi (339 B.c.) 239—241; envoy 
(w. Demades) to Philip after Chae- 
ronea 247; indicts Ctesiphon, trial 
of case and acquittal of Ctesiphon, 
Fssay III.; voluntary exile at 
Rhodes 272; five periods of life 
164; his two brothers 194 

Aleuadae of Larissa, aided by Philip 
31, 204 

Alexander I. of Macedonia 125 

Alexander the Great: born 203; 
destroys Thebes 27, 28, 254; de- 
mands Attic orators 28; receives 
crowns from Athens 196; dies at 
Babylon 254 

Amphictyonic Council 94, 96, Essay 
V.; summoned by Philip in 346 B.c. 
226; addressed by Aeschines 239— 
241 

Amphipolis 42, 202, 203, 214 


e@ 


Amphipolitan War 15, 202 

Amphissa destroyed by Philip 

Amphissian War stirred up by 
QI—IOI, 103, 240, 241 

Anacharsis 279 

Anacoluthon 77 

Anaxinus 85 

Antiphon condemned 82, 229 

Aphobetus, brother of Aesch. 

Aphobus 206 

Apollo, rarpgos of Athens 89 

Arbela, battle of 249, 254, 27¢ 

Arbiters, public 111 

Arcadians 14 

Areopagus 82, 83, 229 

Aristides 145 

Aristodemus 15, 210 

Aristoleos of Thasos 122 

Aristonicus 49, 73, 139 

Aristophon 42, 102, 137 

Aristotle quoted 40, 127, 16¢ 
205; tutor of Alexander 
Athens in 330 B.C. 197; dez 
254 

Aristratus, of Sicyon 31, 1: 
Naxos 122 

Artemisium 129 

Assembly (Athenian), two n 
to discuss peace in 346 B.C 
221 

Athenian Confederacy (New) 

Athens and Philip at war (3. 
235—237 

Atrometus, father of Aesch. 7 

Attic year 255, 256 
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B 
Battalus 113, 114 
Boeotians, dvatcOnola and dvadynola 
of 24 
Byzantium 47, 51, 53, 143, 202, 
233—236 
C 


Callias of Chalcis 146, 231, 234; 
embassies to Pelopon. w. Demosth. 


234 
Callisthenes, decree of 25, 225 
Callistratus, heard by Demosth. 59, 


137 

Cephalus 137, 155 

Cephisophon 16, 45 

Cersobleptes 222 

Chaeronea, battle of 39, 150, 163, 
245, 246; panic in Athens follow- 
ing 246; measures of Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, and Demosthenes after 
246, 247; eulogy of Dem. upon 
heroes of 175, 176, 249 

Chares 91, 236 

Charidemus 69 

Chersonese 47, 201; ravaging of 87, 
235; Demosth. speech on 232 

Chios 145, 202 

Cirrha, plain of 94, 240 

Clepsydra 87, 88 

Climax, example of 113 

Clitarchus of FEretria 48, 
killed 235 

Collytus 114 

Corcyra 145, 146 

Corinthian War 56, 57; battle of 
Corinth 57 

Corinthians 146 

Cos 202 

Cottyphus 96, 243 

Cresphontes 114 

Ctesiphon (envoy to Philip) 210, 213 

Ctesiphon (defendant in case of the 
Crown) 10, 35, 270, 272 

Curses in Senate and Assembly 80, 
81, 173 

Cyrsilus 126 


231; 


D 


Decelean War 57 
Delian contest at Delphi 82, 84 
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Delphi, temple of, pillaged by Pho- 
cians 203, 204, 212; destroyed 
about 373 B.C., rebuilt before 330 
B.C. 239. Inscriptions recently 
found 226, 227 

Demades, envoy to Philip 173, 175; 
peace of 248 

Demomeles 139 

Demosthenes: birth 205; father’s 
death 205; under guardians 205; 
consults Isaeus 206; suit against 
Aphobus 206; voluntary trierarch 
59; speeches ag. Androtion, Lep- 
tines, Timocrates, and Aristocrates 
206, 268; on Symmories and for 
Megalopolis 206; First Philippic 
37, 87, 181, 207, 209; speech for 
Rhodians 207; assaulted by Midias 
208; suit against Midias 208; 
Olynthiacs 209; twice Senator 210, 
251; envoy to Philip 213; speech 
before Philip 214; 2nd embassy to 
Philip 221—223; ransoms prisoners 
222; Second Philippic 47, 87, 228; 
arrests Antiphon 229; speech on 
the Peace 228; opposes Python 
229, 230; discusses Philip’s letter 
231; indicts Aeschines for mapa- 
mwpeo Bela Essay 1V.; opposes Philip 
in Euboea 231; mission to Corinth 
and Achaea 232; speech on Cher- 
sonese 232; Third Philippic 233; 
embassy to Byzantium 233; em- 
bassies to Pelopon. (w. Callias) and 
formation of league ag. Philip. 234; 
frees Euboea from tyrants 235; 
receives thanks and crowns from 
Byzantium and Perinthus 236, 237; 
trierarchic reform 61—66, 237; 
speech after seizure of Elatea 109— 
113, 244; negotiations with Thebes 
244; energy after Chaeronea 246, 
247; delivers eulogy on the fallen 
175, 249; speech on the Crown 
249, Essays I. and III. Later 
events (330—322 B.C.) 254. Death 
at Calauria 254 

Dercylus 225 

Dexileos, monument of, w. inscrip- 
tion 57 

Diondas 138, 153 
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Dionysiac Theatre 20 

Diotimus 69 

Documents in text of Dem. 21, 34, 
114 

Dodona, oracle of 156 

Dérpfeld and Reisch on Dionysiac 
Theatre 20 


Elatea, seizure of 90, 97, 103, 106, 


243, 244 

Embassies of Athens to Philip (346 
B.C.): First 213—215; cond 
221—223; Third (to Thermop.) 
224, 225, returns to Athens 225, 
sent again to Philip 225, 226 

Empusa, 81 

Epaminondas 14, 58, 201 

Epigram on heroes of Chaeronea (not 
genuine) 177, 178 

Epilogue, Aristotle on 183 

Euboea 42, 43, 47, 48, 50, 145, 146, 
186, 202, 207, 231, 234, 235 

Eubulides, speech against 82 

Eubulus 16, 42, 102; w. Aeschines 
against Philip 210—212 

Euphraeus 23! 

Euripides: Hec. 1—3 quoted 165; 
Telephus 43 

Eurybatus 17 

Eurydice (Philip’s mother) 214 


F 


Foreign policy of Athens 37, 38, 191 
Fortune 128, 188; of Demosth. 164, 
167—169; of Athens 155—157 


G 


Gildersleeve cited 110 

Glaucothea, mother of Aesch. 81, 159 
Glaucus 194 

Grain imported by Athens 51 

Greek League formed by Philip 248 


H 


Haliartus, battle of 56 

Halonnesus 42, 230, 235 

Halus and Halians 213, 214, 217, 222 
Harmosts and Decarchies of Lysander 


56 
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Hegemon 175 
Hegesippus 230 
Heliastic oath 2, 5, 74 
Hellespont 43, 143, 148 
Hero Kadazirys and H: 
79, 80, Essay V1. 
Hyperides 73, 83, 139, 1 


I 
Illyrians 29, 150 
Infin. w. r6 2, 50 
Iphicrates 58, 214 
Isaeus 206 


K 
Kings of Thrace 150 


L 

Lasthenes 31 
Leuctra, battle of 13, 58. 

insolence ” of Thebes 
Long walls of Athens de: 
Lycidas 126 
Lycophron of Pherae 20, 
Lycurgus (Athens) 20, 2. 
Lynceus, verse of 165 
Lysander’s governments 
Lysicles condemned 163 


M 


Mantinea, battle of 58, 
of 185 

Manuscripts of oration o: 
Essay VII. 

Marathon, heroes of 129 

Mausolus of Caria 202 

Megalopolis 14, 58, 201, ; 

Megara 43, 56, 145, 146, 

Melantus 153 

Messene 14, 58, 201, 228 

Methone 203 

Midias 158, 208, 239 

Munychia 65 

Mysians 43 


N 
Nausicles 69 
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O F 
Oath by the heroes of Marathon 129 
Oenomaus 114. O6en. dpoupaios 149 
Olympias (Philip’s queen) 231 
Olynthiacs of Demosth. 209 
Olynthus and Olynthiac confederacy 
203, 208; Olynthus captured by 
Philip 209, 210 
Onomarchus 204 
Orators demanded by Alexander 27 
Oreus and Eretria freed 47, 234, 235 
Oropus 59 


P 


Peace of Demades 52, 248 

Pella 41, 214, 222 

Peparethus ravaged 42, 235 

Perf. subj., opt., and infin, 16, 20, 21, 
24, 30, 112, 113 

Perillus (of Megara) 31, 182 

Perinthus besieged by Philip 51, 53, 
235, 236 

Phalaecus 212 

Phayllus 204, 212 

Philammon 194 

Philip II. of Macedon: succeeds to 
the throne 202; takes Amphipolis 
202; Amphipolitan War w. Athens 
202, 203; founds Philippi, captures 
Pydna, Potidaea, and Methone 
203; interferes in Thessaly 204; 
aggressions upon Athens 206, 207; 
intrigues in Euboea 207; attacks 
Olynthiac confederation 208; takes 
Olynthus 209, 210; proposes peace 
w. Athens 210; receives Ist em- 
bassy 214; sends embassy to 
Athens 215; receives 2nd embassy 
222; march to Thermopylae 222, 
223; surrender of Phocians to 
225; celebrates victory in Sacred 
War 226; summons Amphictyonic 
Council, and is made a member 
226; celebrates Pythian games 227; 
asks recognition of Athens as an 
Amphictyon 227, 228; at peace 
w. Athens (346—340 B.C.) 228; 
intrigues in Peloponnesus 228; 
sends Python to Athens 229; sends 
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letter to Athens 230; supports 
tyrants in Euboea 231; enters 
Epirus 231; subjugates Thessaly 
232; makes Aristotle Alexander’s 
tutor 232; attacks Chersonese 
232; dispute about Halonnesus 
230, 235; ravages Peparethus 235; 
besieges Perinthus and Byzantium 
235, 236; letter to Athens, declaring 
war 236; Scythian expedition 237; 
made general of Amphictyons in 
Amphissian War 242, 243; seizes 
Elatea-243; destroys Amphissa 245 ; 
proposes peace w. Athens 245; 
victory at Chaeronea 245, 246; 
drunken revels after battle 176; 
sends Demades to Athens 247; 
peace of Demades 248; assassi- 
nated 254, 270 

Philistides at Oreus 48, 231; killed 


234 , 

Philochares, brother of Aesch. 194 

Philocrates, peace of 210—221 

Philomelus 203 

Phocian (Sacred) War 13, 14, 23— 
25, 203, 212, 213, 227 

Phocians plunder temple of Delphi 
203, 212; send envoys to Philip 
222; surrender Thermopylae to 
Philip 25, 225; punishment of 226, 
227; records of payments of fine 
226 

Phocion 91, 173, 207, 236, 248 

Phrynon of Rhamnus 210 

Pindar quoted 183 

Pluperfect in -ev and -7 16, 17 

Plutarchus of Eretria 207 

Pnyx at Athens 107 

Polybius cited 181 

Porthmus destroyed 43, 231 

Potidaea 42, 203, 209 

Prisoners ransomed by Demosth. 
165, 166 

Property tax 158 

Proxenus 213, 221 

Prytanes, Proedri, etc. 106—108 

Pydna 42, 202, 203 © 

Pythian games in 346 B.C, 227 

Pythocles 175 

Python at Athens 85, 229, 230 
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R 


Rhodes 202, 272 
River battle 135, 245 


S 


Salamis 129. Ships in battle of 147 

Scythian exped. of Philip 237 

Senate and Assembly summoned by 
Prytanes 106, 107 

Serrhium, etc. 19, 42 

Simonides, epigram on heroes of 
Marathon 179 

Simus of Larissa 31 

Solon 5; poem of 156 

Sosicles 153 

Sparta invaded by Epaminondas 201 

Statesman and cuxopdyryns compared 
117 

Subj. and fut. indic. contrasted 110; 
subj. and opt. 94 

Symmories, leaders of 61, 62, 108 

Symmories, speech on 13, 37, 206 

Synod of allies of Athens 16; reso- 
lution of 217, 218 


T 


Talent (Attic), modern value of 205 
Tamynae, battle of 208 
Taurosthenes of Chalcis 231 
Telephus 43 

Theagenes 185 
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Theatre, Dionysiac 20 

Thebes after Leuctra 58; feel 
Demosth. towards 13; c 
of Thebes and Thessaly t 
Philip in 339 B.c. 92, 238; ° 
allied w. Athens in 339 B.C 
Athenian army in 133, 13 
stroyed by Alexander 13, 27. 

Themison of Eretria 59 

Theoric fund 68 

Thermopylae, Philip checked 
69, 205, 206; surrender 
Phocians 25, 225 

Theseum 79, 278 

Thrace, kings of 150 

Thracian gold mines 19 

Thrasybulus of Collytus 137 

Timarchus, trial of 274 

Timolaus 31 

Toxaris 79; see Essay VI. 

Triballi 29, 237 

Tribute of Athens 145 

Trierarchs 59, 63.  Trierarc. 
form of Dem. 61—66 

Tromes (Atrometus) 81 


W 


War between Philip and 
(Amphipolitan) 15, 202, 2 
newed in 340 B.C. 44, 45, 23 

Winter battle (339—338 B. 
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